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RABIES ANB HYDROPHOBIA. 



"Miflerrimum genus morbi; in quo nmul apger et siti et aqun metu cruciatur. Quo 
oppreMii, in angusto Bpea eeit,"—Cel$vMf lib. v. cap. 27. 

*' Ex iia Tero a Cane Rabioao monii foiasent, senratum eue neminem." — OribagiuMf lib. yiii. 
cap. 18. 

' '* Seeing this fiamiliar, the Dog, ia the servant of poore men, the delight of great men, and 
companion of most men : to prevent inconvenionoes that may fall, Pecori^ pecorug magisto, both 
to this kinde cattell and their loving keepers, as also to prepare (if need require) a convenient 
remedie for so disastrous a mishap, I have thought good, thus (as I can] to forewame their 
negligence that thinke slightly of such a wound, and to rcforme their ignorance, that may be 
(when time is) to seeke fbr necdfull help, and make bould to direct these my simple labours.** 
—TKonuu Spaekmant " A l)ocl»mtion of such Qrievous Accidents as Commonly Follow the 
Biting of Mud Dogges." London, 1613. 
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PREFACE. 



In 1866, while engaged in preparing a work on Animal 
Plagues in general, my attention was more particularly directed 
1-0 the extensicjti of Kabies, withiu a certain period, to countries 
in which it had been previously unknown ; and also to the 
unusual number of deaths occurring in this country, and 
especially in Lancashire, in that year : no fewer than thirty-Rix 
persona having been reported as dead in England from hydro- 
phobia. In 1868 the disease was assuming greater proportions 
among the canine species, and West Lancashire appeared to 
have become a centre from which it spread in variousdirections, 
until it became widely disseraioated, and had attained the 
dimensions of a serious epizooty — formidable alike to mankind, 
aa well as to the other domesticated animals. There can scarcely 
be any doubt that this prevalence and extension of rabies is 
largely due to the ignorance prevailing with regard to its 
nature, the symptoms which precede its more violent stage, and 
the almost total absence of efficient veterinary police measures 
to suppress it ; as well as to the existence of dangerous errors, 
vhich have become so deep-rooted in the popular mind through 
their transmission from generation to generation, that it would 
an almost hopt'lesa task to attempt their eradication. 
Sin'ce the death of the distinguished English veterinarians, 
Blaine and Youatt, it may be said that in this country nothing 
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has been added to our knowledge of tlie disease as it manifests 
itself in the dog ; while, eo far as the other domesticated animals 
are concerned, I am not aware that anything of any note has 
been done to elucidate the malady in them ; and I believe no 
proposal has yet been made with a view to limiting or suppressing 
it by well-devised legislative measures, founded on an intimata 
knowledge of its nature. 

I have endeavoured, therefore, in the following pages to offer 
a complete treatise on the subject from a sanitary, and also 
from a comparative pathologist's, point of view ; for I believed 
that my labours would be incomplete, and would lose 
much of their Tslue, did I omit to include mankind in the 
list while treating of every other creature that suffers from 
its effects. In this instance, as in so many others, it is 
almost imposaible to divorce human pathology from its twin, 
and by no means to be despised, sister — comparative patho- 
logy. For many years the student of disease has hud ample 
reason to regret the neglect with which the latter science 
has been treated in this country, and to wonder why human 
and veterinary medicine should be eo strangely isolated from 
each other, instead of affording mutual aid in the advancement 
of medical knowledge. There cannot be a doubt that it will 
be better for sociofy and humanity in general when ihe healer 
of disease in mankind knows something of the maladies of the 
inferior animals, and when the veterinarian receives that 
training which will enable him better to understand the 
morbid conditions of his own species ; for he will then be more 
fitted to comprehend those of the creatures for which he is to 
prescribe. It is to be sincerely hoped that both branches of 
medical science will ultimately be looked upon as one, and that 
the benefits to be derived from their union may be fully realised. 

In the hiatoncal portion of the work, I have endeavoured to 
make this first attempt to trace the progress of rabies from the 
earliest up to the most recent times as complete as possible; 
and I only regret that the limits to which I Lad bound 
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raelf preoluded the possibility of QQteriDg more falty into 
Ub. The geographical extent of thie strange malady haa 
also been elucidated as amply as clrcumatancos would permit, 
and evervtbing available connected with the etiology, incuba- 
tion, statifltics, and other points related to it boe been utilised. 
The eymptoras, particularly in the dog, bave received the most 
careful attention ; for on these being thoroughly understood 
depends, in a groat degree, the prevention of the disease in 
other animals and in mankind. The proposed remedial, pre- 
'ative, and preventive measures have been also most care- 
[y considerod. 

The legislative measures suggested for adoption may appear 
some lovers of the dog as unnecessarily severe, and inimical 
the comfort of that animal ; but any one who haa had 
:perience of rabies in man or the lower creatures will, I feel 
agree with me that severity is absolntely necessary 
the terrors of a terrible disorder are to bo averted. I 
lid to no one in my admiration of, and regard for, the most 
ithful and affectionate animal man has domesticated, and I 
convinced that the enforcement of these measures will not 
ly benefit it, but will also spare its companions, human and 
ierwiae, much serious risk and annoyance, pain, disease, and 
,th. 

In explanation of the title of this work, I may state that 
ly reason for giving two designations for the same disease 
ise from 'm'^ anxiety not to mislead or be misunderstood : 
\rophohia, though in genera! used to designate the malady 
under consideration, and particularly among medical 
'iters, is altogether inapplicable when applied to the disease 
the dog or other animals, and has been a source of confusion 
id danger ; while rnUen, though the better term of the two, and 
so likely to cause confusion or misapprehension, is yet not 
ciently well known to warrant its being applied solely to the 
ition in man and all other creatures. I bud no other course, 
ifore, in seeking for a title by which to indicate the scope 
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of the book, but to adopt that which I have chosen ; though it 
is much to be desired that comparative pathologists should desist 
from employing a term which has led to serious mistakes, and 
is based on a single symptom not invariably present in even 
only one of the many creatures susceptible of the disease. • 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ok uU the maladies that are transmissible from the lower 
animals to man, there is perhaps not one which possesses so 
much interest, nor a knowledge of which is ao important for 
the hmnan species, as that which is popularly, though 
erroneously, designated Hydrophobia. It is even to be doubted 
whether any of the many diseases which afflict humanity, and 
are a source of dread, either because of their painfulness, their 
mortality, or the circumstances attending their advent and 
progress, can equal this in the terror it inspires in the minds 
of those who are cognisant of its effects, or who chance to be 
exposed to the risk of its attack, as well as in the uniform 
fatality which terminates the distressing and hideous symptoms 
that characterise the disorder. 

And what renders the story of this malady still more sad 
and alarming is the fact, that it is generally derived from the 
most faithful and numerous of our domestic pets and servants — 
the dog — whose attachment to — I had almost said "veneration" 
for — man brings this animal at all times and everywhere to 
share his company, to join with him in sport, pastime, toil, or 
hardship, and whose motto justly deserves to be semper ^fidelis. 

Probably long before arrows were invented, the dog aided 
man in obtaining the means wherewith to live by the chase. 
And it is pre-eminently, among all the domestic animals, the 
self •constituted friend of man, because more than all other 
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creatures it comes nearost to him in its gregarious instincts and 
degree of intelligence. From its remarkable sociable qualities, 
its highly- developed intellect, and its affection for mankind, 
it is able to follow and live with him, sharing his fortunes, in 
all (he various conditions and occupations of life. 

This very companionship invests the disease with greater 
danger and alarm; for the animal which is the solace of many 
a lonely hour, our friend in countless emergencies, which u 
never more pleased than when we are happy, and never bo 
sad as when we are absent, which would willingly sacrifice its 
life for US, and would certainly be the lost to cause us pain 
or anxiety — may, at any moment, when seized with the dis- 
order, unwittingly and unwillingly become directly instrti- 
menlal in briuging upon ua a cruel death. N^oxious creatures 
we may either avoid or exterminate, and their being generally 
in a wild state greatly diminishes the chances of receiving 
injury from them ; but with the dog — and also the cat — it may 
be said tbat we are always incurring the risk of becoming afiboted 
with a disease which is more painful and agonising, and as 
certainly fatal, as that due to the most poisonous wound inflicted 
by any other creature. The pet that in an apparently play^ 
mood has licked our face or accidentally scratched oar hand 
while fondling it, may have inoculated ua with a more torment- 
ing venom than that of the cobra, and whose effects, if less 
prompt, are no less destructive to life. 

The mystery that attends the action of the inoculated xttus 
is another cause for the dread which attaches to the very name 
of the disease. A man is bittun by a dog which is to all 
appearance quite healthy. The injury is so trifling as to be 
left unheeded, or treated like an ordinary wound. After a 
certain period — sometimes even after several months, and 
when the accident had been almost or quite forgotten — 
strange and distressing symptoms of illness suddenly become 
manifest, and in a brief space the victim expires in a terrible 
sgouy, which remedial measures can scarcely alleviate. 
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And man is not the only victim to this mysterious infection ; 

for there is every reason to believe that all creatures are 

susceptible of its influence, thoiigh all are not alike capable 

_«f disseminating the virus when they themselves have become 

Kulated and offer evidences of its presence. This tendency 

t the disease to become panzootic — i.e., to affect every species 

of animal (■jrac, all, ^mov, an animal) — renders it a. still more 

dangerous and destructive malady; for in addition to the loss 

it occasions by causing the death of valuable domestic creatures 

— such as the horse, ox, and sheep — it exposes our own species 

to the attacks of animals which do not generate the infecting 

, element, and these attacks may bring about results as serious 

B if they had been due to inoculation from the dog or cat. 

Owing to the traiismiasibility of the disease in this manner, we 

often have it widely spread and of long duration ; as though it is 

rapidly fatal, yet a contaminated animal may live long enough 

to inoculate several others, and some of these may again become . 

,ive agents in the propagation, of the poison, and, wander- 

into different localities, extend the malady to a great 

I distance from the place where it first appeared. In this way 

lis destruction and alarm greatly augmented. 

Unlike all other animal diseases, this is usually — in fact, 
almost invariablj' — propagated by the liitc of a beast already 
suffering from it; and however harmless and inoffensive the 
creature may bo while in health, yet no sooner do the more 
^^^ marked symptoms show themselves than it appears to be 
^^H irresistibly impelled to attack all other animals with which it 
^^^tcnay happen to come into contact, and inflict those wounds 
^^^T with its teeth by which the saliva, the infecting medium, 
^^p obtains access to the blood of the creatures so injured. 
^^^ We have said that the disease is popularly, but erroneously, 
designated Hijdrophobia. This term, which literally means 

k "dread of water" {vc.inp,tratei; and ^o^o?,/''nr), is only applicable 
to what is sometimes a symptom of the malady in mankind — 
♦he aversion to water or olhpr liquids being but seldom, if ever, 
L " 
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obf^rved in any of the animala affected, and it Is even rare 
in man ; besides, it is not a special or characteristic symptom 
when present, as a repugnance to fluids is occasionally witnessed 
in Tarious affections, such as phrenitis, hysteria, gastritis, and 
other disorders of the human species. 

The apparent dread of liquids in general is merely the result 
of an instinctive dislike induced by difficult and painful attempts 
to swallow, and this dislike is exaggerated in man — in which 
the Bjonptom is most marked — by the imagination when fluids 
are attempted to be swallowed, or at the sight or even thought 
of these, which causes spasms of the pharynx, oesophagus, and 
adjacent organs. The designation is, therefore, and particularly 
with regard to the lower animals, inappropriate, and is liable 
to mislead and prove most dangerous if its literal mooning be 
alone relied upon to distinguish the disease from other maladies. 
And even the dread, when present, is not confined f« water, but 
to all fluids indiscriminately — a circumstance which has led to 
the term hygrophobta being proposed, instead of hydrophobia. 
The condition of intense terror and the fear of everything — 
animate as well as iDanimate — which so painfully marks the 
course of the disease, has induced others to name it pantephobia ; 
while the peculiar nervous excitability which is developed, even 
by a current of cold air passing over the patient, caused the 
ancient medical writers to particularise it as aerophobia. 

From a morbid supposition sometimes present in the mind 
of the suffering individual that he was personally identified 
with the dog, the malady was at one time named cynantkropia, 
and at another period ct/iu>/i/sxa, from the fact that the bite of a 
venomous animal tormented or harassed. By others it has 
been proposed to name it dyscatapoak — a difficulty in swallowing 
with symptoms of choking ; also phobodipgia, ereihismM kydro' 
phobia, clonos hydrophobia, and /yua canina. 

The ancient Greeks termed it lyssa (Xvaaa), or lytta (XlnTa), 
and the Romans rabiet. Fliny speaks of it as the rabidm cania; 
Cicero says, " Hecubampatant propter animi acerbitatem et 



rabiem in canmi esse converBam;" and elsewhere, "Iracundie 
et ntbie se facere aliquid." .Horace alludes to it as the canit 
rabiosa, and the "dog-daye" as the rabiosa tempora signi; and 
Ovid has the expression " rabiem collegit dolor." The terra 
" rabies " strictly implies fury, madness, fierceness, &c., but 
it haa also been employed to denote poison. Thus Seneca says, 
"Sparge intentam rabiem draconis." Olhcr authors at this 
early period employed the terra "rabies" to designate this 
particular disease of dogs and other creatures, and in recent 
, years it haa been generally adopted by veterinary writers. It 
^^fa is certainly a much better appellation than that of " hydro- 
B^B phobia," inasmuch as, if not absolutely correct in its definition 
\^ of the nature or character of the affection, it does not mislead, 
I nor is it likely to give rise to serious blunders. Besides, it 

I most closely corresponds with the term " mad " we usually 

apply to the animal suffering from the malady, and which finds 
its equivalent in the French rogi- ; the German hundumtl/i, 
^^ tolUruih, wuthkraiikhfit, hundtoUheit ; ih^ nrriihialo or rabbia ot 
^^^b the Italians i the Spanish rabioso, or tnal tie rnhia; and the 
^^^v turbarea of the Koumanians. 

^^^H Linn^us divided the disease into two distinct genera, if wo 
^^^^Huay use the expression ; viz., " rubies " and " hydrophobia." 
^^^P^e first he detined in these words: Desidtriiim mordoidi 
• lacerandique innocum ; and the second : A.tersatio pofulentorum 

earn riijori' rt mrdim'i, adding swptus prcpcedeiiti mariiala. 
L . Hydrophobia may, without risk, be applied to the disease in 

■■■ mankind, and serve to distinguish it; but it would be most 
^^^F injudicious to retain it as a designation for the madness or 
^^^ rabies of the lower animals. 

The term "rabit's" should be applied to the disease when 
transmitted to man. " Hydrophobia " is not even a proper 
designation for the maludy in him, inasmuch as authors have 
described a spontaneous hydrophobia in the human species, 

kor certain sjTnptoma resembling those of hydrophobia, which 
oertainly were not the same as those produced by the bilo of 
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a rabid animal, neither was tke presence of u transmissible virus 
proved to exist. 

We shall, however, when not applying to the diseaBB the 
common designation of "madneaa," use the term "rabies" 
with respect to the lower animals, not only because it is 
almost the oldest and the ordinary technical term, but also 
because it is the most correct, the simplest, and the safest. 
"Hydrophobia" we shall generally employ, in conformity with 
medical custom, when speaking of the disease in mankind. 

The dog is not the only animal in which the malady is believed 
to be primarily manifested, for the cat, fox, jackal, hyeena, and 
wolf are each supposed to be capable of developing it; and 
hence, in addition to "canine," we have "feline," "vulpine," 
" lupine," and other kinds oi" rabies. The disease can also be 
transferred from these creatures to all other warm-blooded 
animals, by means of the virus generated during its development 
or progress. 
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HISTORY. 



P Canine rabies can lay claim to a long and an interesting 
I history, for among the ani.-ient peoples who were cognisant 
Ktif the disease, it appears to have been held in no leas dread 
lihan among ourselves at the jiresMijiay- Its great antiquity 
B undoubted. Plutarch asserts that, according to Athenodorus, 
[ it was first observed in raankind in the days of the Asclepiadte, 
1 the descendants of the god of medicine, iEaeulaptus, by his 
ions FodiiliriuB and Slachnon, who spread through Greece and 
I'Asia Minor as an order of priests, prophets, and physicians, 
r preserving the results of the medical experience acquired in 
the temples as a hereditary secret. They were the earliest 
physicians known to us, and it is not unlikely that they may 
have been the first to observe the madness of dogs transmitted 
to mankind. And Pausanias, in his "Travels in Greece" 
(book ix. 2), alluding to the story of Actseon, the son of 
AristfBus and Autonoe, who was torn to pieces by his own 
fifiy houuda because he bad surprised Diana oiidTier attend- 
ants at the bath, was of opinion that the only foundation for 
■ tEe myth arose fi'om the circumstance that the famous hunter 
was destroyed by the dogs when they were rabid,* In the 
" Iliad," Homer is thought to refer to it when he mentions the 
j-slar, or Orion's dog, as exerting a malignant influence 
I upon the health of mankind ; and tho epithets ho makes Teucer 

apply to Hector, in which the latter is compared to a raging 
or enraged dog, have led some writers to imagine that Homer 
^^^ was acquainted with the malady, which I think is more than 
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probable, from the terms he employs.* AriBtotle, in the fourth 
century before our era, alludes to it, and, strangely enough, 
naserta that the human species is exempted from its attacks : 
" Dogs suffer from these diseases, which have received different 
names : lytia, cyuanchh, podagra. The ' lytta ' produces mad- 
ness, and they infect every creature which they bite, ejeeept 
mankind, with the disease. This disease is fatal to dogs and 
to any other animal they may bite, except man. . . . Camels 
also are seized with lytta." f nippocrates is supposed to refer 
to it when he says that persons in a frenzy drink Tery little, 
Bre disturbed and frightened, tremble at the least noiae, or are 
seized with convulsions. * He appears to have recommended 
the tree-box as a preventive. 

AndreosofCaryste, a physician ofthe Alexandrian School, has 
left a work on this disease, which he designated KWoKvaam. 

Ai-temidorus of Sida, another pbywician of this school, in 
describhig the malady, located it in the stomach, as it waa 
accompanied by sighs and vomiting. Herophilus Gajua, who 
lived about the same period and belonged to the same sect, 
believed hydrophobia to be seated in the membranes of the 
brain. 

Celflus, three centuries after Aristotle, appears to have made 
the malady his particular study, though he was of opinion that 
the bites of all animals were dangerous, from the presence of 
a Tirua. Indeed, it was fully recognised by this celebrated 
physician, and seems to havo been generally known in ancient 
times, that the saliva alone contained the morbific principle, 
' In his description of wounds, he says : " I have spoken con- 
cerning those wounds which are mostly inflicted by weapons ; 
so it follows that I may speak concerning those which are 
made by the bite, sometimes of a man, sometimes of an ape, 

• Kwa Xvacrimpa.—Jliail, viii. 299. Kparipi} Si i \airaa liSvxiv.—Ibiil., ix. 
239. O \miamSiK.—II/id., liu. 63 Auocro h dj x'lp—I^'^-, >». ol2. 

t " Hiatoria Animoliiun," lib. viii. cap, 22. 

t Hippocral<» a FipBio, lil). i. PriBdict., p. 68. Coacanun priEOOtionnin, 98. 
Van gwieten, Commentar., vol. iii. p. S36. " Phi-cnitici parilni bibuiit, ex 
evibiui Etrepitilius facile iiriUntiir, tremuli auat, aut convulnombui tenlantnr." 
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often of a do^, aad eometimes of wild animals or of serpents. 
But every bite has mostly some venom " (avtiem omnia moraus 
habel/cre quoddam rims). 

Of the malady itself, he writes : " The Gfreeks call it 
hipo^o^iav (/ludrop/iobtan) — a most wretched disease, in which 
the sick person is tormented at the same time with thirst and 
the fear of water, and in which there is but little hope," 

He earnestly recommends the practice of resorting to 
caustics, burning, cupping, and also sucking the wounds of 
those bitten by rabid dogs, and endeavours to show that there 
is no danger attending the latter operation, by referring to 
the family of Psylli, who, with the Marii, another African 
tribe or family practising at Rome, enjoyed the special privilege 
of abstracting the poison by suction with the mouth,* In suck- 
ing the wound, it appears to have been recognised that It was 
most essential for the safety of the operator that no sores or 
abrasions should be on bis Itps or in his mouth. " If the wound 
is violent, the cupping instrument [cucurbitula] is to be applied ; 
if very slight, a plaster is to be immediately put on, and parti- 
cularly that of Diogenes. ... If the dog was rabid {si cam's 
f\tit mbiosiis), the venom of it is especially to be drawn out 
with the cupping instrument, Afterwards, if the part is neither 
nervy nor muscular (iieqite iterrosm, ncqtie muicii/osm), the 
wound la to be cauterized ; if it cannot be burnt, it is not 
unfit for blood-letting. Then those applications suitable for 
other wounds are to be put over the burnt wound ; but if not 
burnt, then those medicines which violently corrode. After 
which tho ulcer will be healed in the usual way." 

• "De Medicinu," book V. chfip. 27. " Veniiniim nongiuitu. sod vulnerenoceot 
. . . Ergo quiaqiiiB Dxcmplum Psylii necutiu, id viUdub oiBuxcrit. el ipso tutus 
orit,attutum lioiniiieDi piwstaliit." Liicnn, in his " nmrwilia " (book ii. 8fll), 
■pettkfl of tlie Uannarian PBylli, inhabitanti of Libya, lui being " unhurt by tho 
cruel alingotUio aei-peats; thoir tongues aro equal to powerful drugs, their very 
blood is safe, and cim admit no venom." Ho dosiriheB one of thaae people 
sbHtisctiiig the poiBoa from n bitten iodiviilaal. after incuntatiotu and other 
Ibrmnto. " Lying down upon the pallid woundB, he lit'ks thani. Bucking the 
poitos with hia oioulh, and squeezes tho Umln vith his looth, snd holding the 
d(«dly poison drawn Lutih from tho cold body, spitn it out." 
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These sagacious precautions not ouly show thut tlie diacaee 
was well understood, but that it must have been more or leas 
prevalent in those early times, and that the skill of the fathers 
of medicine was severely tested in devising preventive measures. 
Hot, and also cold, bathing, especially in the sea, was another 
measure recommended by Celaus," though he must have been 
convinced that it was far less efficacious than suction. As it 
curative measure, however, he appears to have had confidence 
in it, and gives instances of its success when the disease had 
appeared. "The only remedy is to throw the patient unex- 
pectedly into a pond, and if he has not a knowledge of swim- 
ming, to allow him to sink, in order that he may drink, and 
to raise and again depress him, so that, though unwillingly, he 
may be satiated with water ; for thus at the same time both 
the thirst and the dread of water is removed. f But another 

' "De JIeilicro»,"'booltv.diap, 47. " ProtinuB in Baluoam immittunt, enmqna 
ibi (loHudHTc, duiii vii^ corporu nnant, voluere aperto quo magu ex eo qnoque 
virus distillet." 

t This fonnidalile tccntment has been continued up tti a recoDt period, and Van 
Belmont )^vea ua a curious tUiutrstion uf ita upplitation and sucocsb in big dity. 
" There u a oMtle utuated by tbe Mn-eiile, I'uur leaguce from Gbonti which they 
call Cotltrttcla. I saw a ship poaBing by it, and tbcrein an old man, naked, liaimd 
will] cords, having a waiglit on hiu feot ; under his arm-pita bo was uncompawed 
with a girdle, whonjwjUi he waa bound to the suil-yard. I aaked what they 
meant by that spoctoclo ? One of the mariiiera anid that the old man waa an 
hydrophobid, or bad the dieco&e canning the fear of water, and bad lutolf bees 
bitten liy a mad dog. I utiked toward what part of tho sua they wished to 
calry hi-m f Did they intend hia death ? ' Niiy, ^ther,' said the miirinur, ' he 
shall presently i-ctum whole : and mich is the Ijleaaing of the ueu, that anch a 
kind of lUHilniiss it will preeentJy cure.' I offered theui some money to take me 
along with them, as a companion and witneu. When we hud Bailed about an 
Itnlian mile, the mariners did open a hole in the bottom, wbitreliy the whole 
ship vnn almost sunk, even \fi the brim ; indeed, they uaod the brine to recoct 
Spanish salt. And when as that hole was now again mactly shut, two man 
withdrowinif the end of the aail-yanl, lifted up tho top thereof, and bore the old 
man on high ; but thence they let him down headlong inl« the aoa : and he woi 
under the wntcr about Uic upace of a «iiur«re, whom aflorwarda thsy twk« mora 
plunged, about the spaco of an angclital talatalioii. But they then placed him 
DD a smooth vcasel, with his bach upwards, covered with n abort cloak. I did 
think thut he waa dead ; but thb mariners derided my fear, for his bonds being 
loosened, ho began to cost up all the brine which he hod breathed in, and pre- 
Mnlly he revived. Ue wa« a cooper of Ghent, who being thenceforth freed from 
his madsTss, lived safe and sound. Also the mariners did relate that the Dutch, 
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idanger arises, lest distention ol' the nerves may (lestroy the 
enfeebled body, being harassed in oold water; should this 
happen, the patient ia to be taken from the pond immediately, 
and put into hot oil." " Some, after the bite of a rabid dog, 
immediately send the patient into a butb, and suffer him to 
sweat there while the sti-ength of the body permits. In doing 
this, the wound is also opened, and the poison distils all the 
.more out of it. They afterwards follow tlie bath up with large 
quantities of pure wine, which ia antagonistic to all poisons; 
and when this has been done for three days, the man appears 
to be free from danger. But fear of water usually arises from 
that wound which has not been properly attended to." Celaus 
also recommends salt as an application to wounds caused by the 
bitea of dogs. Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, who lived in 
the fifth century before our era, is reported to have been 
cured by bathing. Virgil, in his "Georgics," classes rabies 
among the diseases of cattle and sheep, induced by a pestilential 
■late of the air.* Scribonius-Ijargus, a Bomau physician 
in the time of Claudius (early in the first century), briefly 
notices the disease, ond asserts that no person was ever cured 

of it. t 

Gratius Faliscus, a poet and contemporary of Ovid, who 
lived in the first century of our era, in a work entitled, " The 
, Cynegeticon," has described some diseases of dog.s, and among 
ihem he mentions rabies. He knew the fable of the worm in 
the dog's tongue as the cause of the malady, a myth rendered 
popular by Pliny, and which is commonly believed by ignorant 
people even in our own time, Indeed, the belief in the pre- 
sence of an abnormal condition of the tongue, and the dove- 



I .by a raw hciTing wUted, applied to tho bile nf a, iDod dof^ for IhrGe dnrs' apace 
I 'Ud ranewed, do taku away nil fear of madness. Whun this hiu been uvglocldd, 
I It least by tho beheld nuuiin'r ot plongiug Ihi^y mn nil cured." — Btii-iimtii, Ad 
I Hot, Oiw. Ph>-B.,p. (i2. 

" (ioot^oa," book iii, 438. " Hinc '■nnibii* bUndis raliits venil." 

" Da Coaip. Med.," book c. 15. ■' Nemo iirlliiif, tontptum hoc nmlii exj^e- 
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lopmcnt of what have been designated the " sublingual lysai " 
ia connection with that organ, as influencing the production 
of madness in the dog, is very ancient, and no doubt may be 
referred to a period long anterior to Faliscua. Pliny but 
ra-echoed this belief when, in a passage of his famous work, 
ha' says that there is situated beneath the dog's tongue a worm, 
"which the Greeks named "lytta."' Elsewhere this writer^ 
speaks of a sediment from the saliva being found beneath the 
tongue-t And he mentions Belladonna as a remedy for the 
disease. There is so much that is curious and interesting in 
Pliny's references to the malady, as well as ao much truth 
derived from observation, though mixed up with superstition 
and silly hearsay, that we will reproduce his remarks : " There 
is a small worm in a dog's tongue known as ' lytta ' (rage or 
madness) of the Greeks, If this is removed from the animal 
while a pup, it will never become mad or lose its appetite.t 
This worm, after being carried thrice round a fire, is given 
to persona who have been bitten by a mad dog, tfl prevent 
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• "Hiatom Nuluralia," book i 
tanitm qni rocator a Onecu Iglta." 

t Ibid. " E«t limns «a]iviie Niib tingua rahiou cania." 

X This nMDoval of tho ivonii from the dog's tongue, or " vorming: " u it is 
popularly tenned, bas W^ practised &om the days of Pliny to our own timo. and 
ia, aa might bo expected, a perfcctl}' usetesa, nay, injurioiu and painful opera- 
tion. Beneath the organ, in the middle, is a somewhat loose, tendinous looking 
fold of membiRne, which constitutes what in technical language ia called the 
" fnenom," or bridle of the tongue, and is designed to arstst tho aniioal in 
lapping. When in its ordinnry relaxed condition, thia frionain looks liks a 
Hmall worm, and the resemblance is porliapH even more complete when it has 
been torn out ; hence the name of the operation, which is a cruel one, and ^ves 
tho poor dog n very sore mouth for several days, in addition to rendering th« 
tongue lose capable of performing its iioportont functions. Tho HuppusiUon that 
this proceduro will prevent a dog from becoming spontanooogly ishid, or liabl* 
1« infection if bitten, is exccssircly absurd, as the preiicnce of the imBgiimiry 
wurm has no influence whatercr in tho production of tho malady, while its 
absence must be a source of inconvenienu: to the dog, and far more likely to 
induce rabies than to prevent its oecnrranco. The operators justly deserve Ae 
punishment which wiU be awarded them, should they come within the cogni- 
lianuB of the Koyal Soiicty for tho Prevention of Cruolty to AnimrUs, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who was never at a toss for a definition, vhtn alluding t« the opinion 
provaleot in his time with regard to this wonn, called it " u aubstiince, nobody 
knows what, wtrartcd nobody knows why." 
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lir becoming mad. 
eating a cock's Ijrains ; 



This madness, too, ia prevented by 
but the virtue of these brains lasts 
for one year only and no more. They say, too, that a cock's 
comb, pounded, is highly efficacious as an application to the 
wound ; as also goose-greaso mixed with honey. The flesh 
also of a mad dog is sometimes salted, and taken with the 
food, as a remedy tor this disease. In addition to this, young 
puppies of the same sex as the dog that has inflicted the injury, 
are drowned in water, and the person who has been bitten eats 
their liver raw," &c. " So virulent is the poison of the mad 
dog, that its very urine even, if trod upon, is injurious, more 
particularly if the person has any ulcerous sores about him. 
The proper remedy to apply in such a case is horse-dung, 
sprinkled with vinegar, and warmed in a tig. These mar- 
vellous properties of the poison will occasion the less surprise 
when we remember that ' a stone bitten by a dog ' has become 
a proverbial expression for discord and variance." * The dog, 
in Pliny's time, must have been looked upon as a more curious 
animal than we are accustomed to regard it nowadays, and 
to have been possessed of some mysterious influences which we 
cannot now perceive ; for he remarks, " Whoever makes water 
where a dog has previously watered, will be Bensible of numb- 
ness in the loins, they say." Some of bis preventive measures 
are on a par with those of a later age. " When a person has 
been bitten by a mad dog, he may be preserved from hydro- 
phobia by applying the ashes of a dog's head to the wound. 
These ashes are vory good, too, taken in drink, and hence some 
recommend the head itself to be eaten in such cases. Others, 
again, attach to the body of the patient a maggot taken from 
the carcase of s dead dog ; or else place the menstruous blood 
of a bitch, in a linen cloth, beneath his cup, or insert in the 
id ashes of hairs from the tail of the dog that inflicted the 

* " For the manner of a dog is to bee angris with the etone that is throirn at 
without regard to the partie thai Qung it, whereupon grew the proiecb in 
(adog venting hie r»ge upon a atone)." 
•Solhnd'i Plioio. 
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bite.* Dogs will fly from any one who has n dog'a heart abonl J 
him, and they will never hark at a person who carries a dog'tl 

tongue in his shoe, beneath the great toe, or the tail of a weasd I 
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is beneath thi 
which, talten 
much the most useful pli 






liberty after being deprived of it. There 
if a mad dog a certain sHtny 
s a preventive of hydrophobia. But 
m, is to take the liver of the dog that 



has inflicted the injury-, and eat it raw, if possible. Should that 
not be tie case, it must be cooked in some way or other, or olsa 
a broth must be taken prepared from the flcali. When a 
person has been bitten by a mad dog, it is the practice to moke 
an inciaion round the wound to the quick, and then to apply 
raw veal to it, and to make the patient take either veal broth or 
hog's lard, mixed with lime, internally. Some persons recom- 
mend a he-goat's liver, and maintain that if it is applied to the 
wound the patient will never be attacked with hydrophobia." f 
Cauterization ia lauded as a cure. "Some affections are cured, 
by cauterization with red-hot iron, the bite of the mad dog 
more particularly ; for even if the malady baa been fully 
developed, and hydrophobia has made its appearance, the 
patient is instantly relieved on the wound being cauterized." t 
The root of horse-parsley taken in drink and applied topically, 
he vaunts as a remedy for the disease ; but he particularly 
recommends the dog-rose or eglantine, the supposed virtoeft' 
of which had only been discovered in his own time, and rfi 
course in a remarkable way. " Down to our own times, the 
bite of a mad dog, the symptoms of which are a dread of water 
and an aversion to every kind of beverage, was incurable ; and 
it was only recently that the mother of a soldier who was 
serving in the preetorian guard received a warning in a dream 

• This reKoniniBDdation nmy have pven rise (c the advice so frequently 
tendered bj the bacclianala of modern days tA tbone lufTericg trom the efTecU of 
■iDploasant potationa, that " thay nhonld take a hair of tho dog that had bitten 
them ■" meaning that to aet th«msalTeB right again thof ought to becom* 
bomoaopatha, and roaort to Vnp tipple that hnd made them la nnoomfortaUe. 

t Bnok ixvi, c'hap. 4.1. I Book imi». chap. *4. 
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to send her son the root of the wild rose, known as the cynorr- 
hodos, a plant the beauty of which had attracted her attention 
in a shrubbery the day before, and to request him to drink the 
extract of it. The army was then serving in LacetanJa, the 
part of Spain which lies nearest to Italy; and it so happened 
that the soldier, having been bitten by a dog, was just 
beginning to manifest a horror of water when his mother's 
letter reached him, in which she entreated him to obey the 
words of this divine warning. He accordingly complied with 
her request, and, against all hope or expectation, hJa life was 
saved, a result which has been experienced by all who have 
since availed themselves of the same resource," * " Canine 
madness," he also says, " is fatal to man during the heat of 
Siriua, and proves so in consequence of those who are bitten 
having a deadly horror of water. For this reason, during the 
thirty days that this star exerts its influence, we try to prevent 
the disease by mixing dung from the poultry-yard with the 
dog's food, or else if they are already attacked with the disease, 
by giving them hellebore." t 

M. Artorius, an Asclepiade of Bithynia, and the friend and 
physician of Augustus, has left a treatise on the disease, in 
which he seeks to prove that it is seated in the st«niach, a.s 
evidenced by the hiccoughs and bilious vomiting usually 
accompanying it. 

Eumedes, celebrated fi^r his atttnurn with Sivilla, the daughter- 
in-law of Tiberius, and a physician of the Methodic School, 
makes some interesting obseiTations ou hydrophobia ; among 
others, that even the shedding of tears is .sufficient to excite 
the spasms of the pharynx, and also that it is rare that those 
attacked are saved. 

Ovid states that hydrophobia and gout were in his day 
reckoned among the incurable maUdiea,] 

• Book tiv, chap, 6. t Book viii. Lhap, 113. 

I " Ep, ex Ponto,.- Ub. i, eL iiL 23, 24. 

•■ TullRre nodosam nescit medioiim podngtnm, 
Ni'P fotmiJntis ninilUliir aqiu'a." 
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Magnus of Epheaas, who lived in the time of Galen, located 
the disease in the stomach end diaphragm , 

Columella, whose writings were well known to Pliny, and 
who lived about the same period as that distinguished natural- 
ist, notices rabies, and informs us it was believed among the 
shepherds that if, on the fortieth day after the birth of a pup, 
the last bone of the tail is hiitfn off the sinew will follow 
with it ; after which the tail will not grow (fatium incre- 
nuntum — foul increase), and, m many shepherds my, this opera- 
lion secures tlie dog from the disease." * 

One of the best of the ancient authorities on the disease was 
Ciolius AurelianiiB, a physician, who was born at Sicca Venerea, 
in Numidia, but at what period he flourished is not established, 
some writers contending it was during the reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian, and others in the fifth centurj'. His knowledge 
of the malady appears to have been chiefly obtained from the 
writings of Eudemius, Soranus, and others, of whom but little 
or nothing is now known. He appears to have studied the 
history of the disease with much attention, aa he has appro- 
priated an entire chapter to the discusBion then carried on 
among physicians as to whether hydrophobia was a new disease, 
which he, of course, answers in the negative. Of the places 
where it most prevailed be mentions Caria and Crete. The 
latter island, he says, was particularly free from poisonous 
animals, but the canine disease was very common. " The hydro- 
phobia in man," he adds, " is preceded by extreme irritability, 
unusual motions of the body, disturbed sleep, or absolute wake- 
fulnees, indigestion, stretchings, yawning, nausea, imaginary 
notions of bad weather, and no appetite for drink. To these 
symptoms succeed, when the hydrophobia begins, a desire to 



■ "DeEe RoBticB." It is cnrioiu to find thii tisTl>aroiis, useless, and diafignrinf; 
operation carried down lo our own day and practised by the ignorant and brutal, 
frequently foi tbe same reajon that vas given by ColumeUn's shepherds ; and it 
ia idaa satisfactory to know that the disgusting performance is recognised in our 
coorta of juatics as cruelty to the dog, convictionB having been obtained against 
perpetrators by the Royal Bociety for the Prevention of CniDlty to Animals. 
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idrink (appelentia bibendi — a violent thirst), with terror at tlie 
Bight, sound, or name of water. The patient is oven afraid 

of fomentations with oil ; his pulse is dense (hard), small, and 
irregular ; there is sometimes a small degree of fever, con- 
vulsive motions of the stomach, spasms in the precordJa, numb- 
ness of the joints, and torpor of the bowels ; frequent incli- 
nation to micturate; trembling and catching of the limbs; 
voice hoarse, resembling the barking of a dog; spiral posture 
of the body, liko that of a dog lying on the ground ; anxiety 
when any person enters the room, as if apprehensive that he 
should bring water ; redness of the face and eyes ; body 
emaciated, the upper parts pale and perspiring; rereiri frequens 
tensiQ cum semlnis inro/unfarh Jachi." He speaka of hydrophobia 
being also spontaneous, or rather a symptom in other diseases.* 
In the chapter devoted to the remedies (Qiioinoiio curani/i »uut 
•kydrophobi), ho details the measures adopted by his prede- 
how Artorins advised his patient to bo plunged into 
cold water ; while Niger and Eudemius bled their patients and 
gave hellebore ; that some gave castor, some oil of ruses, others 
scammony, and others again snow instead of water, thinking 
the patient might gratify his thirst in that form when he could 
not do so with water ; some made use of stratagems to induce 

• "Atutis MorhU," boot iii. chap. 9. "Eat pnttoHja poMibile, mno nuraifcBla 
ctttMi haac pawianem corpeiibiut imasci, cum talis faerit strictio, aponto graie- 
nta qnnlu a veceno." It U (nirioue tu note thnt the Uioeks enfToicd graattj from 
rabies, it we are to judBO by the frequMll manlion of the diaeaBa by meilicnl 
and other writeis, ami ulso by the number of miperatitioas, ismedles, anil 
ontidiitea it gave rue to. Those are too numeious to alludo to hero ; but we niay 
notice that Fauaanioa, in big acuiuiit of ancieDt Greece, speaks of a fountain of 
VBty cold water, which beina drank, inalanlly cured poraons bitten by a mliiil 
iog.—^reaiiiii lire, book viii. p. 637. Edit Kuhaii. Leipsic, 1688. And Scri- 
boniuB, a pupil of Apuleius CeUuB, refening to tho antidote prepared against 
liydrophobia by his master every year, (ind lent into Sicily, where rnbioa was 
very oonunon, mentions on amulet uwd in Crete, by Zopyrns, even when the 
diaeiise bocsme manif^t ; tlua was a piece of a bytenn'e ekin bound en the left 
arm of the person tittan. — Br. Comp. Med., chap. IS. Galen also gpeaks of Uie 
nntidote which Mithridates ii laid to hitve received from thi» Zopynis the 
Cretan; and ho gives a multitude of propunitionB and antidotes recommended 
by Cratippos, Hirns, Bolchionlus, Znno Ijiodico-i, Claudius Apolloniiu, 
MenippuB, and Menelnus. 
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the Tictim to drink, which would make the moat serious smile ; 
but after all it was found that the disease was a deadly one. 
The treatment prescribed was as follows : " Let the patient'a 
chamber be tolerably warm and light, and have the part that waa 
bitten covered with a piece of clean warm flannel. If it be 
necessary to bleed him, let the blood be received in the hand 
of the assistant, lest the noise of its falling into the basin 
should affect tbe patient. Talk to him about washing and 
drinking, and if he hears this without alarm, you may then 
give him something to drtnk ; if not, you may let him suck 
through tbe spout of a pot, covering his eyes or darkening 
the room. Let his nurses be discreet and not loquacious, and 
have him exercised in a stretcher or sedan chair. If be refiiaes 
to take any liquid by the mouth give it him hy enema," &c. 

Pedanius Dioacorides of Anazarbeus, Cilicia, about this 
period alludes to the disease in his work on Materia Medico. 
He gives an exact description of it, mentions its trausmissibility 
to mankind, and its fatality when once it really manifests itself; 
and adds that it is possible to prevent it by cauterising the 
bitten part. 

Apuleius Celsus follows Pliny in recommending Belladonna 
aa a remedy. 

In the third century Claudius j^lianus of PrEeneste, and 
Claudius Galenus of Pergamus, give a fair description of tbe 
malady ; and in the same century Olympiua Nemesionua, a 
poet of Carthage, among some other diseases of dogs, describes 
rabies. In the fourth century Oribasius of Pergamus, phy- 
sician to Julian the Apostate, describes hydrophobia, and 
alludes to its being generally fatal ; • but he also speaka of 
a curable form of tbe disease us due to other causes than tbe 
bite of a dog. Vegetius Renatus also enumerates rabies among 
tbe other maladies to which the lower animals are disposed, 
and recommends, as an antidote for cattle that have been 

* " Sjnoptis," book riii. chdp. 13. " Kx Is vero qui n cane mbioso morao 
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wounded by a mad dog, "to give them the boiled liver (if 
the dog to eat; or to make it into balls, and force it down 
as a medicine,"* In the sixth century Theomnestus, in his 
" Qeoponica," devotes some attention to it, ^tioa, a phyaicinn 
of Mesopotamia, who flourished in this century, haa left ua 
a more accurate account of the disease in the dog than 
any of the ancient writers. He says that " dogs are naturally 
hot and dry. That the increase of temperature which the aii- 
. acquires in the summer months causes them to go mad, anil 
that this madness is called rabies," He also attributes tlu> 
disease to audden mutations and variations of the atmosphere, 
such as talto place when the summer and winter are extreme. 
Dogs also become mad, he add^, from thirst when deprived of 
water, and that (hen the malignity of the venom is greatest. 
■ The symptoms of the malady were first manifested by the dogs 
becoming mute, then delirious, and incapable of knowing those 
to whom they have beou most accustomed — not even recognising 
their masters. They refuse food, are thirsty, but do not drink, 
and usually pant. They breathe with difficulty, keep the mouth 
open with the tongue hanging out, and discharge abundance of 
J frothy saliva. Their ears and tail hang down, they move 
I ilowly, and are dull and sleepy. When they run, it is faster 
I than usual, and in an irregular and uncommon manner.t A 
century later Paulus .^ilgineta, a physician, offers a good 
account of hydrophobia. He follows previous authors in 
enumerating the symptoma, and distinguishes between the 
disease as due to the bite of a dog, and that remediable, simply 
nervous hydrophobia arising from other causes. The inocu- 
lated hydrophobia was always mortal. J It may be here noted, 
I that though we have no mention of any general outbreaks of 

^^^, rabies, such as have occurred in more recent times, yet the 
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• " Artia Velarinariie," book 

^^ ^ 1152. 

t Aetii Tetr., ii. tami. !, ohap. 24. 
''De Re Medicine." book v. chap. 
Itn incidonint, nullnm !iiir.]tCiiin tar,e. 
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20 Riiliies and Hydrophobia, 

literature of the subject is by no means scanty, and we generally 
have raucb tmtb mixed up with a great quantity of fiction and 

superBtition, due to imperfect observation and credulity. 

^In our own coun try, it is probable that the disease was present 
from the earliest times, though it is not until two or three 
centuries subsequent to Paulus ^gineta that we find any 
special indication of its presence. The first mention of it in 
our early records would tend to show that it at times prevailed 
as an epizooty,* and in such a formidable manner as to become 
memorable. For instance, the earliest mention I can find of 
the disease is in the' laws of Howcl the Good, of Wales, which 
were revised about a.d. 1026. In them an outbreak is alluded 
to as a moat noteworthy event. Speaking of the legal wortli 
of a brock or badger, it is stated that " during the yenr there was 
II madnesn among (he dogs, it obtained the privilege of a sow." t 
That the malady was a frequent and a serious one in Eng- 
land, we have also conclusive evidence in certain Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts which have been preserved to us, and which con- 
tain remedies and incantations wherewith to cure or exorcise 
the disease. In one of these — a Saxon " Herbarium," supposed 
to belong to the tenth century— are the following recipes: 
" For bito of dog, take galli crus {Pnjiwum crus galli), pound 
it with grease, and with a hearth-baked loaf lay it to the 
wound, and soon it will be healed." "For bite of mad dog, 
biahopwort (Beionia officinalis)." "The plant 'waybread' 
(Plantago major) for rend of mad dog." " The herb vermenaca 
or oshthroat (Verbena officinalis) for hite of mad dog," "The 

• The tenn rpi:o'6ii/,OT tpi:ot\a, is that employed in Teterinary Bcipace (odemg- 
□ate s diaeaM whinh, aboat the Bsma time and over a wide extent of 0000117, 
■tUcka a large Dumber of animal» of the eamo species. Tbougli oanallj applied 
to Duiladioa which depend upon, or owe their origin to, general uid, moat fre- 
quently, obscure canaoa, yet it has also been given to those H-hoso extension is 
Aae to the presence of an infecting elcmejit. It is derived from iiri, upon, and 
^wov, an animaJ. A mnlady of this kind is aLio sometimes termed an epizeitic^ 
but thiB ia not commendable ; still less is epidimie, which is Irequeatly applied, 
even by medical vriteta, to diseuses in the lower animala, irhereaa it refers 
to thoee of munkiiid (being derived from iir(, upon, and ^^fiac, the people). 

t " Qwentian Code," book ii. chap. 23. 
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herb personacia beet, or beeta, for tear by mad dog." The 
herb 'millpfolimn' or 'yarrow' (Achilka millefolium) is lauded 
for bite of mad bound. " The herb ' spreritis' (Anaffallut artensis) 
against bite of wood hound " (mad dog). " The herb eryngium 
for bite of mad dog." " 

In another manuscript — a Lsce or Leech Book of about the 
same date — there is a remedy for " rending of hound." " Pound 
ribwort) lay it on the woimd, and boil rue in butter ; tend the 
wound therewith," &c. The same book haa other equally 
simple remedies for "bite of mad dog." But the most inter- 
esting fact in connection with rabies in England at this early 
date is to be found in another Anglo-Saxon manuscript on 
medicine, entitled the "Medicina de Quadrupedibus" of Sextus 
PlacitUB (in all probability a lictitious name), written, it is 
presumed, at the commencement of the eleventh century, 
I Amongst a farrago of fantastic recipes for all kinds of 
maladies — real or imaginary — is one for "tear of mad hound," 
which contains a notice of the ancient superstition of the worm 
in the dog's tongue. "Take the worms (t/iymofi) which be 
under a mad hound's tongue {under thede hundes cunzan), 
I snip them away, lead them round about a fig-tree, give them 
I to him who hath been rent ; he will soon be whole."t 

■' Leechdoma, Worlcunning, iind Starcraft of Eurly England," vol. i, pp. 3, 
I 7,21,37,63,65, H9. 

t It u romurkable to (ind Plioy's preHCriptioii&, pHrticularlytbcouo juatTofarred 
to. iLlinoat word for word, in tb]B Angla-S&ion locch-boolc, thu fig-tree only being 
«abetitul«d foe tho ftrc ; und it la attll more raroarkn.b1o to find the tradition of tbu 
worm beneatli tho dog's tongue, and the supposed benofit attending its removiU, 
yi't eiistJDg, and in countriea far beyond the limita of Ancient Qreeiy) or Romv. 
In the fltBt-named country, according to Dr. Santhoa (Arekim General da 
Mcdtcim, ii'H), tho lyaaeti, or worm, has been betiOTod in from time immemorul, 
ftnd an operation has bi^on reaorted to similar to that mentioned by Fliny and 
rwommonded in tha Leech-book. Armand haa reported to the Paris Academy of 
Bciencca that such a tradition and practice is yet prevalent in Thra^^e. Auiiaa- 
Tnreolie asaerts tbat s similar tradition is popular in Turkey and MoMo- 
Walhu'hia (JUrueH dt Mtd. Vlttriuaiye. January, 196B). It is rammon in 
Houmania. According to Itunon do ijagra, it is also popular in Qalicia, in 
Spain. Even in the BiaziJB, the eiistenoe of the Bubliogunl wnrm is doap- 
rooted in thu piiblir mind. Iii ISID, Knramain informed the Medical Society of 
MoBcow Hint he knew of a man who protended !o cure people who had boon 
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Elsewhere in the same medical treatise ia a recipe " for 
a laceratioD by a mad dog." " k. hound's head burnt to aaheo 
and thereon applied, casteth out all the venom and the foulaeas, 
and hcaleth the maddening bites." Again, "A mad dog's 
head and his liver sodden, and given to be eaten to him who 
has been torn, wonderfully healeth him." 

But the mad dog was employed, it would appear, to care 
other maladies of the human species. For instance, we find as 
a cure for the " kingly disease" or jaundice, "the head of a mad 
dog pounded and mingled for a drink with wine, healeth." 
And for cancer, " the head of a mad dog burnt to ashes and 
spread on, healeth the cancer wounds." 

However much we may feel inclined to smile at the absurdi- 
ties of our forefathers, particularly with regard to this malady, 
we must not forget that many almost as absurd ideas yet 
pitivail respecting the diseases of the lower animals, and that it 
is not 80 very long ago that, according to Lipscomb, charms, 
consisting of a number of words written with ink on paper or 



MttCD by mad aoimalfl, bj opening with the point of a knife snudl abiceMea 
which formed benenth tho tonsue, and thoroughly removing tbo matter from 
them. In 1B19, Salvatori, n physician at St. Peteraburg, stated that during hia 
residence in PulCava, he diacoTcrcd thut the people of Oalicia knew of tits 
eniikuico. about the fiamum of the tongue of a man or animal which had been 
Intten by a rabid creature, of some puetules which opcnud epoDtsnoously about 
the fouttocntK day after tho accident. So early aa 1B13, a peaxant of the Ukraine 
hiul called tho attention of Dr. MiLTOcbutti to the presence of pustules benektli 
tho tongue of persons who had been bitlf n by rabid animals, and luaured him 
that if these were not evai-mited within twenty-four hours afl^r tbeir appearsDM 
the mnttor would be absorbed, and the dieoase would aoon miinifeet itselL It 
was Iherafore necessary to examine can'fully, for at \v&A six weeks, the lowsc 
part of the tongue of any one who hitd been so injuivd, and if then pustnlsi 
appeared they wore to be at once opened and cauterized. If they did not appear 
the indiridoal would not suffer from hydrophobia. Marocbetti imagined he bad 
verified the correctness of thia dcecription Bve years uHerwards in Podolia, and 
hi* published account caused a considerable amount of interest and curiosity in 
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the medical and sctentiQc world of that day. The pretended piutulea « 



named the " Ivsaes of Harochetti."- 



e Marochetti, "Obeervut 
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drophohie," St. retenbuig, 18S1 ; Gtittit dt St. Filtrtburg, August, 1823 i 
Joumal di Phfnalogit, lS2a : 
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parchment, were tlirust down the throats of mad dggs to cure 
them. 

Johiah-Ebn-Serapion, a native of Syria, who lived at the 
commeacemeiit of the ninth century, believed the disease 
produced by the bite of a mad dog to be incurable ; though he 
proposed that the patient should be made to swallow water by 
enclosing it in a globule of concrete honey, which was to be 
put in the mouth.* 

Rhazee, a celebrated Arab physician, mentions hydrophobia, 
and says that a certain man barked by night like a dog and 
died ; and that there was one who, when he beheld water, was 
seized with trembling, horripilatio, and rigors, but when the 
water was removed from him these symptoms ceased. 

The Arab physician, Avicenna, at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, speaks of rabies. He directs the wound to be 
dilated and kept open for forty days, and recommends, as an 
infallible remedy, the ordinary blistering fly {mafoe ccsicalorieg). 
He states that be saw the body of a mad dog covered with 
pustules (^uandoque puatulis scatet sen apostetnatur), and the 
skin of which had an ashy tint {colore ciiierifo).f He alludes 
to the urinary organs being affected, states that hydrophobous 
persons barked like dogs ; that they had a desire of biting 
people ; that there wore instances of patients being suffocated 
in attempting to drink, and that the malady sometimes ter- 
minated in apoploxy.J Altogether his treatise is very com- 
plete, and certainly marks a step in advance of his predecessors. 

Six hundred years afterwards, Baptist Codrondius, in an 
exeellent description of the symptoms of rabies, confirms Avi- 
cenna'a observation with regard to the skin in hydrophobia.^ 



^^^ whict 



" tierapioD, " Brpriuium," tr. y. cap. 17. 

f In latrnkind, tLis lint of tlio Hlcin during ui ttU&clf of hydrophobia in Topii>- 
Knted by a dull rednEea or viythama. which has bueu deaignulod by the term 
tabic roseola." There have alno been noted other cutimooiw «ynipUini» in man, 
which bavo received the nnmes of " rabi'' pldads," " rabic bubo," &c. 
Qanoa, book v. 
( "Dc Habit HydropholiiaCommuoitcr diitd." Praotforli, IBl". 
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A work entitled the " Kynosophion " (Ku»'Offo0iof), supposed 
by aome to have been written by Phtemon, while others imagine 
it to have been composed by Demetrius Pepagomenoa, a Greek 
writer who liyed at Constantinople in the twelfth century, 
contains tbe names of some diseasee the dog ia liable to, and 
their remedies, but no symptoms are given. It is marked by 
the grossest superstition and absurdities. For example, to 
discover the part in which a dog is suffering, the following 
singular advice ia offered: " Adversus solem constitue canem, et 
in locum laesum muscle convolabtmt, atque sic locum dolentum 
deprehendes." Allusion is made to the lysees under the 
tongue, it ifi to be presumed ; for it is stated that there is 
a little body beneath the tongue of the dog, which is compared 
to a white norm— or rather, when the sentence is literally 
translated, to a hole similar to Hint of a worm. It is neces- 
sary, continues tbe writer, to destroy it quickly before it 
increases and invades the whole throat, "Priuaquam augeatur 
totumque occupet guttur," says a translator." 

Fracastor, or Fracastorius, in the sixteenth century, in a 
poetn entitled "Alcon, sive de Cura Canum Venaticorum," 
appropriated this idea of the "worm " in the tongue, which he 
had probably obtained from Pliny ; or be may even have seen 
it in the original Greek manuscript of Pepagomcna, which by 
some chance might have found its way into the library of the 
Medici. The particular words of the poem are— 

" VulniGcns Tfrniii siiCFunditquo ore voneno." 

AlbertuB Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon, in the thirteenth 
century, alludes to the malady and its appearance in boraes ; 
and Laurentius Rusius, a century later, takes cognisance of it. 

From this period the literature of rabies gradually expands ; 
observers and writers wonderfully increase; and, with the 
progress of medicine, their remarks become more valuable and 

• Bropuni, ■' Vf Vcnuaii Animnnlium Nnliirali ct Atquisito Traclaloa." 
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comprehensive, though so fur oa the Buccessful prevuiition or 
attempts at curing the makdy are concerned, but little progress 
appears to have been, made ; and the disease, terrible and fatal 
B8 in the old times, was, to the popular mind, shrouded in 
. raysterj', and obscured by the superstitious rites and ideas 
devised by ignorance, priestcraft, and fear.* 

For instance, in Belgium, the custom is atill practised of 

[ going to the shrine of St. Hubert, in the Ardennes, for the 

I ooro of hydrophobia, as in the early ages. The anonymous 

I ftuthor of the "Life of St. Lambert," written about the end 

|- of the eleventh century, makes mention of several people who 

r were there cured in a.ij, 825, The legend relates that the 

etole of 8t. Hubert, which works the miracle, was brought 

from heaven by an angel, who gave it to the saint while he 

was praying at the tomb of St. Peter in Rome. The last- 

r named saint also brought him a golden key, assuring him that 

I God would grant him a special power over evil spirits. 

The following is the rubric of the regulations to bo observed 
by those who are taken to be cured, in order that the miracle 
may stand some ehance of succeeding ; it was printed in 
1671 :— 

" The person, who is attired with the stole in honour of 
St. Hubert, must begin by confessing and communicating for 
nine successive days ; must sleep alone either in white sheets 
newly- washed, or else entirely dressed ; must drink alone, and not 
bend the head down in drinking at fountains or rivers. Item, 
may drink red and white wine, and ' clairet,' mixed with 
water, or water ouly ; may eat white and other bread ; pork of 
a male pig not more than a year old; capon or pullets of the 
Bame age; fish having scales, such as smoked herrings and 

* I huve made but little referencG to tho literatiu^ of labics and hydrophobia 
tipyoud what was absolutely necciwary for my purpose. Commo&ciiig with 
Hpadcmann's " DedanitioD," pnbliibed in 1613 — Iha first Engliah work, I think, 
gn thr- subject— lie wrilcrB who have written on these malndiHt in (hi< country aru 
■ -very numeroiu, whilo on the Continent they arc lo{;ioii. A tolerably comploto 
Jiibliagmphy will be foiiad Appended to the article "Rsbiiit" in Copelaad'a 
r"Diclion«i'j of Fracti'.-Bl Medicine." 
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carp, and hard-boiled eggs ; all of vhich muat be eaten cold, 
snd in no other manner. It«ni, the head must not be combed 

for forty days, and if the person receives a. wound, or the bite 
of any animal drawing blood, he must practise the same 
abstineoce for the space of three days without returning here, 
Item, on the tenth clay he must have his bandage taken off by 
a priest, and cause it to be burnt, and the aahes cast into the 
piscina. Item, he must keep the feast of St. Hubert every 
year, viz., on the third day of November. Item, he may grant 
rt-prieve to all persons bitten by any mad animal from forty to 
fifty days."* 

The Sorbonne, it may be remarked, condemned all these 
practices as superstitious by a declaration of the lOth of June, 
1071, and as early as the fifteenth century the celebrated 
theologian, Gerson, had pronounced against them. The clergy 
of St, Hubert, in defending the practices against the attacks of 
the Sorbonne, drew up an explanation of all the means employed 
in the cui'e of people who had been bitten, and caused it to be 
fipproved by tbe Bishop of Liege and the faculty of theology of 
Louvaio. This explanation did not, however, prevent a canon 
of Ebeims, in 1709, from undertaking to refute and attack the . 

• Vun Holmont nppoaiB to have been a 'believer in tLe virtues of thia muitj 
Miint'l TOrtmont, and the ailly prscticos impoHed by the priests. " Our good 
Catholie*, deBpairing of relief from Uie faculty, repair to ¥>t, Hubert, at wliow 
•hrine, by virtue of certain Eeremoniea, they are cured ; but it ia worthy of 
reTDurk, if ttieaa ceremonies are not Btrictly observed, tbe liibtot rubios imme- 
diately brcftloi out, and they become irrecovatably hydrophobic. Thero ii a 
vwtmpnt of 8t. Hnhert'a, which is preserved in a chest secured by sii loebh tlie 
keys o( which are kcipt by tbe lix different vergers. For these foniacore yean 
past they have been continually cutting off pieces from Uiia holy veatment; 
nevertJideaa it remnina to this day perfectly entire. Now it ia impossible tbat 
there abould be any imposture in the caae ; for they have Dcver been able to dia- 
cover whether this miraculous robe be of linen, woollen, or of silli ; consojusntty 
it cannot be annually renewed. Thoy cut off a pitce of the robe, and inoamatc 
a thread between tbe skin of the patient's forehead. Ecncc another miiscle — 
for A peraon thoa cured becowos possessed of a power to postpone the hydro- 
phobia during forty daya, in any of his acquaintnnoe, who, after being bitten, 
mHy not bavD Icisun immodiaUly to visit St. Hubert ; on the condition, how- 
«ver, that if Ihey exceed the forty daya bvbt so lilllc, without applying; fo 
rORatioQ of the tcnn, Ihry co mad irrocovcrably." 
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miracles of St. Hubert in a letter which he wrote to M. nejinebel, 
a theological doctor of Louvatn. It is reprinted in the "Critical 
History of Superstitious Customs," by Father Le Bnin. In it 
the author attacks the vulgar opinion of the non-diminution of 
the saint's stole, and maintains that the greater part of the 
afflicted who go to the shrine of St. Hubert become mad, and 
cites several instances derived, for the most part, from the 
"Treatise on Superstitions," by Thiers. "Those who are 
cured," he observes, "have either not been bitten by dogs 
really mad, or have had other ailments distinct from hydro- 
phobia ; or it has been the strength of their constitutions, or 
the physical remedies which have cured them, and not the 
miracle denied by the most skilful theologians and medical 
men," He treats the practice of the neutaine as eminently 
superstitious, and finally refutes the system adopted. 

Of course, the clergy of St. Hubert replied to this attack, hut 
by arguments which failed to meet the objections raised ; and the 
question appears since to have rested where all such questions 
remain — the world of common sense denies the miracle, tho 
superstitious and priest-led a£Brm it. 

What are called " the keys of St. Hubert " consist of an iron, 
heated red-hot, and applied to the animals bitten by mad dogs. 
It appears never to have borne the form of a ki'ij ; for in the 
town of St. Hubert itself the amulet was an iron ring inserted 
in the wall of one of the houses in the principal street. It no 
longer exists, though the beliei' in the potency of St. Hubert 
is, among the peasantry, as strong as ever. In other places 
where this saint is especially venerated, the form of the exor- 
cising instrument in no way resembles the key given by St. 
Peter. At LiSge it is also an iron ring, and at Utrecht an 



iron cross. 
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Dudley Cotello, "A Tour througli the ■\'al]oy of the Meimc," j». 29?. 
For voty intoraBting detail* of this mint and the ordeal for tho prevention of 
hydropbobio, wiUi iIb Biippoecd marvelloua rosulls, sea Iha '■ Vie de fiaiot 
"nbort," by 8t»ni«l«iis l4iaux, Parii, 18fi3. A!«i " rclBgiinsge dc f-aint- 
■Alilcmics," bj Bcitifliid. S«mur, ISoo 
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It is Bcarcely necessary to say that, up to the eighteenth 
century, little progress was made in ascertaining the nature 
of the diaoose, or devising measurea for its prevention. Absurd 
remedies only were prescribed for those who chanced to be 
threatened with an attack, or were really affected ; and though 
the writers who allude to the malady are numerous, yet they 
offer nothing of sufficient importance to necessitate our refer- 
ring to them in this place. 

As already mentioned, the notices of general outbreaks of - 
rabies in the early ages of our era are extremely few, though 
there can scarcely be a doubt as to their occurrence. Occasion- 
ally we meet with allusions to people having been bitten by 
wolves, foxes, badgers, aud even bears,* and afterwards dying 
of madness ; indeed, in the middle ages, notices of these occur- 
rences are frequent. For instance, in 1271, it is stated that 
ill Franconia rabid wolves invaded the towns and villages, 
attacking the herds and flocks, and that no fewer than thirty 
persons died in consequence of the bites inflicted on them.-f- 
In 1500, Spain was reported to have been ravaged by rabies 
tanina. ^ 

According to Forater, § there was an epizooty of rabies among 
dogs during the epidemic plague in Flanders, Turkey, Hungary, 
und Austria_iu,-la8ti. In 1590, this disease also appeared in 

■ Idid; wofkoD " Animal Plaguea " (London, 1S71}, I have given dstaiM. 
iinliced of these ooounonces. A carious case of rabii» in a boar ia re 
A. u. SDO, SB happening at Lyoca. " Aliout Ihe year 900, imnteiise foratts oovei«d 
Burgundy, Mflconnais, Breicia, luid part of Lyonnnis. ThCBo foterta 
Uuimtcd by irolvev, wild Ixura, b<:arit, und otbur Cerocioui xninuJa. One day, ft 
rabid bear, following tho i^ourae of the river SSone, at lost reached the quay at 
Lyona. Everybody fled at its approach except Bume buatmeti, who, armed 
heavy sticks, attempted to Icill it. The bear, howcvor, little intimidated by tlieir 
number, nuhed among them and Lit many — about twenty. Of this party, tix 
were smothered in about twonty.seveo days, in conecquence of fearful Tmulnn^, 
The othtiT fourteen, however, had thrown themselves into the river to escape the 
animsl'a uttaoks, and, having to swim to the opposite bank, were thus pioaerved 
frum the effects uf the poison, as the water of the river, id beating against thair 
wounds, washed away the venom, and thus saved them." (Pago St.) 

t " Fistor. Scrip, rernm German.," vol. i. p. 433. 

1 "Animal Plagues," p. 137. s* Ibid., p. 137. 
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epizoiitio form among wolvos at Motitbeliiird.* lu 1604, 
rabies canina was wide-spread in Paria, and caused great 
alarm. t In 1708, it was also epizoiitJc among dogs in Suabia.J 
In Hungary, in 1712, wild beasts of all kinds perished in large 
numbers at Soniogy,and in the woods tbe country people found 
dogs which bad been driven there by madness. Men bitten by 
thera were quickly seized with frenzy and hydrophobia, imitat- 
ing tbe barking and the madness of dogs, and attacking those 
near by biting at thom.^ From 1719 until 1721, rabies was 
uncommonly frequent in different countries, but especially in 
France and Silesia. |l In 1722, it prevailed in the last-named 
country, and had appeared in Hungary.lf In 1725, it still 
continued in Silesia, where it was also discovered that wolves 
were affected. An observer of this fact says ; " The principal 
reason for this appears to be in the atmospliere and the weather, 
aa well as in tbe constitution of Ihe animal. Such madness 
seems to be quite common in some other places."*' In the 
following year complaints continued to be made of the madness 
of dogs in Silesia and Luaatia.ft In England the disease pre- 
Tailed in 1734, and in 173o Iluxham speaks of "many mad 
'dogs running up and down " in August. In October he writes 
Qiat "many were bit by mad dogs;" and in November, that 
"several mad doga run about." J J 

Uughes states that in 1741 many dogs went mad in Dar- 
badoea.^g 



■' Animal Pluguaa," p, 138. t Ibid., p. 139. I Iliiil., p. 179. 

ff Ibid., p. 190. II Ulid., p. aai. H ibid., p. 236. 

'• Ibid., p. 238. tt Ibid., p. 238. tl Ibid., p. 269. 

\\ Ibid., p. !GB. Mr. Hughes, in hia " History of Bsibsdotia," tnentians the 
core of a rabid cot during tbia outbreak : " When found to be msd, aba wiu 
confined : but u the uaual aymptonu attetiding that terrible diatemppr appesTRd 
more and more, and ahe growing to extreme cnadDcaa, the oimcr determined \*i 
destroy her ; but as abe woa a favnntite beast, her doom waa respited until he 
had tried the following experiment Having thtown her down upon a dunghill, 
he directed hia elaTea to beep her mouth open by force, ohilat he {^dually 
poured down her throat a large pailfol of cold water. In a abort ttme after ahe 
began to feed, and in about twenty-four houra after drank water aa usual, fully 
recovered, and remained an." 
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The county of Fife, Gotland, suffered much from mad dugs 
in 1748. Cows and swine were the animals most injured. 

A correspondent, writing from Charles Town, South America, 
under date of November 10th, 1750, says: "S^ce the com- 
mencement of this year, a kind of madness hath appeared 
among the doga in the country, so that most of them have been 
killed ; and lately some have been mad in this town. It is not 
remembered that there ever was a mnd dog seen before in this 
province. I do not hear that they have yet bitten any person ; 
but as soon as their madness appears, they attack every dog 
they see, which are, within a few hours after being bit, in the 
same condition. As it began in the country, some suppose 
this madness to proceed from these creatures feeding on the 
infected carcases of dead cattle, as no other cause appears. The 
mad dogs, if not killed, die in two or three days ; and some 
hogs have been seized in like manner."* 

In 1752, several mad dogs were reported about St. James's, 
London, and orders were issued to shoot all which appeared 
there. In some country towns the justices gaTfl similar 
orders, t 

According to Layard, " in the years 1759 and 1760, madnesa 
raged among dogs in London and its neighbourhood, in con- 
sequence of the mild winter and early spring." 

" It first appeared in the borough of Southwark, and the 
consternation diffused itself' all over the cities of London and 
Westminster. The magistrates immediately issued a very 
prudent and judicious order for every person who kept dogs 
to conHne them during a month within doors ; and ordered 
their beadles and other officers to destroy all dogs found at 
large, with a reward of two shillings for each dog which should 
be killed." * 

Great cruelty was the residt of this bribe to slay the 

• The Qtntleman'i Xngntinr, Januai?, 17S1. 

t Ibid., AupiBt, 1751i. ; "Animfll I'lngnes," p. 40y. 
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ifortunate dogs, and the moat burbarous scenes were enacted 
ly the brutal rabble, which had a premium put upon their savage 
propensities. Moorficlds was the burial-place of all the animals so 
murdered. " No less than the bodies of thirty dead dogs were told 
in one day in Tower Ditch, by a person of undoubted veracity, 
who was only casually pasaing by that way. ... Of the dogs 
that will be massacred on this occasion, not one in a thousand 
be mad ; and of those that are mad, not one, perhaps, will 
killed. Those who make it a revenue to kill the doga will 
carefully avoid meddling with any that have bad symptoms, 
from the dread of the consequences." '* The outbreak appears 
to have lasted until 1762. 

In 1763 a disease appeared among doga in France, Italy, 
and Spain, which, it is recorded, terminated sooner or later in 
madness. In Asti, Alexandria, and other places, all dogs, no 
matter who their owners might chance to be, were slaughtered 
by the authorities. In Madrid, nine hundred were killed in 
one day.t 

In 1768 rabies was alarmingly frequent in Boston and 
other towns in North America;^ and again in 1770 and 1771 
it was extremely prevalent among dogs and foxes in Boston 
and its neighbourhood ; swine were the principal victims of 
these animals' fury. The malady appears to have been looked 
novel in that part of the world at this period. 

In the early part of 1774, it was causing much alarm in 
Lancashire, and we find that at a general meeting of the 
parishioners of Secies, near Manchester, it was unanimously 
agreed to strike off from the poor'a-rates all paupers who should 
keep dogs. They also agreed to pay five shillings for every 
mad dog killed in their parish. § Lipscomb says the disease 

I was very general in England. || 
\ * The QifUleman'i Magazine. Aiiguiit. 1760. 
■ t "Aninul PlaBuea," p. i'lO. I Iliid., p. IBS, 

\ Tha GiBlltman't Hagazinc, Jxrne, 1774. 
I " The HuUir>' of Canine iUdncB*." London, 1809, p. 41. 
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From 1776 to 1778, the French West Indies was vieited for 
the first time by rabies, and in an epizootic form. " It wu 
believed for a long time that the Antilles were exempted froa 
rabies, because until now no mad animala had been seen ; buk 

from 1776 to 1778 it boa reigned almost eontlnuallj'. At 
Guadaloupe, the dogs were at first attacked with dumb mad-- 
ness, such as we had observed many years before, but without 
any other consequences. To this dumb madness succeeded thai. 
of a furious character; many cattle have been bitten and have' 
died of rabies ; we have also seen many human beings periak 
from this malady, negroes as well as white people. Numbers. 
of dogs which have been bitten, diedonly with symptoms of dumb 
madness {rage vtuct) \ but others have become really mad, and. 
bit whoever and whatever came in their way."* 

In 1779, in the district of Belluno, Italy, it was reported 
that a number of people and domesticated animals hnd been 
bitten by a mad wolf iu March, and that many of these died 
of hj-drophobia. i At Bourges, France, in the same year and 
month, a mad wolf bit a child, which ufterwarda became affected 
with rabies. J In this year, also, rabies canina was very common 
at Philadelphia and in Maryland, America. g In 1783, the 
malady was epizootic in Hispaniola and Jamaica, and this 
appears to have been its advent in these regions, "During 
my residence in the West Indies," says MoseJey, " I never 
heard anything of this disease ; and from the moat particular 
inquiries I have made, I am fully convinced that before 1783 
rabies had not appeared upon many, if any, of the islands." 
It appeared in spring in Hispaniola, and in June in Jamaica, 
where it continued until March, 1784. It was supposed to 
have originated spontaneously, and it soon became general. 
Many negroes were bitten, and died ; and swine, goats, and 
horses were also injured, and perished with symptoms of hydro- 

" St. Domiiigo, 



i 



• " De Moyena de Coiuerver la Santii des Blaiice at des Ncgres." 
1786. "Animal Plaeues," p. 486. 
t " Animal PUgusi," p. 190. ; Ibid., Ibc. e 

i Hnd., p. 400. 
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I phobia.* " It was said at first that it was brought to Jamaica 
£pom nispaniola ; but experience proved the fact to be other- 
wise. The common notion that this disease among dogs can 
only proceed from the poison of an external bito, or that it 
originatea in some particular dog from internal disease, and 
from thrnco is disseminated, has excluded the idea of spon- 

taneoua madueaa, arising from some peculiar influence in the 

^^K air. But this influence of the air generated the canine madness 
^^H in the year 1783, in the West Indies ; ibr it was general, and 
■^^ many dogs were seized with it that had no communication with 
others ; and some dogs which were brought from Europe and 
North America, and that were not on shore, went mad on their 
arrival in tlie harbours of the islands. . . . In 1783 this disease 
was general in Jamaica. Many negroes were bitten, and died 
hydrophobous. A boy belonging to Mrs. Inglis, in Kingston, 
L^H was bitten by a little dog supposed to be mad. . . . An 
^^H attorney- at -law in Kingston was bitten by his own dog. . . . 
^^H One of his negroes was also bitten. Many dog)* and goats were 
^^H bitten, and died mad. A horse belonging to Mr. Edward 
^^P East, in Liguanca, was bitten, and, being seized with mad- 
ness, was shot. Another horse, belonging to a merchant in 
Kingston, was bitten. He broke out of the stable and ran 
about mad, until by beating his head against a wall he killed 
himself." 

The oatbreak of the disease in^gjepaiu^ appears to have 
^^K been very serious, if we may credit the information conveyed 
^^H In a letter dated October 29 Ih, 1783, from Kingston, Jamaica. 
^^V' "By the arrival of a brig from Port-au-Prince, we learn that 

• ■'AninuilPlsgTie8,"p. 620. In the CmiiinwfB'. Jf,^n;inf forAuguat, 1760.iti> 
mentioned tbat Mr, Ingraim stated that " \n odo season of Ihejear the dogi in the 
Weit Indies ore particniarly Buhject to mudneu. In tbis aeniwn I hHve known a 
gmtnumhatornegroeabitby them." Speaking of Uie efficacy of the actoalcau- 
ten'.hesdds; "The first ten negroes wcroallcautoriKcd, ondeFGryonevaaciired. 
Oae year, near twenty negroes were bit in one day ; nineteen were cured, tbe 
other negro would not submit te the cautery, the hydrophobia came on, and he 
died mad." He knew of more than two hundred who had been so treated saccass- 
itallf . ahowitig how prevalent the diBcase must have been at Uiat onrly period. 



^^Ldied 
^■ibUy 
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the madness amoDg the dogs was almost imiversal throughout 
the island of Eispantola, and that orders had been issued by 
the GoTemment to destroy the whole race of them in that 
country, which had been so effectually carried into execution 
by the military, that the surface of the water in the harbour of 
Port-au-Prince was covered with their dead bodies. The said 
disorder is said to rage among the dogs at Kingston."* 

Canine madness waa raging all over the Karthera States of 
America in 1785, and the Gazettes of that year abound with 
accounts of its dreadful effects. It continued during the follow- 
ing year. Many cases of hydrophobia were observed in the 
Southern States of America ; t and in 1789 it was again 
prevalent in that country. In the State of New York a man 
died of hydrophobia, induced, it was supposed, from his having 
skinned a cow that had died of that malady. J According to 
Moseloy,g canine madness raged in England in 1788, and the 
disease was epizootic at Miinster, in Westphalia, iu 1789. || In 
1797 it was also epizootic in Rhode Island, North America."^ 

In the nineteenth century rabies appears to have become 
much more frequent than in the previous eras, especially in 
France, Germany, and England, and also to have extended its 
geographical limits very considerably. In 1803 it appeared for 
the first time in Peru. " This disease appears to have been 
unknown on the shores of Peru, until in the excessively hot 
summers of IftO.I and 1804, when it broke out in the scorched 
valleys along the northern part of the coasts, from whence it 
proceeded, with an epidemic course, southward to lea and 
Arequipa. It is stated that of forty-two individuals bitten by 
rabid dogs, and who died in the town of lea, the greater 

• The GtmXltmant Mtiffa:iiit, February, 1784. Tho diseaBC does not »i 
to have been teea in Uiapauiola (St. Dmningn) until the latter half of the 
tdghteeath coatuiy, ai Fouppo Deaparte9,wbu practised medicine t^ere from 1! 
until 1 748, mja it vaa unknown in Uie island. " A Saint Dominique on a I'avanblga 
de ne paa conndtre la rage."— ffiifoi™ dtt MaiBilini de «. Jomtiiiyui, vol. ii. p. 1S7. 

t " Animal Pla^ec," p, 624. J Ibid., p. 628. 

f "On Hydrophobia" (London, I SOS), p. 32. 

II -'Animal Plngnies." p. S28. i Ibid., p. 540. 
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number died in from twelve lo ninety days after being bitten. 
It appears that the foreeight of Ihe Viceroy, AbaBcol, had saved 
Lima from the ravages of this furious epidemic, for he ordered 
a general slaughter of the dogs in the city. During my long 
residence in Peru, I never witnessed a single case of declared 
hydrophobia." * Another more detailed and interesting account 
is as follows: "Neither in Peru, nor in the neighbouring 
sections of South America, were dogs ever known to be attacked 
by hydrophobia pn'or to 1803 ; but about this time the malady 
broke out, during the heat of summer, in the valleys of the 
northern coast, from whence it extended southward along the 
maritime plains, having arrived at the city of Arequipa in the 
spring of 1S07, while in Lima it was observed between the 
summer and autumn of the same year. . . . This disease arose 
spontaneously from the increased atmospherical temperature of 
the years 1«03 and 1804. It commenced on the northern 
coast, commonly called Costa Abajo, where the air was so 
heated that Reaumur's thermometer indicated the temperature 
of 30 degrees in some of the valleys. The calms were extreme, 
without the lightest breeze that could ripple the surface of the 
ocean. AnimftlH rushed into lakes and pools of still water to 

• A. Smith. ■'Diseaaes in Peni," Edinburgh Mfrl. and SurgimlJimnnil, 1811. 
Bee also Uoanue, " UbsarvHaiouea Bobre el Olima de Lima," p. 71, The slaughter 
tbus comiDODced has paieed into a cugt«m of annually deetrojiDg those ran- 
flding companions of nian,whon ths howl or piteous doath-ocy of tho poor animnl 
rings upon'tho oar, on fine aunimer mornings, aa Ihe watermen aro employed in 
knocking them dovn with their iron-pointed itieks in all tlie atreetl, and even at 
the vei7 dooiB or gates whore the persecuted croatores soek protection in vain. 
To Bee them dragged along the streets, bound together hy the waterman's lasso, 
tearing a bloody track behind them, and then heaped up in the public Bquarcs, 
where they are often allowed to lie for days, is truly one of the meet painlul and 
disgusting sights which Lima presenta, and to which the bloody scenes of the 
bull-ring are oomporatively nothing. — Trarulatnr. 

The tame dismal proceedings used to be enacted at Kerteh, according to Prince 
Demidoff ("TraTcls in the Crimea"). Tannent, in liis work on Ceylon, 
describes a similar disguBtiag performance, doge being pursned and deatroyed 
by clubs in the streets, and a premium given (or each unfortnnale animal so 
botohered. 8inc« bis book was published, however, I am glad to bo aasured that 
the hideous practice bus been discontinued, owing to the temonstrances of Iha 
BayaX Society for ths Prevntinn of Cruelty lo Animals. 
d2 
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relieve themselTefl from the seneaUoD of excessive heat. This 
disorder affected every sort of quadruped without distinctioti, 
and such was the degree of frenzy excited hy it, that some 
animals, in their fury, bit and tore themselves to pieces ; and 
in situations where the heat was extreme, several men fell ill 
with all the symptoms of hydrophobia without having been bit. 
.... The malady attached itself more especially to dogs, and 
some of them suffered so mild an -attack that their bite was not 
mortal ; but the greater number were severely affected, and 
propagated the infection to their kind, to other quadrupeds, 
and to man. . . . The mean and niggardly overseer of a sugar 
estate had distributed among his negroes, though advised not. 
to do ao, some head of cattle that died rabid; which he did 
under the impression that they were only iocado, or touched 
with that disease which in hot weather usually affects cattle 
from the mountains ; and the result was, that of the poor 
negroes who had partaken of this meat, many died with 

symptoms of hydrophobia In the towns of lea and 

Arequipa the number of individuals who died, after having 
been bit by mad dogs, was greater, and their cases less 
equivocal than the preceding. In lea a single rabid bitch 
bit fourteen persons in one night, and all died with the 
exceplion of two men, who agreed to be placed under medical 
treatment. ... In the city of Arequipa it was much disputed 
whether or not the malady was a legitimate hydrophobia, and 
learned papers pro and con were written by the Drs. Boeaa 
and Salvani. In this paper-war much time was lost. . . , 
Immediately upon being made acquainted that the epidemic 
hydrophobia approached the capital, the Viceroy of Peru, 
Abascal, ordered all the dogs in the place to be kiUed, by 
means of which he liberated Lima from the impending scourge; 
for though a few hydrophobia patients entered at this period 
into the hospitals, they were not inhabitants of the city, bat 
some individuals who had come in from the neighbouring 
farms and valleys. When this calamitous epidemic commenced 
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in the valleys of Costa Abujo, Done Joee Figueroa wrote me to 
Bay, that the dogs went about with their tails between their 
feet ; they slavered much, hid themselveB from human sight, 
howled lufitily, and presently they fell down and moved no 
more. The cats, with their hair on end, ran about the houee- 
tops. Horsea and asBos got enraged the one against the other ; 
they threw themselves on the ground, rolled about, and in- 
stantly, on being dead, they swelled and putrefied. Blaok 
cattle, roaring and lowing, bounded about, fought with each 
other, in the contest even broke their horns, and they died 
quickly. . . , Professor Estrada confidently stated, that of 
forty-two individuals who died in the city of lea, after having 
been bit by mad dogs, the greater number were cut off in from 
twelve to ninety days after the accident. The symptoms which 
followed the ingraftment of the poison disclosed themselves in 
the form of convulsions, oppression at the breast, sighs, sadness, 
laboiious breathing, horror at liquids and shining objects, fury, 
vomiting of dark bilious matter, and an incessant, urgent call 
on the part of the patients that the assisl:antH should depart 
from them, because they felt themselves impelled to attack, 
bite, and tear Aem to pieces. None in this state survived 
beyond the term of five days. . . . Since the year 1808 this 
terrible epidemic has been disappearing. From time to time, 
however, a dog may be seen running violently hither and 
thither, and biting all whom he may happen to meet, in the 
(tame way as is done by the really mad dog." • 

According to the statements of competent authorities, rabies 
was imported into La Plata in 1806, by sporting dogs belonging 
to English officers, and since that time it has continued there. 

In 1803 also commenced one of the most remarkable epi- 
_zqotieB of vulpine rabies on record. It began in December, in 
the districts of Aubonne, CossoOay, Orbe, and Yverdon, at the 
foot of the Jura Alps, where dead foxes were observed, and 
people, dogs, pigs, and other animals were bitten. The opizooty 
• f^milb, " Poru b* it is." vol. h. p, 2iS. 
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continued with more or leas intensity until 1835, and in the 
interval sprend OTer nearly the whole of Switzerland. In 1804 
it appeared in the Kingdom of Wurteraburg and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. In 1819 it had considerably increased in 
intensity and extent, having extended into the circle of the 
Upper Danube and Bavaria, and up to 1825 it raged with mnch 
Herceness in the Black Forest. In 1821 and 1822, it reigned 
in the forest of Thunngia, and at Jena a young captive fox 
became rabid on the chain and bit its owner. In the Voralberg, 
between May and September, 1821, seventeen goats and cows 
had perished from the effects of bites inflicted by rabid foxes. 
In 1824 it was very common among the foxes in Upper Hease, 
and it was observed that it spread like any other contagious 
malady, generally from district to district, and from south to 
north. It reachcfl Lower Hease and the frontiers of Hanover 
at a later period. In Southern Germany the malady continued 
for several years. In 1834 it was very frequent in the Prin- 
cipality of Ilohenzollern ; and in August, 1836, a man and a 
girl were bitten by a fox in the district of Rottenburg. The 
girl died of hydrophobia, la the winter and spring of 1837 
mad foxes were killed at Ulra. It appears that this vulpine 
epizooty did not reach so far as North Germany. The 
symptoms observed in these animals were undoubtedly those 
of rabies. They attacked people in the woods or on the public 
highways, even entering villages ; and during the continuance 
of the outbreak every kind of domestic animal suifered from 
the transmission of the virus by wounds occasioned by these 
creatures ; even fowls were not exempt. Badgers were observed 
to be infected. In some places all the foxes died, and bo many 
people suffered that there was a regular panic among the 
villagers." 



■ I regret I cBimot in thu place afford fuither deimls of this must TemBrkuliIe 
Bill intarestiug egjuooty. In another rolume, on ''AnintBll'logaBB," which I trust 
will be imbliahud liaforc long, I havi> gii-en full jiartifiulan of tbn progrew, 
■ymrtoma, and ilhor Qf>tnworlhy features of Ihp oEilbrunk. 
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At Crema, in Italy, in 1804, a mad wolf descended from the 

mountains in November and bit thirteen persons, of whom nine 

died of hydrophobia.* In 1S06 rabies was very common in 

£ngland, according to Blaine, and abounded in the vicinity of 

I London. In the two succeeding years it continued to rage, 

f after which, for several subsequent years, it was less prevalent, 

"but it never became apparently extinct or rare as before."t 

In the winter of 1807 it raged as an epizooty at Dover, and in 

some of the neighbouring towns. Many cases of hydrophobia 

occurred in the human spccies.| Until 1833 it was more or 

less prevalent in the City of London and suburbs every year, 

' It was frequent in North America in 1810,g but in Ohio it 

appears to have assumed an epizootic character, affecting dogs, 

I Wolves, and foxes. \\ 

Rabies was very common in the Ukraine in 1813. Marochetti 
I witnessed it in fourteen persons.^I A rabid wolf appeared at 
J Bar-sur-Omain, France, and wounded many persons, some of 
whom afterwards died.** 

According to Unienville, it appeared for the first time in the 
island of Mauritius in 1813, and was supposed to have been 
introduced by an English ship from the Bay of Bengal, which 
had English-bred dogs on board.tt In 1815 the malady was 
much more frequent than usual in Austria, and particularly in 
Vienna. According to the most reliable accounts, there did 
not occur, annually, more than four or five cases of sporadic 
madness among dogs in Vienna and its neighbourhood between 

• Brera. ■' Pioapetto della Clmioa Med. di Fadovft." 1819-20. 

t "Cttmne Pnthology," p. 97. 

J Lipacomb, " Tlie HiaUrf of Canine Madness," p. 30. AIoBeloy, " On 
Hydrophobia," p. 1, 

( Thacker, A<netiea), Med. and Phitofophiail Sigiiler, vol. i. p. 457. 

I Riliietk, Jouricaa Jaurnal a/ Xrdicai Seience, 1830. 

1 "ObBarrationsBiu-rHydniphobie." 

** QuunpioQ, " RelatioD HlnUiriqiiB des Aocideiu CAoai par un Lonp Eniagc." 
Aria, 1813. 

tt "Staliit, de rile Maurice." vol. ii. p. 322. Pridham ["Tho Mauritiuaand 
Us DepandsndeB," London, IHiB, vol. i. p. 237) HMerU thnt dyga " haro naver 
been known to go niad in this iBlund," 
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1808 and 1814, The disease broke out as an epizooty in the 
latter year, when it commenced in the month of October with 
five, and tenninated in December with fifteen coses. In 1815 
the disease increased in virulence, seven cases occurring in 
January ; the number increased during the year to forty-six 
cases. There could be no doubt as to the epizootic character of 
the malady, according to the veterinary professor, Waldinger, 
who watched its progress and described its characteristics, as 
in by far the larger proportion of cases — viz., forty-three — the 
dogs attacked by it had not been bitten. Peculiar atmospheric 
conditions preceded and accompanied the epizooty, and at last 
diseases dependent upon the weather, with disturbance of the 
functions of the skin, aa, for example, rheumatism, arthritis, 
and mange {schdbe) appeared.* In 181-5 it prevailed in aa 
epizootic form at Copenhagen, according to Viborg.f 

In May, 1817, a rabid wolf attacked and wounded several 
people in the department of Isere, France. Hydrophobia 
affected several of the injured. J In Podolia, in 1818, Marochetti 
had no fewer than twenty-six persons in his care affected with 
hydrophobia. 

In 1819 the Duke of Richmond, then Governor- General of 
Canada, was bitten by a captive fox, and aftorwarda perished of 
hydrophobia. In 1822 Forster states that rabies was common 
in Holland ; % and in 1824 it was epizootic in Sweden, extend- 
ing also to the foxes, wolves, cats, and even to the reindcer.|| It 
was likewise general in England, Norway, and Russia. H From 
1823 to 1828, Hertwig reports that it was more than usually 
common at Berlin." 



• Waldinger, '* {Esterridio Jolirbuch,'' '816. Also " Abhandlung libcr dio 
gewobnlichen KrwikhBiten der Huode." Viunnn and Trieste, 1818. 

t " Conapuct Prscip. Diom. quie Comm. da Euzootia Coitilia iLtqUD Hydro- 
pLobia." HsCaiciiHB, 1817. 

I Troillet, "Kouveau TmiW de In Rago." Lyons, 1820. 

i "ThoDiHiirderat.fHta!tIi,-p, 179. || '• Bueuaka Luk. Sullsk. Arb.." 1824. 

1 Gsrwiii und JuliuB, " Magazin," vol, viii. p. 273. 

*• "MagsKiij fi/r Tbicrheilkiinde." " Bi'ilrage ziii nnhei-n Kenntnisit dpr 
WuthkrHnkkoil." Bevlin, 1H20. 
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IiL 1635 two children, a horse, and an ox were bitten by a 
mod badger at Langenaufhochr Bavaria. It may have been 
infected by a rabid fox, as the malady was then raging among 
these creatures in Germany. Indeed, Count Sponek appears to 
have been of this opinion when he wrote : " Had it not been 
madness {toll), the great dread of mankind, which Urian Berg- 
mann mentions as peculiar to these animals, would have deterred 
it from attacking human beings in broad daylight; tbis is 
sufficient to stamp the disease as rabies, which was probably 
due to the badger having had a combat with a mad fox," " In 
1828, according to the Registrar-General's Report, no fewer 
than twenty-eight persons died of hydrophobia in England and 
Wales, The veterinary professor, Prinz, reports its destruc- 
tiveness in Dresden in 1829.t 

In 1828 to 1830 Bohme asserts that rabies was frequent in 
Saxony; and in the latter year it was also prevalent in Eng- 
land and Vienna. In the latter city thirty-nine cases were 
reported. In 1831 and 1832 it was wide-spread in the 
Grand Duchy of Poson ; and in 1833 it prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent at Barbadoea.J In 1834 it was general in Saxony, 
and in 1835 it was unusually frequent in Pomerania. On the 
15th of February of this year, the government of the canton of 
Thurgau ordered the destruction of all the foxes, as rabies yet 
reigned among these creatures, In the canton of Zurich, in 
thia year, a cat and a horse were affected with rabies, and 
in Lausanne sheep were attacked with it.g Fitzroy says that, in 
1835, hydrophobia was very prevalent in Chile ; and men were 
hitten and succumbed to the malady. The valley of Copiapo, 
it is incidentally mentioned, is more particularly visited by tho 
scourge. [| 

In 183C the disease was still more common in Pomerania 



g NttturhiHt. JagBTboobarhton," HeidelbtiTg, 1828. 
t "DsWuthderHun'ldUBSouthe." Leiprit, 1832. 
[ Schombiu^h, "Hialory of Barbad^efl." 

} ■* AtcMt fur Thierheilkuude, SchweiE. ThieiaraU." vol. vii. pp. afiB, 32o, aiiO. 
H "NBlralivoof tho Bea^^lc." 
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than in the previoaB year, and it was also present in Branden- 
burg and Saxony. In Brandenburg, horses, cattle, and sheep, 

as well as people, were bitten, and suffered from the effects of 
the malady." At Paris it was also seriously prevalent.f In 
the following year its presence in Austria is reported by EnoLz ; 
and in 1838 commenced an epizodty at Vienna, which con- 
tinued until 1841. Between the years 1830 and 1840, only a 
very few cases were observed iu that city. During the very 
hot summer of 1834, it was particularly noted that only one 
case of rabies occurred in Vienna and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. In 1838 it appeared in an epizootic form, and 17 cases 
were recorded; in 1839 there were 63; in 1840 only 42; 
but in 1841 no fewer than 14L cases were reported J — an un- 
precedented number, and which caused the greatest alarm to 
prevail. The following year there were 42 cases, and in 
1843 only 2, It is also frequently mentioned in the annual 
report of the Dresden Veterinary School, by Professor Prinz, 
for 1838. g In Wurtemburg the malady was epizootic from 
September, 1839, to the end of 1842; and the veterinary 
profesBor, Hering, beliered it to have been tranemitted from 
the foxes.ll From the 1st of January, 1840, until the end of 
February, 1842, rabies was observed to affect 230 dogs and 21 
bitches. 11 

For 1839-40, the compte-rendu of the Veterinary School of 
Lyons reports but few cases of rabies ; but in the next report 
— that for 1840-41 — Professor Rey states that "during the 
year cases of rabies occurred in great numbers in the dog 
species ; out of sisty-four cases under observation as suspected, 
thirty-three showed symptoms of the disease and died. It is 
to the sudden diminution of temperature after great warmth, 

• "Sanitataboricht der Provinz. Biandonlmrg," 1836. 
t ■' Recuail do Mid. Ytt.," vol, liv. p, 473. 
X " MitthoUnugeQ Ustcrr. Veler.," loi i. p. 66. 
\ "HagoiinrurdiB OeBsmmtaThlerhoilkiuido," 1S38. 

II ''Kepertorium fiir Thiarheilkunde," »ol. ii. "WnrtombergerCorreBpoDdcnz- 
blat," vols. I., xii., riii. 
T " Rspertoriiun," vol, iii. Fabcr, " Wuthkrankheit,' ' tqI. i. p. 218. 
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pasd to the consequent cbilling of the skin, that the so firequent 
and spontaneous outbreaks of this redoubtable malady should 
be attributed. The autopsies did not furnish anything remark- 
able. We had occasion to observe four new cases of rabies 
transmitted accidentally by dogs to solipeda — two horses, an 
OSS, and a mule. Two dogs were inoculated with the saliva 

of the mule, but without any result We are already in 

posaession of some facts which only too clearly prove that the 
virus preserves its virulency iu passing through several animals. 
In two instances dogs attacked with communicated rabies have 
produced the malady in others animal of the same species. 
A ram, fifteen months old, bitten in the lip by a dog suffering 
from spontaneous rabies, was affected eleven days after. By 
inoculation with the lancet, the virus of this ruminant induced 
the disease in about thirty-£ve days in another ram of the 
same ago. Here is au example of the transmission from one 
herbivore to another of rabies communicated by a carnivore. 
In three experiments, we have noted that of two dogs bitten at 
■ the same time, the first alone has contracted rabies. Might we 
■^m this inl'er, as Dr. Marochetti has done, that after the first 
bites the virus is expended P " • 

The same talented veterinarian, in the compte-rendu of this 
school for the succeeding twelve months, 1841-1842, again 
alludes to the uncommon prevalence of the plague : — 

' During this year the city of Lyons has been alarmed 
by the frequent occurrence of rabies (rir/e) ; eight people have 
^rished in consequence of bites from doga affected with this 
Energetic measures have been adopted by the autho- 
rities, and three thousand wandering dogs have been sacrificed. 
Never at any period has the school received so large a number 

iof hydrophobic animals : out of one hundred and four dogs 
which have died in the hospital from various diseases, sixty- 
two perished from rabies. It is not easy to assign any cause 
!for the frequency of so redoubtable a malady; and it is in 
• ■■KccueilduMid. ViWrmaire," vol. iviii, p. 700- 
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this reepect that we are forced to confess how difficult it often 
is to iix upon the etiology of a diseoae. In 1842 rabies showed 
itself in au enzootic mauner, not only in this city, but also at 
Ais, Niames, and at Rouen — in different climates, under oppo- 
site atmospherical conditions, and at various epochs. Never- 
theless, it was during the month of June last, in the hot 
weather, that the cases were most numerous. 

" Up to the present time we have found that it is necessary 
ia seek for one of the most active causes in the production 
of rabies in the vicissitudes of the weather, and especially in 
the sudden transition from an elevated temperature to the 
cold rains which are so frequent in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains. Sut, above all, it is necessary, with regard to sanitary 
policy, to point out the facQify with which the malady may be 
transmitted by stray dogs, which, subjected to no surveillance, 
and exposed in large numbers to the attacks of the hydro- 
phobic, in their turn may contract rabies, and thus spread it in 
a frightfully progressive manner. In support of this assertion, 
we may state that the instances of communicated rabies have 
been much more frequent than the spontaneous cases, and that 
the scourge has soon disappeared after the destructive measures 
instituted by the authorities have been carried into effect. In 
comparing our registers of mortality for the canine species, we 
find that since 1811, a period of thirty years, 779 dogs affected 
with rabies have died in the hospital. They have been admitted 
at all seasons of the year, but in different proportions ; Juno 
has most, April comes next ; then in decreasing proportions 
come Hay, July, August, March, and September, February 
and October, January and November, until in December the 
number is reduced to one-half." • 

In the following year, 1843, only fourteen cases were admitted 
to the hospital of the school, t 

Sir W. Maxwell, Bart., of Monreith, Wigtonahire, Scotland, 

informs mo that in January, 1841, the disease was introduced 

• "RFcuiilde Mid, Vel.," vol. IX. r- lai- t Ihid., p. 756, 
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ito his kennels by a strange, mud-covered dog, and caused the 
doBtruction of the foxhounds and other dogs. Rabies was not 
known in the county at that time. 

Dr. Adolphi, Imperial Veterinary Superintendent of Mitau, 
reports, in 1844, an epizooty among cattle so closely resembling 
rabies that he believed it to be this disease, though no mad 
dog had been seen in the district of Ileyden, Eeinland — the 
place where the outbreak first occurred. It commenced in 
June, 1843, aud prevailed until the end of July, 1844. The 
affected animals ran with tossed-up heads and wild looks madly 
round the pastures, goring and striking at all other animals 
with their horns. Every now and again the upper lip was 
drawn upwards in that peculiar manner in which vicious 
animals are apt to twitch it, and they kept up a continuous 
tellowing, which struck all hearers with terror, and which was 
not excited by the sight of a dog or any other creature, though 
it increased it. They foamed at the mouth ; the bind parts 
were weak, and the weakness increased so rapidly that on the 
third day the animals were usually atretohed on the ground, 
and could not be raised but with great difficulty. The muscles 
of the thighs, shoulders, and face were contracted at intervals 
as by spasms ; and if the cattle chanced to be tied up they were 
restless, gazed wildly about, and bellowed frequently ; if free, 
tfiey rushed straight onwards over everything until some 
obstacle impeded their progress, and then they fell heels-over- 
..liead and lay still, apparently exhausted. There was no 
lual thirst, and the power to swallow remained unimpaired. 
Any fluids poured in the mouth, as water, bran gruel, &c., 
-were sucked down, and the only peculiarity observable was a 
motion as of choking, and a twitching of tho muscles of the 
fece. The disease was very fatal, most of the affected dying 
.about the end of the fourth day, Adolphi believed it to be 
■pontaneouB rabies, as he could not discover that the animals 
had been wounded by any mad dog.* 

• " MogaziD fllr die QeBainiQte ThiBrheillnuulp," 1844, 
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In 1847 great numbers of mad doga were seen, in May, in 
RoBcommon, Ireland." My friend. Deputy- Controller Eogers, 
informs me that rabies also appeared at Malta this year, and, it 
was supposed, for tte first time. It was very serious in its 
consequences, as several people bitten by doga and cata 
perished. From 1843 to this date, only a few cases occurred 
annually in Vienna and neighbourhood, but in this year the 
number commenced to increase, there being 14 mad dogs; 
next year, 19; 1849,17; 1850,20. 

Rabies eanina raged epizootically in 1851 in Jforthem Ger- 
many. At Hamburg alone no fewer than 267 cases were observed 
among dogs.f At this place, according to Schrader, it appeared 
afteranintervalof twenty-three years, in October, 1851. InSep- 
tember of the following year the number of ascertained cases 
had already reached 203 : in August alone there were 44 cases. 
Active measures were then token — all stray dogs killed, and 
orders given to keep others tied up. The total number killed 
at this time was 1,400, in addition to some 300 or 400 killed by 
their owners. In October the number of cases had diminished 
to 17 ; November, 11 ; December, 9 ; and Jftnnary, 4. But oa 
the restrictions being relaxed, the cases again increased, until 
in June, 1853, they were 14, and July, 17. Vigorous action 
was again resorted to, and a reduction once more took place. This 
was succeeded by another increase, until at last it was subdued, or 
wore itself out, in 1856. The total number of cases reported 
daring this epizooty, by the veterinary authorities at Hamburg, 
waa nearly 600. Schrader states, that though the epizooty 
prevailed on both banks of the Elbe, yet it was not observed 
on any of the islands in that river, probably because it waa 
not carried to them by contagion. f A rabid wolf also caused 
much damage in France in 1851. "A mad wolf in the 
vicinity of Huc-au-Gal, in France, has, during a single day, 
bitten no leas than forty-six persons and eighty-two head 
>, Hftrcli. 1862. 
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J of cattle. The accounts arc very afflicting. The con- 
sequences have begun to showi themselves. One person is 
dying after another in the most frightful agonies. All the 
cattle were puqjosely destroyed. The treatment recommended 
in similar cases— namely, that the wound should be kept in a 
I state of suppuration for fifty days — has not been adopted, so 

^^^ that probably none of those bitten can be saved."* 
^^^H In the Turkish territories, in 1852, a similar occurrence was 
^^^M noted. "The small town of Adalia, in tbe Turkish territories, 
^^^ has just been tbe scene of a sad catastrophe. On the 7th July 
a mad wolf rushed into the place, attacked and severely hit 
several individuals in the street ; but becoming at length 
alarmed at tbe cries of the people, he made for the gardens at 
the skirts of the town. In consequence of this being tbe time 
^^^ of the silkworm harvest, several hundred individuals slept in 
I^H oneandthc same garden, and 1^8 of them were severely wounded.- 
^^B Owing to the governor having recently taken from the inhabit- 
^^^ ants every kind of weapon, the unhappy people found them- 
selves without any means of defence. The wolf was at length 

I driven thence also ; but the same night he attacked a flock of 

^^K sheep, and killed eighty-five of them. It was not until the 
^^^K following day that tbe people, to whom the governor hod 
^^^ returned their arms, succeeded in destroying the beast. The 
r report of a medical man resident in the town, in regard to the 

L wounded, is frightful. The most shocking part of the affair is, 

^^H that several of those bitten have already died raving mad, and 
^^H tbe population of the place are in a state of the most terrible 
^^^ consternation, "t 
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L. Llovd, "SumdinnTiiui AdventuTes," vol. i. p. ib\. ThiB author, when 

deembing the Northern wotf, suya: "The Scandinavian wolf, though suliject 

to seTBral diseaaes, ii happily, I heltcvB, exotopt from rabipH. This i» well ; for 

were they liable to that horrid infliclion, the consequcocEB would be dreadful 

ft«m liair numbers, and their being bo ganerBlly dislributod throughout the 

In wnrxner climatefl, as is known, the dBatrnelioo caiaed by this 

when the fiil«l malndy la at work within him, is awful to uonteuiplBte." 

thii.y p. 461. 

t Ibid., p. 462. 
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M. Staaislaus Prioux, in hia"yieile Saint Hubert," refers to 
thedread rabies waa causing on the Continent in 1851 : "At the 
time when rabies had spread the utmost terror over the greater 
portion of the northern countriea (about two years ago, in 
1851), I knew an old man at Brussels who, in hia youth, had 
undergone the ordeal prescribed by St. Hubert, and who yet 
carried on his forehead the precious cicatrix ; he assured me he 
had saved the lives of several people by granting them delays, 
while others bitten at the same time by the mad animals died." 

In England, in 1856, rabies showed itself among dogs and 
in a herd of deer to a serious extent. " Rabies, or hydrophobia, 
baa shown itself to such an extent at Stainbrough, near Barns- 
ley, as to excite the alarm of the inhabitants of that locality, 
and to attract the attention of medical men. The disease began 
to exhibit itself on a small scale in a herd of deer in the latter 
part of last or early in the present year, immediately after one 
or more mad dogs had been seen roaming about the locality, 
one of which is supposed to have communicated the contagion. 
Nearly one hundred deer have already fallen victims to its 
effects. WbUe in a at^te of disease, these otherwise innocent 
and playful animals foam at the mouth, worry each other like 
dogs, and tear off each other's hair and flesh, and, when placed 
in a state of confinement, bite at whatever comes within their 
reach. With these symptoms the above number have already 
died, and others are continually being affected by the disease. 
Five or six dogs have also died at the same place, exhibiting 
the same symptoms, tlntil recently the disease was not sus- 
pected to be rabies ; but attention has been drawn particularly 
to the matter, through a child belonging to one of the work- 
men having been bitten by one of the dogs. This caused an 
alarm, which led to a medical gentleman being caUed in ; and, 
on investigating the circumstances, he has pronounced the 
disease to be rabies. In his official capacity of medical officer 
of the Bamsley Local Board of Health, he has issued a timely 
notice or caution to the inhabitants, in which he states that 
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there cannot be any reasonable doubt that hydrophobia has 
tnaniiested itaelf \a a serious extent in the neighbourhood, and 
he calla upon all persona to be oq their guard to protect them- 
eelrea and their families from the inSictloa of this terrible 
malady,'" 

In Berkshire, litewise, in this year, rabiea was reported in 
a flock of sheep belonging to a farmer at Kuffield. On the 
morning of February I7th, in a fold containing seventy-two 
very fine ewea heavy in lumb, a etrauge dog was found by the 
farmer's son, and beside it two of the ewes dead, and two others 
so seriouslj injured that they were afterwards killed. The dog 
growled at the boy, but, being pelted with atones, it ran away 
towards the village. It was then discovered that about twenty 
more sheep were wounded, more or lesa, about the nose and 
ears. The wounds were dressed, and these aheop were put in 
a fold by themselves; but two or three weeks afterwards 
several of them began to exhibit sjinptoms of madness, and 
fifteen of them lambed, the lamba being brought up by hand. 
The ewes that became rabid trotted backwards and forwards by 
the aides of the fold, and repeatedly bit at the hurdles, tearing 
mouthfuls of wool out of each other, foamed at the mouth, &c. 
" Twenty-two are since dead, and there are five more that were 
slightly bitten, which no doubt will also die before many days. 
The mad lurcher afterwards attacked two dogs, which were 
soon shot. It next ran to Mr. Corderer'a farm at Lashbrook, 
and fell on his dogs ; but that gentleman, suspecting the dog to 
be mad, shot him, and then his own dogs, and consigned their 
bodies to the Thames." t 

My friend, Mr. Michie of Shanghai, China, informs me that 
awhile he was in Hong Kong, in 1857, au English bloodhound 
mddenly became rabid and bit several people ; one man died of 
hydrophobia. It was remarked that thia waa the firat caae 
which had occurred on the island, and none have been reported 
■ince that time. 

The VttetinaHm, vol. nit, p. 341. t Tho ffm.rf.i? JKft<^<•y, M«\, IGSC. 
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From I8€5 to 1860 rabies was extensively prevalent over a 
large portion of Northern Germany, France, and Spain ; but, 
strangely enough, the cases in Vienna were very few, except in 
1865, when there were sixteen. la 1858, the disease was bo' 
serious in Algeria that the Governor- General issued a circular 
relative to preventive meaaures* 

In 1860 rabies was prevalent in America, especially in the 
west, " attributable to the large number of idle dogs every- 
where kept, or, rather, allowed to prowl about without much 
keeping." + In this year there were several cases of canine 
madness in various towns of France.? Captain Malcom, Royal 
Engineers, informs me that while stationed at Canton, South > 
China, a man died near that town, in 1860 or 1861, of hydro- 
phobia. In 1801, while I was quartered with the British army 
of occupation at Tientsin, near Peking, NoAh China, cases of 
hydrophobia, caused by bites from rabid dogs, occurred among 
the native Chinese.g 

About this time, and for a few years subsequently, the 
presence of rabies was more than usually noted in Rhenish 
Prussia, and it appeared in an epizootic form at Vienna. In 
reality it began in 1860 with 12 cases, in 1861 there were 
10, and in 1862, 32. In 1863 there were 29 cases, and in 1864, 
24. As in 1841, when this dreaded malady was epizootic 
in the same city, the dogs which were generally affected 
belonged to people who were in tolerable circumstances ; the 
animals had been well fed and carefully preserved from the 
vicissitudes of the weather ; but did not get sufficient exercise, 
and were seldom, if ever, allowed to gratify their animal pas- 
sions. As in 1841 also, the majority of the dogs affected were 
mongrels, or belonged to irritable and nervous breeds ; or they 

• " Annales d'Hygiene PubliquB," 1866, p. B7. 
t Tho Vclerinarian, vol. ixiiii. p. 393. * Ibid., he. cil. 

} The gTot«aqucDeHS of Uie Chinese mind in genorsl matters is peihsps mort 
congpicuouB in tbose reUtiiig to medicine, and more puiicularly to disMuea. I 
am aiwuted on the boat aulhority that, in some parts of tho Flowery Liuid, it !• 
-./tteTni^eriiiLt^li^^ that ii num aSected with bydiDphobia is eiwtiiile. and that bs 
I iff'ij) distresifA-BadlultipiBtelJ^itdSbia bscSUse ho CBimot be delivered. 
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were dogs wbich, having beon kept all tlit-ir lives chained up, 
had become very yiciouB. The males appeared to be more 
frequently attacked than the females ; but this might have 
been accounted for by the fact, that in Vienna dogs are more 
numerous than bitches. The adult age, as in l!J41, seemed to 
be the most favourable for the development of the malady. 
Thirty-two animals were admitted to the Imperial Veterinary 
Institute ; eight of these were dead on their arrival, and of the 
others only seven showed symptoms of furious rabies, the other 
seventeen being affected with that fdtm which is known a^ 
"dumb madness." 

Professor Pillwax. of the Veterinary Institute, baa given an 
excellent description of the outbreak, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer again. In the meantime it may be mentioned 
that in one of the thirty-two dogs which, during life, presented 
all the symptoms of rabies, the most characteristic lesions of 
typhus were found ; also, that nine of the mad dogs sent to the 
Institute had bitten twelve people, and only one of these, a young 
lad, contracted the malady. He had been bitten by the dog 
which, on a necroscopic examination, had offered such evident 
lesions of typhus. Four weeks after being wounded the first 
symptoms of hydrophobia appeared, and he soon succumbed. 
Three other persons bitten by this dog had their wounds 
immediately cauterised (the boy's wounds had not been so 
treated, because of their number and extent), and they 
escaped.* 

In Saxony the diseaae appears to have been prevalent at this 
time. Haubner says that, previous to 1860, only a small 
number of mad dogs had been observed in that kingdom ; but 
in that year a few isolated outbreaks wore reported. In Dres- 
den, however, for more than ten yearp, not a mad dog had been 
seen. In 1863 it began to spread gradually, and at length it 
prevailed over the whole kingdom. In (his year 10 cases were 

"(EslcnriehuichoViOTteljRhresschrirtfiir'WiBsenBohnftlirheThicrheilkunile,'' 
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reported ; in the following year, 33 ; in 1865, 227 ; in 1866, 
287 ; and in 1867, 250.' 

About 1862 Sir Samuel Baker, esploring the Nile tfiTrntaries 
of Abyseinia, informs ua not only of the existence of hydro- 
phobia — or, rather, rabies — in that part of Africa, but also of 
its appearance in an epizootic form. " One night we were 
sitting at dinner, when we suddenly heard a great noise, and 
the air was illumined by the blaze of a hut on fire. In the 
midst of the tumult I heard the unmistakable cries of dogs, 
and thinking that they were unable to escape from the fire, 
I ran towards the spot. As I approached, first one and then 
another dog ran screaming from the flames, until a regular 
pack of about twenty scorched animals appeared in quick 
BUCceBsion, all half mad with fright and fire. I was informed 
that hydrophobia was very prevalent in the country, and that 
the certain preventive from that frightful malady waa to make 
all the dogs of the village pass through the fire. Accordingly 
an old hut had been filled with straw and fired, after which 
each dog was brought by its owner and thrown into the 
flames." f 

In I8C4 great apprehensions were entertained in Lancashire 
as to a severe outbreak of the disease ; and to such an extreme 
degree had the alarm attained, that in June of this year it was 
calculated that upwards of one thousand dogs had been de- 
stroyed in Liverpool alone — seven hundred by the police, and 
three hundred by private individuals. The number of deaths 
from hydrophobia registered in England was twelve. In Ire- 
land seven persons died of hydrophobia (six males, one female). 
No deaths are reported from Scotland. 

For two or three months in the middle of 1865, rabies 
prevailed to a very unusual extent among dogs in and around 
London. In the neighbourhood of Enfield, several sheep were 
bitten, some of which fell victims to the dreadful malady, and 

• " Handbuch der VBteriniir-PoliiBi." Dresden, 1870, p. 30B, 
t ■■ The Nile Tributaries of Abysdnia," p. 164. 
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I othen were killed. Many persons were bitten, and two or 
' three deaths occurred &om hydrophobia.* The total number 
of deaths registered in the human species in England was 
nineteen. 

At Lyons, France, in 1865, the malady also appears to have 
been largely on the increase, aa Professor Saint-Cyr, of the 
Veterinary Schoolin that town, reports the admission of no 
fewer than 159 dogs into its canine infirmary, being an exoess 
of 62 over the number admitted in the preTious year. Some of 
these (78) were actually rabid, and others (81) only Buspected. 
Altogether 87 were affected, and all these perished,! 

But in I8C6 the disease appears to have assumed a formidable 
extension and virulency in England, and especially in Lan- 
cashire, as no fewer than thirty-six deaths from hydrophobia 
are reported by the Registrar- General. Eleven of these were of 
persons residing in liondon, thirteen in Lancashire, three in 
Northumberland, two in Buckinghamshire, two in Durham, 
one each in Kent, Hampshire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and 
Cheshire. In 18ti7 a "Metropolitan Streets Act " was passed 
which enabled the police to seize all vagrant dogs. In June, 
1868, it was put in force, and the number of cases of hydro- 
phobia immediately became greatly diminished in and around 
London. 

At Shanghai, North China, according to the testimony of my 
friendTHr. Michie, merchant of that town, rabies showed itself 
among English dogs during the Bummer of 1867, and several 
persons were wounded. Two Europeans, bitten by their own 
dogs, periahed soon after from hydrophobia. At this time a cat 
had also evinced symptoms of the disease and was destroyed. 
Dr. Michie informs me that in the two fatal cases, the disease 
followed within a few weeks of the injury, and that within the 
two months succeeding the death of these persons, rabies 
became extraordinarily common amongst the dogs of the 

• The I'tterinarinH, July, 1866, p. *sa. 

t JoHr<wi rf» JWr-rf. rMrimin it Zym, 1886, 
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European residents of the settlement, and sereral persons were 
bitten. Owing to the alarm occasioned by these events, im- 
mediately the injuries were inflicted surgical aid was sought, 
and it was remarked in none of the cases in which precautions 
were taken did the disease occur. Excision beyond the marks 
of the teeth on every side, and cauterisation, in all probability 
were the means of snving several lives. Dr. Michie saw several 
of the dogs that wore suffering from the disease, aud by his 
advice not only were these shot, but also other apparently 
healthy dogs belonging to the same kennels which had been 
bitten by the original rabid dogs. 

In 1868 BO many cases of rabies were reported in Belgium, 
where the disease is usually very rare, that the authoritiea 
had to issue stringent regulations for its prevention and sup- 
pression. It appears to have commenced about January, and 
was reported from several provinces. Up to May no fewer 
than thirty-two dogs, a horse, and a cat, had been admitted 
to the infirmary of the veterinary school at Cureghem, near 
Brussels, according to the report on the disease drawn up 
by order of the government, by Professors Deffiys and Thier- 
neese. In two cases the malady had been transmitted to the 
human species.* Mr. Michio informs me that iu the winter of 
1869-70, a Scotch terrier became rabid at Chinkiang, China, 
and bit a buffalo, which subsequently died of the disease, the 
symptoms being well marked. f 

In I860 rabies was noted in Faris, and the transmission 
of the disease from the cat to the human species was reported.? 



• JohthbI di Mtd. rttfrimire de Bmxtllu, 1888, p. 319. 

t Hydrophobia appears to be well known to the Chinein phygicinnB, and far a 
long time it haa been lie aubjcct of their ingeauity in thu matter of remedie*. 
ADioDg the«e ifl a preparation which 18 lauded as an infallible cure. This ia 
oomposod of mnak, half aii onnce ; native and artificial oinnnbflr, of each five 
drachtoi. These substiLDcog are rubbed down together 1« an impnlpahlc povdcr, 
aud then given BiiBpondod in a spoonful of rice-epirit. Calm deep and eopioUB 
Iierepinition comos on after two or three hours ; otherwise, a second doee of the 
powder is given, and a cure, they eay, is sure to follow. 

; " Reoueil de Mtd. Vfterinaire,'" 1869. p. S36. 
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Kirly in this year cases of rabies began to be observed in 
oicashire, and up to the present time (January, 1872) tbe 
izooty — for the malady really assumed an epizootic form — 
B continued and extended, reaching as far as Yorkshire, 
il wiiere it caused much damage and deatruction of human life, 

and the borders of Scotland. So early as November, 18(58, a 
young woman was wounded by a mad dog at Preston, and 
in March, 1869, sis rabid animals were destroyed there, two 
deaths among people having occurred." In this month all the 

*dogs captured at large in that town were destroyed. In the 
neighbourhood of Wigan, and at Chorley, rabid dogs were seeu, 
Rnd cows and doge were wounded by them and died of rabies. 
Other animals bitten — dogs, pigs, &c. — were destroyed as a 
preventive measure."]" The cases occurring in Preston and its 
environs were followed by others some miles further south, and 
almost simultouieoualy outbreaks were reported in the counties 
lying east and north of that town, the disease gradually ex- 
tending further from this supposed centre. « 

In September several cases wore reported as occurring at 

Hudderafield, Yorkshire, and a boy aged three years died of 

hydrophobia.S At Newburgh, in the same montb, a mad dog 

bit a mau and several other animals ; the man died. A rabid 

retriever dog attacked and wounded several persons and dogs 

^^Hio and about Derby, Nottingham, and Loughborough, in 

^^BH'ovember. It was supposed this animal had been bitten in 

^^^ the commencement of the month near Wigan. In January, 

1870, in the neighbourhood of Hebden Bridge, near Halifax, a 

strange dog prowling about a farmstead bit a cow and a dog. 

V died of rabies. " During the past few months many 

8 of this kind have occurred in the same neighbourhood. 

;s, pigs, cats, cows, and horses, have been attacked, destroyed. 



* The Standard, March, 1869. 

t The I-Vr»riiion'oH, vol. »lii. p. 283, 

I Ibid., vol. ilii. p. 100. 

) Bril-k MtdiMl Jmr««l, .Seril. 23, IM 
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or died from the effects of hydrophobia. Several human bemgn 
have been bitten, and lost week a man died from the efiects." * 

In February (20th} a man died in the Nottingham general 
hospital from hydrophobia, having been bitten on the SiSth 
December, 1869. The dog which bit him waa traced from a 
neighbouring village through twenty milea of country and 
many villages, having in its course wounded many dogs and 
men.t In March also two men perished from hydrophobia in 
this town, another in the hospital in May, and a child in 
September. In February a boy seven years old died of the 
disease at Carlisle, and in the next month a man succumbed to 
it,* In March a fatal case in mankind occurred at Staiybridge, 
and another at Dundee, Scotland.!! In the district of Winder- 
mere, Cumberland, towards the middle of 1870, the authori- 
ties were compelled to order all dogs to be confined. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire much alarm likewise prevailed in 
consequence of the frequency and extension of the malady. In 
Hudderafield Mr. Kirk reports the district around as a centre 
of infection, and as having had several indisputable cases of 
rabies in dogs, and one in the horse, in this year.|| 

In Bolton, Lancashire, in December, my friend Mr. Lawaon 
reports rabies in the human species, cows, and sheep ; If and Mr. 
Worthington of Wigan, in the same county, states that since 

• The Standard, Junuary, 1B70. 
j^ t £n(i»*Jf»rfi«tfJbi(n«i, February 26, 1870; Deceniber2, 1871. 
"^ t Ibiii April 30, 1870. { Ibid. 

II The Vettrin»rian, Docember, 1870. For Huddocsfleld thore U the following 
proolamation, dated May 30lii, 1870 : " This is to certify that we, the onder- 
iigned, being two of Her Majesty's JmticeB of the Peace, do hereby direct that 
from the date hateot until tie 3l8t day of August next, all Dors, within the 
borough of HuddenSeld, sball bo confined on euepicion of caiiino madnefia. And 
notioe is hereby given, that every person who, during the period set forth in the 
foregoing Notice, suffers any dog to bo at large, incurs a penalty of any sum not 
eiCBeiiiog forty shillingfl. ot, in the dieoration of the juatices before whom ha 
may be convicted, may bo imprisoned for a period not eiceeding fouTtoon days. 
All dogi found in the streeta or highways will be considered to ha at large, 
unless held in check by a string, chain, atrap, or other fastening. 
" (Signed) C. H- JoNBs. Mayor, J.?. 

Wbiomt Mellor, Daputv Mayor, J.l'."' 
1 The ViUnnant,', May. Iti71, 



^^^P August 
^^^ scarcely 
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August the diaeaae hud assumed moat alarming proportions, 
scarcely a week having passed without three or four animals 
falling Tictima to it. He was able to enumerate no fewer than 
forty-two cases which had occurred within a radius of nine 
miles during the previous eighteen or twenty months, many of 
which had corae under his own notice. The list comprised four 
human beings, one horse, eleven cattle, twelve sheep, and four- 
teen dogs.* Referring to the extension of the disease and the 
facility with which it could be propagated over a wide expiiuao of 
country, he gives the following striking illustrations : A terrier 
belonging to a gentleman in his neighbourhood was severely 
bitten in November, 1869, by a dog that had wounded four 
cows, which subsequently perished of rabies. Soon afterwards 
the owner of the terrier, who was ignorant of the serious Datura 
of the injury inflicted on the animal, and the danger he wua 
incurring, sold the dog to a dealer in that town, who again 
sold it shortly after it came into his possession. Immediat«ly 
this became known inquiries were m!ide by the police for the 
purpose of having the dog either kept under surveillance or 
destroyed. The dealer was applied to, but either could not 
or would not furnish the slightest information as to its where- 
abouts. As these men are in the habit of trading with dealers 
in other towns, it is not improbable that this dog may have 
been sent many miles away, and had become the source of 
incalculable mischief in its new locality. t 

On the 9th February the inhabitants of Shevington and 
Mawdesloy were throvm into a state of great alarm by a rabid 
dog which made its appearance in these townships (near 
Wigan), and after committing an immense amount of mischief, 
was destroyed the following morning, at the farm of Mr. Henry 
Alty, Black Moor Hall, Mawdesloy. The animal was a small- 
sized sheep-dog of a light-brown colour, with a broad band of 
white hair round the neck, white stripe down the face, white 
lore-legs, and about three inches of white at the extremity of 

• ITiB rttrrmiyinn. May, ISTl. t H'i'l-. Aufc'iii.t, ISTn. 
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the tuil. Thifl description was given in order to warn people 
who might have seen the animal in other places than those 
mentioned, without suspecting it to be mad. From inquiries 
made at the time, the dog was first seen on the preceding 
Sunday at Rufford, from whence it passed through Mawdesley, 
over Hunter's Hill, through Wrightington, to Welsh Wliittle, 
in which neighbourhood it seems to have remained during the 
night. Early next morning it was again seen at Mossy Loe, 
in Wrightington, and after severely injuring a sheep near 
"Wrightington Hall, passed into the lower part of Shevington, 
traversing nearly the whole of the township during the day, 
and attacking indiscriminately every animal with which it 
came in contact. About four o'clock in the afternoon it again 
passed through Wrightington, by way of Anderton'a Mill, in 
Mawdesley, and here for the remainder of its brief existence its 
depredations were indeed fearful, scarcely a farm having 
escaped its visitation during the night and following morning. 
In this township alone nearly a score of dogs which had been 
bitten by it were shot and buried in one week, and many others 
were probably afterwards destroyed. Among the victims at 
Shevington were several dogs, a shoep, calf, and a cow. A 
horse was also ferociously attacked by it whilst at work near 
Appley Bridge, but being seized by the hairy part of the tail, 
fortunately sustained no injury. No people were injured, 
though several had narrow escapes. The whole of the dogs 
known to have been bitten in Shevington were destroyed, and 
the other animals, being under the immediate notice of Mr. 
Worthington, were to be destroyed directly the disease mani- 
csted itself. That the strange dog was rabid there was not 
the shadow of a doubt; the characteristic symptoms of the 
disease being well developed during life, and, hcaidoa, an 
examination made after death revealed unmistakable evidence 
of rabies. " As a rabid dog in the latter stages of the malady," 
adds Mr. Worthington, " is invariably irresistibly impelled 
tn ramble and do miachici', and is almost iucessimtly on the 
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VlOTe, it is probable that many dogs Id the above townships 

ive received slight and unsuspected bites." As a means, 

lerefore, of preventing the extension of the disease, it was 
earnefltly auggeated that every dog to which even a shadow of 
suspicion might be attached, should bo immediately destroyed, 
or kept in the most rigorous confinement for a period of at 
least t«n months. "Those who have onco seen this truly 
horrible disease," he saya, "or who entertain the slightest 
regard for public safety, will not, I am sure, for a moment 
hesitate to adopt such an easy and effectual precaution."" 

It is afterwards intimated that several dogs and cattle which 
had been wounded by this errant dog had become rabid. 

During the summer months, rabies in its two forms appeared 
among the Lyme (Cheshire) harriers, and led to their extermi- 
nation. 

On the I4th March, 1871, the disease was observed in the 
vicinity of Disley and Marple, in Cheshire. A bull-terrier dog 
suddenly appeared in a farmyard at Stanley Hall, Disley, and 
bit a sheep-dog. It then went through the village of Disley, 
and bit two other dogs. These were subsequently destroyed, 
exhibiting all the symptoms of rabies. It then appears to 
have left this neighbourhood, and gone through Lyne to Wim- 
blehurst, in Marple, where a flock of twenty sheep were 
Attacked by it, and nearly all were wounded, thirteen show- 

ig bites about the head and neck. Two were severely torn, 
['0ne had a large piece bitten from its cheek, and the other had 
lips lacerated to a great extent. The dog was killed soon 
After in Wimblehurst. 

About the 15th April several of the sheep were observed to 
be strange in their habits, and especially to exhibit pugnacious 
eymptoms, by butting at each other. Four died on the 18th ; 
im the 19th eight were destroyed ; and in June only five of the 
flock remained. 

The sheep-dog at Stanley Hall appeared " strange in his 
• 'ITie ¥tt*r%»arian, Horub, 1871 
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habits," according to the farmer, about a fortnight after being 
bitten, and, breaking away from its kennel, it bit another dog 
in the village. Running afterwards to Cheadle Hulme, it was 
kiUed. 

On April 9th a rabid harrier made its appearance at Disley, 
and, after an exciting chase, it was shot at Strines, but not 
before biting four other dogs, which were at once destroyed. 
It also came in contact with two or three dogs which, from 
their not showing any wounds, wore not destroyed. One of 
these was a large mastiff, which seized the barrier, and shook 
it. In about three weeks afterwards the mastiff appeared to be 
quite altered in its usual habits, which caused his owner to 
give it some laxative medicine. The animal, to all appearance, 
recovered ; hut while it was indisposed another dog, a retriever, 
began to play with it. This retriever was subsequently de- 
stroyed for rabies, though there existed a doubt as to whether 
it was infected by the mastiff or from a black -and- tan dog 
which bit it a few weeks previously. The black-and-tan was 
a litranger in the locality, and was seen to chase some hens 
after biting the retriever. This led to ita being ehot.* 

Mad dogs were seen in Gloasop and Werneth, in Derbyshire. 

Up to the present time the disease has been noted as more 
or less prevalent among dogs in the North of England, and 
other animals have become infected with rabies. Many people 
have also died from hydrophobia, induced by the bites inflicted 
by rabid dogs and cats, notably in Liverpool and other parts 
of Lancashire, and in Leeds. For instance, in the Leeds 
Merenry for June 7th alone we find the following records of 
bites:— A dog wearing a wire muzzle too large for its head, 
bit a man in the leg. A female servant playing with a poodle 
dog, was bitten by it through the lip ; and a valuable dog of the 
" snap " breed, lying asleep on the sofa in a room where a child 
belonging to its master was at play on the carpet, suddenly 
jumped up, and attacked the infant, lacerating its cheek in a 
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Miking manner. The animal bad never exiiibited a savage 
I disposition before this occurrence. It was at once destroyed. 

Elsewhere the disease was appearing in a really epizootic 
I and alarming manner. 

In Cleveland the disease showed itself in the commencement 
l^of June. "At Skelton, in Cleveland, on Friday, a stray dop 
' visited the village, and bit neveral others, and also a man and 
two boys at Hobhill, where it was afterwards shot. Another 
dog visited Saltburn-by-the-Sea, and bit eight dogs, which 
were subsequently shot. A third visited Mark se-by-the- Sea, 
where several were bitten ; and a fourth, about a fortnight ago, 
was shot between Lnzenby and Redcar, after having bit a man, 
a cow, a pig, ond several dogs," ' 

In Nottinghamshire it was also causing alarm in this month. 
On June 19th a dog belonging to a person at Gedling went 
mad, bit one of his children, broke loose, ran away, and was 
not afterwards heard of in the locality. The following morning 
it was seen at the Lentou Ford, on the Trent, where it turned 
into a field in which was a large fiock of sheep, one of which 
was bitten by it, it not having run away with the others. Then 
the dog ran across the canal to another field, and attacked a 
youth who was digging up thistles. The boy fought him man- 
fully with his implement, which the animal seized with great 
[ ferocity, indenting the handle with its teeth, and covering it 
j with foam and blood. Beaten off, it turned into the public 
I street of Beeston, where it met a flock of sheep, bit many of 
them, and then wounded the young man who was driving them 
Beverely in the nose.f It then tried to attack a dog that was 
being led by a man, but being outmana;uvred, it ran miles 
without any one being able to trace the damage it committed, 
until at length, biting the policeman on duty at Lockington, 
B lost sight of.+ 



• Zttdi Mtftury, Jnael, 1871- 

t Thib sum's voandB were promptly attended to. and up to the pm 
(Jastiftr;, Wi) he continues in ftond health >t .Itherntone. 

t The NoUiiigham JtiurMi, June 20, 22, 1871. The ralloHiog \t » 
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In the Sporting Gazette for July 1, 1871, we read : " Very 
alarming intelligence lias reached ub of the outbreak of hydro- 
phobia in several hunting kennels. The Quorn have lost all 
their entry, and many of the Albrighton have died ; whilst, 
still more serious, fears are entertained for the fate of the 
huntsman and one of his assistants in the latter pack, both of 
whom were bitten.* We also hear that the disease h 



the maftiBterial notic^o placarded in Nottingham in 1871 :—" BoTongh of Notting- 
ham. — Dogs. — I, John Maiming, Esq aire, Major of the Town and Count; ot the 
Town of Nottingham, in parsiumco of ' The Town Police Clauses Act, 1847," do 
hereby direct that on arcoant of Canine Mndneas ezieting in tbia Town, oil dogi 
Khali be confined for Pour Calendar Months from the day of the date heraof.— 
John Maknino, Mayor, 6th June, 1871. Every person who suffora any Dog ta 
be at large Joring the time above speciScd. will be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 40*., and any Constuble may tnko Oie Uficnder into custody without variant. 
EfBry Dog at any time straying at large in the Borough will be taken charge of 
by the Police, and if not claimod after the expiration of Six Days will be 
dostroyed." 

• My fiiend, Mr. Cartright, M.B.CV.S., of Wolverhampton, baa kindly sent 
me the following interestiug description of the outbresili among the Albright^a 
and Quom hounds. Ho writes on August 28th ; " I was requested by the 
Master of the Albrighton Hunt to go on May lOth (o the kcanela, and make a 
pttt-tMrlem ezamimilion of a young bound (of this yr^ir's entry), which Uio 
bontanmn had shot and bDriod the day before, u ha nupeetol it was tXMnA 
with 'dumb madness.' The body, after it was eihiuned, appeared fresh and in 
good condition. The abdominal cavity pn«ont«d nothing renrnrkablo; the 
stomach contained only a little slimy mumis, and there were a few patches of 
inSammation on the peritoneal coat of the largo intostincs. The liver and 
kidneys were quite healthy, as also were the heart and lungH. There was no 
enlargement or other abnormal appearance of any of the glands of the throat, 
and themuooue mombnuieof the mouth and pharynx appeared quite natoral. On 
removing t^o bonoa of the cranium, the dura mater presented a highly injected 
appearance ; there was an increase of the arachnoideal fluid, and tbere was a 
larger quantity of fluid than natural in the lateral ventricles. The substance of 
the brain was also affcctod, and the blood vesscla at ita base were very muoh con- 
gested. From the attendants, I learned that tliis hound had been roared by a 
butcher at Newport, and had been at the kenneli about two months before it 
began to show symptoms of illness. These symptoms were an altered manner, 
loss of appetite, and a liigposition to soap nt men or dogs— more especially dogs— 
and ai) it had bitten the huntsman and his dogman, it was at once destroyed. 

■' On the 8id of June, I was again requested to attond at the kenods. Tfao 
day previous, the huntimon observed something the matter with the moutli nf 
another of the yoitng hounds. O a examination, he saw several small wart- Ilk" 
excrescences on the base of the tongue ; these ho at once removed with nippers, 
and bled and physicked the animal. When I saw it, the gland* of the throat 
were enlarged. th« lower jaw dropped, but there wa« no discharge of saliva, ami 
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spread amongst some of the Scotch packs." Cases continued 
to occur in the Albrighton pack, of both furious and mod 



the moatll folt elightly warm. It appeared weah, vith a peculiar husk, was. off 
\\» fe«d, lapped water freely, but wns unaiile to swallow i it wai retired in 
manlier, and had to Iw dragged out of the kennel into the open : it wna quiet 
with ita attendants, but very anvage with other dogs ; indeed, it worried a terrier, 
which was inunodiat«ly destroyed. On the night of the 4th the Bymptonifl 
« violent ; thoaoimal continued ({nawing at the doore and bricVwork 
of the yard, and when I raw it on the mointng of thii 5th it had booome quite 
Bihauatod ; the lower jaw and lips were more penduloiu — in fact, it appearwi 
sinldDg, and died during the night, ftnt-miirtan oiaminntion on the Glh: the 
IS found \a conlnin a amaU quantity of straw, hair, grass, and some 
partly digested food *, its coats were net inflamed, and the intcstinea and other 
abdominal vincem were healthy ; the f unga and heart were normal ; the parotid 
and other aalivary glands were larger than natural, and had a pallid appearance-. 
The mucous membrane of the mouth and throat was much inflamed, and peeled 
off rer; eaaily. An abaccas had formed on each side of the laiices, Irom whirh 
between two and three toaapoonfuls of tliin, greyish matter issued, Tho brain 
waa not examined. 

" Un the Ifith, a third hound (same entry) was broogbt to my eetablishntent to 
ho exiunined. It bad presented Bymptoms similar to the former cases, but bad 
been lying in an uncfinsrioas state for nearly twelve hours before death. Thi' 
jnil-mnrltm appearancea were also similar ; the abdominal viscera wore healthy ; 
stomach contained some attaw, hair, and earth ; a little straw, half-mastica(«d, 
WIS in tho pharynx, and its lining membrane was inflamed. There was an 
fncreased quantity of fluid on the brain and in tho lateral ventricles, and tlic 
brain itself, as vroll as its membranos, had a pallid appearance. 

" On the same day, two hounds were sent for pnit-merltni examination from 
the Quom kennels. No satisfactory account of the symptoms was forwarded, 
except that one of them had ap[>ean!d stiange in manner, and showed a disposi- 
tion to bite other dogs. The body of one was much swollen, and a Inrgequantity 
L of (cctid gas escaped when the abdominal cavity was opened ; the stomach and 
I intestines were also distended with gas, and very much inflamed. A small quantity 
I of bod, partly digested, was in the stomnch ; the lungs were black, and filled 
I with blood ; and the membranes of the brain, as well as the blood vessels at ita 
base, were very much congested, Tho pttt-merlitiH appowancea of tho other hounil 
were similar to those presented by tho cases from Alhrigbton, but the bmin 
could not be examined, as the animal had been shot through the head. I went 
lo Qnom seit day and examined tho bodies of three other hounds; they hail 
evidently been Buffering from the same disease as those at tho Albrighton 
tmanels, and had shown similar symptoms during life — altogether, they hiid lost 
■even hounds by tho disease. 

"Another hound was taken ill on the ITth June at the Albrighton kennele, 
with symptoms similar to tho former cases. It was sliot, and buried without any 
]>Mf-iwrfi>M eiamioatien being made ; and as tho discHse bad confined itsel f tu 
ttke young hounds, and appeared likely to attack them all io turn, it was deemed 
advisable to destroy the others. The remaining six couple were accordingly 
■hot. About a month ago an old hound showed sj-mptoma of tho first ttoge of 
thediscBBe, and it was immedinlely destroy ed. No other cases have occurred 
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rabies, until at last in November, 1871, those remaining wero 
destroyed. 

On August 15th, according to the Daily Neirs for the 18th 
of that month, Mr. Berry, a minister in Mossley, died from 
hydrophobia, arising from the bite of a cat three months pre- 
viously. 

Towards the end of 1871, cattle were dying from rabies in 
Cheshire. Sheep were also bitten by s rabid dog at West 
Hartlepool, and died of rabies.' 

In Cumberland and Durham the disease was also committing 
great havoc. Mr. Wilkinson, M.R.C.V.S., of Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne, informs me, under date of November 30th, that he bad 
seen and heard of more cases of both forms of rabies for the 
last three years than he could have believed possible, and had 
pointed out its apparent increase to veterinary surgeons and 
others. In Durham the most notable occurrence was the 
outbreak of the malady among the county foxhounds, which 
necessitated the entire destruction of those still unaffected. A 
correspondent in the Fii-M for December 2, gives the following 
intereating relation of the eveut ; — - 

" Perhaps no more striking instance of the uncertainty at- 
tendant on the most promising and best-laid plans in hunting 
affairs has ever been demonstrated than the destruction of the 
Durham county hounds, wbich, from the rapid spread of 
hydrophobia and dumb madness in the kennels, had become an 
absolute necessity, in order to obviate the danger of spreading 
a disease the most dreadful and fatal in its consequences of any 
to which human or animal life is subject. A short history of 
the case may be useful as well as interesting, not only to 
masters of hounds and hunting-men, but, from its peculiar 
physiological characteristics, to all who take an interest in and 



boe, and when I bbw the pack s few days sgo nil wore in good health uid oc 
ition," Aj stated above, the whole pack (a iog one), coaaOiag at twenty-ni 
cmptea, was Gnoll; deitroyed in November, li-eBh ca^ei having occurred. 
• The FrfmsffiioM, December, 1871- 
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"mtoh those TiBitatioiis which appear at diBerent times among 
buman beings and animals. 

For the last seven or eight years the Durham county hounds, 
under the management of a committee, have had Thomas 
Dowdswell, from Lord Macclesfield's, as their huntsman ; and 
it is not too much to say that by caroful breeding, with the 
advantage of some of the best blood, the pack had been brought 
to a state of perfection never surpassed since the time of Mr. 
Ralph Lambtfln, who for so many years hunted the country at 
present occupied by these unfortunate hounds. The pack of 
forty-one couples commenced the season under the most 
promising auspices, with a country well stocked with foxes and 
every prospect of success; but, alas for men's calculations! a 
check has come, and every hope apparently so well founded 
has been destroyed by a Tisitation as sudden as it was 



" About five weeks ago, after a very good and severe run, in 

breaking up their fox, Dowdswell observed a fine young hound, 

called Carver, by Lord Macclesfield's Foiler, going from hound 

to hound in a very unusual manner. Taking alarm, he had 

the hound led home, and by direction kept confined in a place 

by himself for a few days in order to prove the nature of the 

disease, which increased in intensity, and on the third day the 

1 dog was perfectly mad, biting and gnawing everything he 

I oonld reach. Four hounds he had bitten previously were 

ftt once put down. On a post-mortem examination the stomach 

B found in a state of extreme irritation, and full of ex- 

[ inneous matter, such as straw, chips of wood, &c. This, of 

. coarse, was sufficiently alarming, and those in charge of the 

' pack watched anxiously for any unpleasant symptoms among 

► the other hounds. All went well for a fortnight, then two 

[ bitches were seized on successive days with a disease in the 

Y throat, which prevented them swallowing, and was accom- 

I panied by a loss of the use of the lower jaw. These were 

1 treated by blistering the throat with doses of calomel, and 
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feeding them as well as coald be accomplished with strong 
broth and Btimulants, by means of the horn. Both died. On 
a po8t-mort«m examination, all the parts appeared in a natural 
condition except a mucous covering in the throat, the general 
appearance of the internal organs being similar to that when 
death is caused by suffocation. A few days elapsed, and other 
hounds were seized in precisely the same manner, all dying in 
about three or four days. As a rule the hoimds so attacked 
were quit« harmless, following the huntsman, and apparently 
grateful for anything done for them. The attacks continued, 
and some few began to show signs of rabies. The general 
features of the disease were, however, what is usually called 
dumb madness, which, beyond doubt, is contagious in its cha- 
racter ; and seeing that no hound once attacked ever recovered, 
the decision come to was to put them down immediately on the 
first appearance of the symptoms, in order to avoid infection. 
Up to last week about nine couples had been attacked and 
died, the disease still running on. Of course hunting was 
dropped, and the committee, feeling deeply their responsibility, 
called a meeting of tho eubecribers in Durham on Monday last, 
to take into consideration the proper course to be adopted 
under these painful circumstances. The question to be decided 
was, whether, looking at the danger to life and the uncertainty 
as to any known mode of cure, the pack should be destroyed, or 
an attempt be made to stamp out the disease by isolating every 
hound. TJp to Saturday it was thought the latter plan might 
be adopted and tried with safety; but the Monday morning's 
report showed the attack on several more hounds had assumed 
unmistakable symptoms of rabies. This fact induced the meeting 
to come to an unanimous resolution ; ' That it was a duty 
they owed to the country to sacrifice the whole of their 
gallant pack, and to appeal to masters of hounds for a few 
hounds to enable them to finish the season so disastrously cut 
ahort.' 

" The most singular feature of the matter has been that it 
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commenced with a cose of decided hydrophobia — successive 
attacks being clearly the disease called dumb madness — then, 
again, a case or two of rabiea followed by more dumb madness, 
and lastly, before the fatal order was given, aeveral cases of 
hydrophobia. Now it is not probable that two diseases would 
be concomitant in the kennels at the same time ; and, as the 
premonitory symptoms were to a great extent the same in all 
the cases, it is but fair to assume that the whole of the attacks 
were different phases of the same disorder, and that, whatever 
had been its origin, it eventually took the shape of a contagious 
epidemic of the moat violent character." 

To fJiB kindness of Mr. C. Stephenson, veterinary surgeon 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, I am indebted for an important fact, 
communicated to him by Mr. Harvey of that town. It would 
appear that Carver, the hound first affected, was bitten before 
it was sent to the kennels, and that none of tho diseased 
hounds were attacked by dumb madness in the earlier stages 
of the malady. The remarkable feature in the history of the 
outbreak, however, consisted in the fact that some drafts of 
the pack were sent to India towards the end of July, and it 
was reported in Durham at the commencement of December 
that many of these had been attacked by a " disease of tho 
throat," as the reporters termed it, and " hanging of the lower 
jaw," and that " all died." The hound Carver did not exhibit 
any marked symptoms until long after these drafts were 
despatched, and it was therefore concluded that there was no 
probability of its having bitten any of them, and that the 
rabific poison must have been introduced into the kennels 
before they were sent away. 

In consequence of the great prevalence of rabies at the com- 
mencement of 1872, the Duke of Rutland would not allow any 
bitches to be sent to the stud hounds at Belvoir, and the Hon. 
G. FitzwiUJam issued similar orders with regard to Slilton ; 
neither would he allow hounds to he sent to other kennels. 

The wide and serious extension of this epizooty over the 
f2 
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country appears to have been largely, if not altogether, due to 
the msufficiency of the police measures adopted in the different 
towns and districts, the late period at which they were intro- 
duced, the want of a proper and uniform sanitary organisation 
to combat the spread of this and other contagious diseases of 
animals, and the general ignorance prevailing with regard to 
its symptoms and nature. 

A writer in Land and Wafer for September 23rd, 1871, says 
that "hydrophobia has been very fatal in Barbadoes during 
the summer." The custoa of the public library at Bridgetown, 
in separating two dogs which were fighting, was severely 
bitten, and afterwards died of hydrophobia. " In one coloured 
iamily three children died of hydrophobia ; in another 
two." 
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GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF RABIES. 



Thoitgh rabies is undoubtedly moat prevalent in tLe temperate 
regions of the world, and incomparably less frequent in the 
torrid and frigid zones, and though it is altogether unknown 
in some parts, yet it would appear that the facilities for increased 
communication with different and hitherto very remote quarters 
of the globe have, of late years, tended much to diffuse and 
generalise the malady, and to introduce it to countries where, 
until recently, its terrible presence hod not been felt. In this 
respect it does not differ from a multitude of diseases which, 
like it, are transmissible, and whose geographical limits, 
apparently well defined and fixed less than a century ago, are 
now indefinitely extended, and will be further increased just in 
proportion as the animals liable to them are carried further 
beyond their present location. The most striking example of 
this is, perhaps, to be found in the case of bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia, a contagious disease which was confined to a com- 
parably small area in Central Europe towards the end of last 
century, and is now as destructive among the herds in North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and even in the interior of 
South AMca, as it is in the cattle-sheds and pasture lands of 

I our own country. 
Only in this way can we explain why rabies was reported by 
travellers and others, only a short time ago, aa unknown in 
certain countries where its effects are now most painfully 
experienced; unless we admit that their inquiries were not 
sufficiently close or skilful, or that their knowledge of the 
people, their customs and traditions, was too superficial. 
Nevertheless, it is very remarkable that certain regions with 
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which Western communication has been uninterruptedly and 
increasingly maintained for a somewhat considerable period, 
and into which European-bred dogs have been largely in- 
troduced, should have remained free from the canine scourge up 
to the present day. I have carefully inquired, and have 
also examined the writings of every available authority, yet 
cannot find that the disease has ever been witneeaed in either 
Australia or New Zealand, though the number of doga imported 
into these two eountriM must have been very great. The 
malady has never been observed in Van Diemen'a Land, accord- 
ing to Darwin;* nor yet in the Azores or St. Helena. In 
North America, as we have noticed in the history of the 
disease, it is well known, and sometimes assumes an epizootic 
form; but in South America, if we are to form an opinion 
from various trustworthy sources, it would appear to be only 
partially distributed. As we have seen, it was present as a wide- 
spread epizoiity in Chile in 1835, and it haunta the valley of 
Copiap6. The memorable outbreak of 1803 proves that it has 
been in Peru ; according to Sigaud t it is observed in the Brazils 
from tune to tune, and, indeed, on occasions it Is somewhat 
prevalent. This is coniirmed by Spix and Martius.* 

In the time of Azara, it must have either been extremely 
rare or altogether unknown on the eastern side of the Andes ; 
for that traveller thought the American continent was exempt 
from rabies.l Ulloa never heard of the disease in Quito.H 

In Mexico, according to M. Liguistin, chief veterinary 
surgeon in the French expedition to that country, rabies, though 
not often seen, is yet known, " It is observed from time to 
time in the dog and cat particularly, and it is notorious that it 
especially attacks European doge im]>orted into the country. In 
our own experience, since our arrival in Mexico, we have had 



"Tha Jounml of a NaturaJiat," 

"TwTris in tha Bnwils," p. 424. 

"Beuen in Braatlien." 
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occasion to destroy two European dogs affected with confirmed 
rabies, witliin three months of each other. The first belonged to 
Marshal Bazaine, and presented all the characteristics of 
primary or spontaneous madness ; tho other also belonged to 
an officer on the staff, and became rabid in conscqueQce of u 
bite it bad received some days before it was destroyed." 
M. Pemaud, veterinary surgtdm in the artillery, has also de- 
scribed a well-marked case of rabies in an imported dog in 
Mexico.' M. Ligiiistin gives the particulars of three cases of 
hydrophobia in tho human species — one from the bite of a cat, 
and two by dogs. In Mexico the extract of the plant "buaco" 
is believed to be a specific against the effects of bites from 
rabid or venomous animals, t 

Rabies is also well known in the West Indies. Hillary says 
that canine madness " is so frequently seen in most hot countries, 
and especially in tho West Indies, that it may bo said to be 
endemial."* We have seen that it was prevalent at Barbadoes 
so early as 1741, in Hispaniola and Jamaica in 1783. in St. 
Domingo in 1776, and in Guadaloupe. It is a frequent disease 
in Hayti, and appears in all seasons. Ceylon has suffered 
severely from it, and hyenas frequently become mad.§ Forbes 
writes of Ceylon as follows; "Tho native doctors acknow- 
ledge their inability to cure hydrophobia, saying they can heal 
tho bites, but the gods must do the rest. Three months is the 
time after which they consider any one safe who has been bitten , 

by tt mad dog At one time, when mad dogs were very 

numerous in the Mital^ district, mad jackals were also to be 
met with ; and two men, who had lain down to rest in an open 
shed, were severely bitten by a jackal, which, from their 
description, was evidently in a rabid state. As these men were 
, travellerB I did not Icam their fate ; but I have known an in- 

I stance of a horse dying from the bite of a mad jackal. One 
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day, in that same seaBon, I discovered that three terriers, 
which I bad inherited from the commandant who preceded me, 
were wandering about tbe house, all of them suffering from 
hydrophobia, and one of them so far gone as to be unable to 

close hie mouth They were destroyed without having 

done any mischief. A few days after this u servant, standing 
near the door of a room in which my family were sitting, see- 
ing a strange dog rushing in, snatched up a rice-pounder, 
which fortunately lay within his reach, and killed the animal 
at a blow ; soon after a half-armed crowd appeared, and recog- 
nised this as the mad dog of which they were in pursuit. It 
was about the same time that, when riding oiit one evening, 
I met a moorman who had been severely lacerated by a mad 
dog, but the wounds healed up in about three weeks." This 
man died of hydrophobia six weeka afterwards.* The dis- 
ease has also visited the Mauritius, as noticed in our history, 
but Moreden never hoard of a case at Sumatra, t We have 
described its appearance in North and South China. The 
Abb^ Vinzot has heard the rirtues of a particular species of 
Polygala much vaunted as a remedy for hydrophobia in China. 
P^re Legrand states that it is prevalent in tbe empire of 
Annam, and save it is cured by the thorn-apple {Stramonium) 
in such strong doses as to produce phenomena of intoxication 
simulating tbe symptoms of fiirioua madness. The once 
famous Tonquin remedy, consisting of native and artificial 
cinnabar, was derived from that country more than half a 
century ago. 

Tbe malady is perfectly known in India, and the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone says that in Afghanistan it affects wolves, 
jackals, and dogs, and is attributed to the simoon or pestilential 

• " Eleven Yean in CeyloQ," vol. 1. p. 303. 

t " Hirtory of Sumdtra," p, llfi. "Thoieilogs brought from Europe Itwa in 
a tvw yeaiB thirir distinotive qoolitiea, anil degensrate at length into the cur with 
erect ean, Kuj/u, vnJgatly called the parinh dog. An instance did not occur of 
ttDf one going msd during the period of mj reBidence, Many of them are 
affected with a kind of gonorrhipu." 
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wind," OhoiBel, a Jesuit residiiig at Pondicherry, so early as 
1756, published a pamphlet in which he relates mimy examples 
of rabies being transmitted to the human species at that place. 
The disease appears to bo pretty generally diffused over the 
Asiatic continent, though in some regions it is much less frequent 
than in others. In Syria and the Holy Land I found upon in- 
quiry when there in 1867, that it is by no means a rare malady, 
though in scriptural times wo can find no mention of its having 
been noticed. In Syria I was informed that when a person 
was affected with hydrophobia he was shut in a dark room, the 
greatest care being taken to keep him tranquil and prevent his 
seeing any red-coloured object, and that if he lived for a certain 
period he was thrown from an eminence into the sea, evidently 
after the manner, and with the aame intention as is indicated 
by Celsus. In Syria and the Levant, according to Dr. Nicora, 
the malady has been so well known for a long time that certain 
Bo-called " specific remedies " are the property of some families, 
who keep their composition a secret, as they look upon them 
as heir-looms. And Dr. Cameacasse has collected the reports 
of twenty-five oases observed in the Smyrna hospital and 
neighbouring localities. t Dr. Suquet, in 1857, communicates 
three cases of hydrophobia reported to him by Dr. Rerles of 
Latakia. He also mentions that there are families in Syria 
who possess secret specifics against the disease. And Dr. 
Guillar, at Damascus, after- alluding to a very conclusive and 
well-observed case of hydrophobia that occurred there, termi- 
nates a report he drew up on tho 26th September, 1856, by 
saying that it is impossible to deny the existence of rabies in 
the East, " Every one knows and dreads it, and in various 
localities there are empirics who sell preservative remedies, for 
the Arabs also look upon it as incurable," In Turkey its pre- 
sence has been noted even in wolves, as in 1852. Dr. Michel, 
of Sulie, Turkey, informed M. Camescasse that a rabid wall' 

■ " Account of Lhs Kingdom of Oftubul." 

t Tsrdieu, '■ Diotionnsiio d'Hygitos," art, "Rage." 
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hud bitten forty-seven persoiiB, forty-five of whom hod died of 
hydrophobia, the remaining two being preserved by the 
chloride of antimony having been immediately applied to their 
wounds. TniBtworthy witnesses also certify to the fact that 
cats have become rabid in Egypt and Turkey, and have pro- 
duced hydrophobia in human beings. 

Ahmed Effendi, veterinary professor in the Military 
Academy at Constantinople, stated at the International 
Veterinary Congress held at Vienna in 1865, that "in the 
East — that is to say, in Turkey — the disease known as 
canine madness exists, and it appears, though very seldom, 
not only in dogs in villages and in the country, but like- 
wise in those in large towns." In Koumania, situated in 
the same zone as Turkey, rabies and hydrophobia are frequent, 
especially in the vicinity of the mountains, where the disease 
is generally communicated by wolves to the shepherds' dogs, 
and from these to mankind. Among the peasantry in that 
country it is commonly believed that birds of prey, such as 
eagles, hawks, vultures, &c., fall dead from an elevation in the 
air which is never reached by any other ereutures, and are 
eaten by wolves ; these latter communicate the madness due to 
this food to the dogs, in their frequent battles with these 
around the herds or the sheep-folds, and the dogs in their turn 
transmit it to the cattle and people by the simple feet of 
inhalation, as when the wind blows ^towards man or beast £rom 
the quarter in which the diseased dog is situated.* In El 
Hejaz, that part of Arabia bordering on the Bed Sea, hydro- 

I phobia is known, though it is rare, according to Burton. The 
people have many superstitions about it, and imagine that a 
bit of meat falls from the sky, and that the man who eats it 
becomes mad. " I was assured by respectable persons that 
when a man is bitten they shut him up nith food in a solitary 
chamber for four days, and if at the end of that time he still 
howls like a dog they expel the ghul (devil) from him by 
* CoutantmeBcii, " De la Knge." 
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pouring over him boiling water mixed with aahee— a certain 
cure, I can readily believe," adds Burton.* 

Until a recent period it seems to have been extremely un- 
frequent in, or altogether absent from Africa, Even in South 
Africa, up to the present time, it is generally believed that no 
well-marked case of rabies has occurred. Livingstone certaiiJy 
heard of a chief who died from the bite of a mad dog ; but he 
appears to have been doubtful. He says : " In conversation 
with some of my friends (at Lituburuba) I learned that Maleke, 
a chief of the Bakwains, who formerly lived on tho hill Lituba- 
ruba, had been killed by the bite of a mad dog. My curiosity 
was strongly excited by this statement, as rabies is so rare in 
country. I never heard of another case, and could not 
Ty myfielf that evea this woe real hydrophobia. While 
1 was at Mubotsa, some dogs became affected by a disease 
which led them to run about in an incoherent state; but I 
doubt whether it was anything but an affection of the brain.t 
No individual or<animal got the complaint by inoculation from 
the animals' teeth " (Did the animals attempt to bite ?) ; " and, 
from idl I could bear, the prevailing idea of hydrophobia 
not existing within the tropica seems to be quite correct." J 
IfumerouB travellers and residents have asserted that the disease 
lufi not been witnessed at the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is not known on the Gold Coast, according to Clarke ; § 

td Du Chaillu, from inquiries among the natives of West 

[Africa, during his brief residence there, could learn nothing of 

QziBtence in that part of the contiuent.il Neither have we 

ly proof of its apjwaring in East Africa, though Burton 



* " PilgrmugG to El Uodinah and Msccah," tdL L p. 372. 
t Babies ia more or leas an oBection of the btain and ita coaUnustion — tlio 
ir part of the spinal cord. 

ssIoD&ry Trsvota Biid Rcseuches in Sonth A&ico," p. 127- As will be 
a our liittoiy nnd Uiie geogt&phical notice, the prevuling idea that 
rophobia does not exist within the tropics is an erroneuua one. 
{ " Kemaiks on the Topographer and DiseBses of the Gold Coast." 
I " A Joornej to Asbongo Ijand, and ftirtbec penetrnttos into Equatorial 
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infbrms us tliat the settled Somal " have a holy horror of dogs, 
and, Wahabi-Iihe, treat man's faithful slave most cruelly." * 
Whether this dread is inspired by the liability of the animal to 
rabies we are left to conjecture. 

But if in South, East, and West Africa the canine peet is 
either so rare as not to attract attention, or does not visit these 
regions at all, it is not so in North Airica. Sir W. Baker, as 
we have observed, speaks of it when he was surveying the Nile 
tributaries of Abyssinia. Indeed, in Northern Abyssinia 
rabies would appear to be by no means unfrequent, accord* 
ing to M. Rochett* d'll^ricourt, who says that the Abys- 
sinians employ the root of a plant of the CucurbilaciB as 
a preventive of hydrophobia, which acts as aa emetico- 
cathartie, and also as a curative agent, " As soon as the 
dose has produced its effect, the patient suffers from nothing 
but the results of the medicament. On my arrival at Devra 
Tabor, a mad dog having attacked and wounded three other 
dogs and a soldier of Bas-AIi, the king -called me, and 
said, ' You will see the efllcacy of the remedy of which I have 
spoken.' All tho dogs were then ordered to be shut up in 
separate compartments ; and next day, while the rabid animal 
was calm, ho caused to be given in our presence a quantity 
of this root in powder. It produced all the effects indicated, 
and the dog was saved. Of the three dogs wounded two were 
also preserved by the same procedure, but the third died, the 
remedy not ha^-ing been administered to it, in order to prove 
its death from rabies. The soldier, who manifested aU the 
symptoms of hydrophobia towards the ninth day, was subjected 
on the tenth day to this treatment, and he was also cured." 
M. Bouchardat, who alludes to this relation by H^ricourt, 
appears to think some success might be derived from the 
exhibition of the active drastic principle found in this family of 
plants, especially the Cuctimis elatherium.f Larrey, Volney, 

• " Firrt Foot«top« in Eut Aftic«," p. US. 

t " Annmire de Thirapeutia de 1B60," ' 
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Brovn, and Prosper Alpinos denied the existence of canine 
rabies in Egypt; and Professor Prince, late of the Veterinary 
School at Aboozabel, states he had not witnessed a case in 
ten years ; but in more recent times its occurrence has been 
repeatedly observed by Pnmer.' Dr. Puncl reports four un- 
doubted cases of hydropbobia in Alexandria in 1850, 1855, 1856, 
and 1857 ; and Dr. Am stein, cited by Tardieu, reports having 
witnessed no fewer than thirty-nine well-defined cases of rabies 
in that country, Syria, and Turkey. In 1857 Burgui^res-Bey, 
sanitary physician at Cairo, mentions three cases of hydropho- 
bia as having occurred there ; the disease had been com- 
municated by imported dogs living in a state of domesticity. 
During the first ten years of the French occupation of Algeria, 
the malady appeared to be so extremely unfrequent as to 
lead some writers to suppose that the canine race did not 
suffer from it in that country ; but for many years it has 
been prevalent, and its transmission to mankind, even among 
the Arab tribes, is not at all an unusual circumstance. 
The malady, however, according to some writers, is con- 
fined principally to the centres of civilisation, such as B6ne, 
Philippe ville, Oran, Tlemcen, T^nea, Orl^ansville, Monsta- 
ganem, and Novi ; it is in these places, which are chiefly 
peopled by Europeans, that rabies has been more particularly 
noted. Yet it is by no means unfrequeut in the country. On 
the 25th December, 1845, at the Hanif bivouac of the French 
troops under General Bedeau, a fine charger belonging to 
Commandant Paer, of the 33rd Eegiment, died of rabies. It 
liad been bitten by a dog that showed all the symptoms of this 
disease, and was killed fifteen days before. In 1846, Dr. 
Lelouia saw on Arab chief die &om hydrophobia \ he had been 
bitten by a dog some time previously ; and in the " Recueil de 
Hemoires de M^decino et de Pharmacie Militaires" for 1856, is 
to be found a collection of twelve observations extending from 
1844 to 1855. recording the, at times simultaneous, appearance 
* " Die Rr&nklieiUn dea Onentes " (Erlangen, 1S47), p. 131. 
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of rabies in the most distant parts of the three provinceB of 
Algeria. 

" Contrary to what the majority of writers have advanced," 
eaya M. DusBourt in 1851, " we may remark that raba'ic hydro- 
phobia is far from being rare in Africa — in our Algerian 
colony at least. The Arabs know it perfectly well, and even 
agree in regarding it as very common, especially among 
animals, which they kill, and, if herbivores, eat their flesh. 
The name they give to rabies and to the rabid individual 
(mklouli, or changed into a dog) is proof of this, for it is 

derived from ielb, dog, and mkc/b, mad dog Habies is 

vory common among the Arabs in Africa, who apply the term 
' dogified ' {mk/oiili) to those who are affected, and they have 
also their jugglers who pretend to euro it. At a few leagues 
from Orl^ans^ille there is an Arab who is well known in the 
comitry as the owner of a secret remedy (for which any one 
pays very dear), by the aid of which he pretends not only to 
cure but to prevent the disease. Besides, all the Arabs we 
have questioned on the subject have uniformly stated that 
every year they have cases of hydrophobia in their tribes, though 
they do not appear to be so afraid of it as we are."" These remarks 
were occasioned hy the occurrence of two eases of hydrophobia, 
and alluding to the frequent appearance of the malady in the. 
lower animals, this writer continues : " Since the death of these 
two women, in the space of eight days M. Breton, veterinary 
surgeon to the squadron of Spahis at Orl^onsville, has seen two 
horses and a mule die from rabies. The three had been bitten 
by dogs. M. Roasignol, assistant-surgeon, has just informed 
me that tho disease has been seen in several dogs and horses at 
T^nes, from which place he has just arrived."! This testimony 
as to the existence of rabies in Africa comes from Orl^ans- 
ville, but similar evidence, and particularly with regard to the 
antiquity of the disease, is supplied by various medical men 
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from Dou^ra." " We know at present," writes M. Costa in 
1863, " that rabies is by no moans rare in Algeria. In a period 
of five years, at Muscarn only, M. Durand, chief of the hospital, 
has witnessed among the Europeans four cafieB of confirmed 
rabies terminating in death, in a population of less than 4,000." 
In two years, Veterinary- Surgeon Decroix had knowledge of 
twenty-four cases in Algiers and its suburbs : four men and a 
young girl, two cats and seventeen dogs.t 

Dr. Bergot, from inquiries instituted among the Arabs in 
the neighbourhood of the \-illage of Gastu, learned that they 
were quite cognizant of the disease ; they had their opinions as 
to its duration, causes, and treotraent. The old men whom he 
consulted remembered perfectly well that, before the arrival of 
the French, coses were at least as frequent as subsequently, and 
tbey gave the names of seven individuals who had died from 
hydrophobia in the space of fifteen years. J 

The Medical Society of Algiers, after investigating the sub- 
ject very carefully, came to the conclusion (1) that rabies 
existed in Algeria before the French conquest, the terms relat- 
ing to it being found in the oral language, and are in use 
among the natives ; (2) and that the knowledge of the Arabs 
with regard to hydrophobia is sufficiently complete to confirm 

I this proposition — their ideas and practices concerning it date 
from a remote period. § And Dr. Eoucherji an excellent autho- 
rity on the disease in that country, is decidedly of opinion that 
rabies was not imported, but is indigenous, and was known at 
a period long anterior to 1830. He accounts for its not being 
bettor known during the first ten years of the French occupation 
by the fact " that the European population was very small ; 
i 
Hi 
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Annales d'Hygihia Publique," ic, 1H66, p. 106. 
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that the army was accompanied by only a few animals suscep- 
tible of coDtractiug or tranamitting the disease ; that observa- 
tions among the natives were impossible, and the intercoorso 
between them or their domestic animals, and the soldiers or the 
animals following them, was extremely rare ; that the state of 
concentration and continual surveillauce of the troops prevented 
the attacks of wild animals ; and, &iully, that the extent of 
territory already conquered and occupied was extremely 
limited," The Doctor concludes this statement by expressing 
his belief that "Algeria is the country for which rabies — 
perhaps even spontaneous rabies — has a special predilection." 
In Algeria the jackal suffers from rabies, and takes the place 
of the wolf in France. 

As we have before observed, it appeared in the island of 
Malta in an alarming manner in 1S47 ; Gibraltar is sometimes 
severely ^-ieitcd, and I am informed that about two years ago, 
thirteen persons were bitten by a rabid dog, and of these eleven 



The colder regions of the globe are not exempt from the 
ravages of rabies, though in the very coldest it may be so 
seldom witnessed as to lead to the belief that it is not known. 
In Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, and Lapland it has 
been frequently seen in an epizootic form, as in 1815 and 1824. 
The Old Bushman says of Sweden : " Madness is, I fancy, 
rare ; hut the regiJations respecting loose dogs in the towns 
are very stringent during the summer season." • In Eussia 
and Denmark it is always more or less prevalent. But in 
Greenland and Kamschatka it is said to be quite unknown. 
Erman, when describing the Ostyaks of Siberia and their dog- 
sledges, notices this circumstance. " Madness among the dogs 
would be, in this country, a most formidable scourge, and 
would infallibly cause the destruction of whole races of men ; 
but every one here (at Obdorsh) assured us that the disease is 
vholly unknown to them. Steller has stated the same thing 
' " Ten Yeirs id Sweden," p. 169. 
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Respecting tlie doga of EamscKatka ; so that hydrophobia 
would seem to be one of the European reaults of living in 
towns. One essential and unfailing distinction between the 
dogs of Siberia and those of Europe lies in the very moderate 
food of the former; whence it might he inferred that it is 
exeess, and not want, which generates the morbid habit." * 

Dr. Kane, when frozen-np in the Arctic regions (latitude 70° 
41') in lfi54, alludes to a disease appearing among hia doga, 
which BO closely resembled rabies as to occasion alarm. On 
October 5th he writes : " Testerday the mother of oue batch 
(of puppies), a pair of fine white pups, showed peculiar sjin- 
toms. We recalled the feet that for some days past she had 
avoided water, or had dnmk with spasm and evident aversion ; 
but hydrophobia, which is unkno«Ti north of 70°, never occurred 
to us. The animal was noticed this morning walking up and 
down the deck with a staggering gait, her head depressed, and 
her mouth foaming and tumid. Finally, she snapped at 
Petersen, and fell foaming and biting at his feet. He re- 
luctantly pronoimced it hydrophobia, and advised me to shoot 
her. The advice was well-timed ; I had hardly cleared the 
deck before she snapped at Hans, the Esquimaux, and recom- 
menced her walking trot. It was quite an anxious moment to 
me ; for my Newfoundlanders (dogs) were around the housing, 
and the hatches were open. We shot her, of course." Speak- 
ing of the sunless Arctic winter, it is further remarked : " The 
influence of this long, intease darkness was most depressing. 
Even our dogs, although the greater part of them were natives 
of the Arctic circle, were unable to withstand it. Most of 
them died from an anomalous form of disease, to which, I am 
satisfied, the absence of light contributed as much as the extreme 
cold. January 25th. — The mouse-coloured dogs, the leaders of 
my Newfoundland team, have for the past fortnight been 
nursed like babies. No one can tell how anxiously I watch 
them. They are kept below, tended, fed, cleaned, caressed, 
• " Travels in Sibari^" vol. ii, p. 34. 
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^^Lthem. 
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and doetored, fo the infinite discomfort of all hands. To-day I 
give up the last hope of saving them. Their diseaae is as 
clearly mental an in the case of any human being. The 
material functions of the poor brutes go on without interrup- 
tion ; they eat voraciously, retain their strength, and sleep 
well. But all the indications beyond this go to prove that the 
original epilepsy, which woa the first manifestation of brain 
diseaso among them, has been followed by a true lunacy. They 
barked frenzically at nothing, and walked in straight and 
curved lines with anxious and unwearying perseverance. They 
fawn on you, but without seeming to appreciate the notice you 
give them in return, pushing their heads against your person, 
or oscillating with a strange pantomime of fear. Their most 
intelligent actions seem automatic ; sometimes they remain for 
hours in moody silence, and then start off howling as if pur- 
sued, and run up and down for hours. So it was with poor 
Flora, our ' wise dog.' She was seized with tho endemic 
spasms, and after a few wild paroxysms lapsed into a lethargic 
condition, eating voraciously, but gaining no strength. Thia 
passing off, the same crazy wildness took possession of her, and 
she died of brain disease (arachnoidal effiumi) in about six 
weeks. Generally, they perish with symptoms resembling 
locked-jaw in less than thirty-six hours after the first attack. 
.... My dogs that I had counted on so largely, the nine 
splendid Newfoundlanders and thirty-five Esquimaux of six 
months before, had perished ; there were only six survivors of 
the whole pack, and one of these was unfit for draught." 
" Tiger, our last remaining dog, was seized with a fit ominously 
resembling the last vrinter's curae. In the delirium which 
followed his seizure, he ran into the water and drowned him- 
self." In a note, it is added; "Hydrophobia. The caption 
at the head of the page is not intended to affirm the existence 
of this disease in this high North. Somo of tho tetanoid 
symptoms attendant upon tonic spasms closely 6imulat«d it ; 
but the disease, strictly speaking, is unknown there." And in 
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the Appendix to Vol. II. (p. 305}, this able explorer agitiu 
observes: "A strong tendency to tonic aposm, probably in- 
duced by the lengthened cold and darknese, was the chief trial 
of our party. Qeneral disease was readily controlled by a care- 
ful hygiene but this anomalous form of spasmodic 

diseaso was encountered with difficulty. It extended to our 
dogs, iissuming the aspect of tetanus ; in spite of every effort, 
no less than fifty-seven perished, many of them with symptoniH 
not unlike those of hydrophobia. The loss of these animals 
interfered seriously with my original scheme of search." * 

Mr. McDougall also speaks of the dogs belonging to the 
Jtesolute, in the Arctic regions in 1853, having serious fits, 
none of which, however, terminated fatally ; though evidence 
of their injurious effects could be traced in the very expreeaioii 
of these animals. During one of these fits a bitch ran away, 
and was no more heard off 

It must be admitted that the symptoms described by Eano, 
especially in the first case he alludes to, bear a most striking 
resemblance to those noted in rabies, as we shall see hereafter ; 
the duration of tie disease and its fatality were also character- 
istic of rabies ; while the pathological alterations in the brain, 
particularly the efliision, are, as will be pointed out in the 
proper place, very frequently found in this disease. 

But however rare and sometimes disputable the malady may 
bo in tropical or frigid regions, there can be no doubt whatever 
as to its being always present, to a greater or less extent, in tem- 
perate countries, and in an immistakable form. Europe appears 
to be particularly afflicted with the scourge, which we have 
reason to believe is increasing in virulency and in frequency. 
But even in Europe it would appear that certain regions are 
more tormented with it than others. France and Germany, and 
Upper Italy and Holland, seem to suffer more than other Con- 
I -tinental nations. Spain is also sometimes severely visited ; but 

■ "Arctic Exploratioiu," vol. i. pp. 106, 123, lfi6, 163, iS9. 

t '• Voyage of H.M.S. StKliilt to Ihe AretJc Regloni," pp, 3S9, 376, 
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in Portugal, according to De Souza, although there are many 
stray tioge, cases of canine madnesa occur very seldom. Though 
in this country, owing to our very culpable neglect of com- 
parative pathology, we have nothing to guide us in fonning 
an estimate of the extent of the dise^ise among the lower 
animals ; yet from the casual notices that appear at intervals, 
and the number of people who perish from hydrophobia, we are 
almoet justiSed in asserting that Great Britain is frequently 
seriously visited by rabies, and while it has always been pre- 
sent, our history shows that since the commencenient of this 
century, and particularly in later years, it has been largely 
on the increase ; so that we may soon expect, if no energetae 
and general measures are adopted, to be as severely punished as 
France or Germany. Of the three kingdoms, England appears 
to furnish the majority of cases, Scotland being, apparently, 
remarkably exempt. For instance, in 1866, while thirty-six 
cases of death from hydrophobia were reported by the Registrar- 
General as occurring in England, no person was affect«d with 
the disease in Scotland. For the twelve years commencing 
with 1855 and terminating with 18()6, tlienumhfr of persons 
who succumbed to the malady in England was ninety-five, and 
in Scotland only twelve. From this we might hazard the opinion 
that rabies was not neariy so frequent in the northern parts 
of our island. But it must be confessed that this is a mere 
inference, as the veterinary schools do not publish any statistacB 
of cases admitted to their hospitals, nor make any report as to 
the extent of the malady in the rcBpective coimtries ; and the 
Government, we believe, does not take any steps to register the 
prevailing diseases among the domestic animals in the varioun 
counties — a grave and inexplicable omission, which has been 
the cause of immense loss, and has greatly retarded the progress 
of veterinary medicine and sanitary police, two subjects which 
have been considered as well deserving the attention of other 
enhghtened governments. 
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ETIOLOGY OF RABIES. 

The investigation of the cause or causes of rabies — of the 
conditions which predispose the organism to the development 
of the disease, or which act directly in protluciiig it — is, in 
I this instance, as it is generally in other malndios, a study of 
• the greatest imjjortance ; as on it depends, in ii large degree, 
the prevention of the scourge — terrible alike to man, to tho 
dog, and to all animals. And perhaps wilh no other disorder 
to which the inferior creatures are liable has the study of 
causation been more closely pursued, or been more prolific iu 
suggesting hypotheses and furmshing suggestions than the one 
now under consideration. In tho canine and feline species, the 
origin of the malady is frequently obscure and involved in 
doubt, and the consideration of this at once opens up tho, for a 
long time warmly contested, question as to tho spontaneous 
origin of contagious diseases. 



Spontaneous Obigin. 

For many years, and even now, the spontaneous origin of 
rabies in the species of animals in which it ia most frequently 
witnessed has been denied by authorities who have ranged 
themselves on the aide of the contogionists, whose belief it is 
that contagious diseases are propagated and maintained solely 
by the transmission of a specific virus from the diseased to the 
healthy, and that no transmisiiible disease ever arises sponta- 
neously, but that its infecting element is always in existence. 

Whatever weight this line of argument may have in human 
medicine, there can be no doubt whatever that in comparative 
pathology it cannot be entertained as absolutely unavailable. 
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In certain maladies wtiich develop a contag^um capable of 
producing the some morbid' disturbance that cbarocterises them 
when transferred to healthy animals, we are almost, if not 
altogether, compelled by the forue of reasoning and the power 
of indisputable facts to admit their spontaneous origin from a 
concurrence of circumstances — many of them perhaps obscure 
— whose operation we are not always able to trace, save in the 
effects produced in the creatures subjected to their operation. 
Several virulent and weU-known diseases in the lower unimola 
roust be placed in this category, and among them we need only 
now mention those ^-ulgarly designated " glanders," " farcy," 
and " strangles " in the horse, anthrax in cattle, the so-called 
" typhus " in pigs, and ■' distemper " in the dog. Numberless 
facts, indeed almost evL-ry day's veterinary experience, appear 
to demonstrate in the most immistokablo manner that these 
affections may be developed directly, without the intervention 
of any infecting medium. And rabies, we feel we are justified 
in asserting, must also be included in the list of diseases which, 
generated under certain favourable conditions, during their 
course develop a virus that, like a ferment, acts us a leaven in 
producing morbid and characteristic changes when it obt^UB 
admission to a previously healthy body, 

Notwithstanding the arguments of the distinguished veteri- 
narians and amateurs (among whom, in this country, Blaine, 
Youatt, and Mcynell were prominent) who have affirmed that 
rabies only owes its origin to a traumatic oction — i.e., to a 
wound inflicted by the teeth of a rabid creature on the body of 
one hitherto free from every trace of the disease — there are few 
nowitdays who are not convinced that it will occasionally 
appear in a spontaneous manner, and \^'ithout any certain 
assignable cause. No doubt the transmission of the disease by 
inoculation furnishes by far the largest number of cases, and 
many of these, from the obscure nuiimer iu which the inocula- 
tion has been efiecled, appear to be due (o other causes than 
those of a traumatic character ; but, notwithttfauding, the 
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F disease must have had a commencement. Several of the 
ancient Greek and Homun writers, while admitting that 
the disease was cout^gious, nevertheless at-knowledgo that, in 
the dog at least, it could appear without the influence of the 
contagious element being invoked.* Our history shows that, 
while rabies has frequently followed the introduction of 
European dogs into new regions, it has also appeared in an 
epizootic form in countries where it had been previously 
unknown — as i& Peru in 1803 — and its appearance could not 
be traced to any foreign source. 

There ore localities where rabies does not appear except at 

rare intervals ; years may elapse without a single case being 

I observed, and all at once many cases occur ; iudoed, it is a 

I matter of common observation that at various epochs the malady 

I breaks out with vxceptional violence and frequency, and may 

' even assume an epizootic form, while at other times it is 

utirely absent for many years, or isolated cases may only be 

noted now and again in districts widely apart. 

Dr. Roucher adduces the appearance of the malady in Algeria 
as oonlirmutory, to some extent, of its spontaneous origin. The 
marked intermit tence in its manifestations at different geo- 
t graphical centres ; its regular propagation from each centre ; 
I the multiplicity of cases at certain epochs of very short duration, 
I contrasting strikingly with their rarity at other times ; the 
I intervals between the outbreaks, which are longer than the 
L" period of incubation of the virus ; the small number of cases 
1 compared with the crowds of wandering dogs ; the difficulty of 
f explaining by contagion alone the maintenance of the diaeaso 
[ in every region after long interruptions — all this would lead 
L.to the supposition that inoculation is not the sole cause in 
I.Algeria, and, we might add, in other countries. A reference 
mto the history of the malady, as it has been noted by French 

* Galeo ia, I think, tha firot wlio poaitivoly M«rt« that dogs aro Uie only 
VaiiiinBli which become mad without being bitten, or hiring h»d the loMt com- 
■innnicattan with infected creature* {■' Da Loc. Affect.," book vi.)- 
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surgeons and veterinary surgeons since the occupation of that 
country, will show, in tracing it by zones at its different irrup- 
tions, that it proceeds from more or less extensive centres. 

In 1834, for instance, there was only one case in Alters. 
In 1844 it broke out at Eone in the month of March, and 
radiated in July and October aa far aa Philippeville, Constan- 
tine, Batna, and that part of the mouatain chain of Bou-Talcb 
adjoining S^tif, In 184-5 it was aeen in December on the 
Oued-Isser, and in the following month at Deilya. In 1847 
an isolated case occurred at Blidah. In the period extending 
from December, 1850, to August, 1851, rabies only occupied two 
diatinct centres — Boae, in the east, where throe cases appeared 
in the first quarter ; and in the west, where it arose at Orl^ans- 
ville, and from January to March, 1851, travelled to Tenes and 
Cherchell, to appear in August of the same year at Tlemcen, 
on the extreme western limit of the French posaessions. 

In November and December, 1854, it was again witnessed 
at Tenea and Orl^ansville ; then in January, 1855, at Mosta- 
ganem ; in February, at the village of Damesme, near Arzew. 
In 1856 there was aa iBolated case at Moataganem ; in 1857 
one at Tlemcen ; and in 1858 two at the first-named place. 

For the first time, in 1860, rabies appeared simultaneously at 
Oran, Arzew, and Mascaro, in February and March, and again 
in October and December. It afterwards reappeared at Hanuna, 
near Constantino ; and in June of that year, afber an absence 
of sixteen years, it broke out in Algiers, killing five persons in 
four months. From that time it seemed to cling, with a kind 
of predilection, to that capital, as it exclusively persisted there 
in 18G1, and in April, June, and November, 1862, whence it 
was propagated to Blidah in December. In May of that year 
it prevailed at Bune, and in May and June, 1863, it extended 
to Philippeville, and to the \Tllage of Gastu, between Ouelma 
and Jemmapos ; subsequently, deaths from hydrophobia were 
reported from Hennaya, near Tlemcen, Constantino, M^deah, 
and Algiers. 
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Besides the bearing this historical ri»ume has on the ques- 
tion with which we are now occupied, there are some other 
points of interest and importance to be noted, which have not 
foiled to attract the attention of Dr. Eoucher. 

The last period, he observes — that from 1860 to 1863 included 
— does not offer the same order of progression aa the first, and 
there is nothing to show that in the future the periods of inva- 
sion of rabies are likely to be separated by long intervals of 
immunity ; indeed, the contrary seems probable, if the increas- 
ing frequency of the disease in later years is taken into con- 
sideration — this frequency, by multiplying the cases, having a 
tendency to efface the intervals of exemption. And in this 
period, also, it is easy to distinguish the outbreaks at definite 
geographical centres. There is likewise to be observed a certain 
regularity in the progress of the disease, which might lead to 
the suspicion that there was a mode of propagation dependent 
at once upon time and distance. 

A review of the periods in which the disease was manifested 
would also go some way to prove the occurrence of rabies irora 
some other cause than contagion atone. Thus, in 1834, there 
was one case (Roucher does not state whether the cases noted 
in this r^mimi were those of man or the lower animals ; he only 
observes that in the total of 65, 47 were of men and animals, 
and 18 of animals exclusively). In 1844, ten years afterwards, 
there were seven cases In eight months; and in December, 1845, 
fourteen months later, there was another case, followed by one 
in January. In 1847 there was an isolated case, the last for 
four years ; then, from the month of December, 1850, to 
August, 1851, there were eleven cases in nine months; after 
■which three years passed without any being recorded, until, 
from November, 1854, to February, 1855, there wore five cases 
in four months. From thla period to June, 1856, there was 
another blank of sixteen months, when two isolated outbreaks 
were reported — one at this date, and another in August, 1857. 
In May and June, 1858, there occurred two cases very close in 
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point of time, and another in an imknown montti ; the same 
may be said for three other cases, which are only reported to 
have occurred in the interval between 1856 and 1858. During 
a year and eight months the scourge slept, but only to appear 
more destructive than ever in 1860, when eleven coees were 
noted in as many months. It again disappeared until May, 
1861, when, up to September, two cases were observed. In 
1868, from January to December, there were six cases : and in 
1863 there were three outbreaks in May and three in Decem- 
ber, in addition to two cases at undetermined periods of the 
year, making a total of twenty-seven cases. 

Knowing the extreme limit of the incubatory period in the 
canine species, it is surely unreasonable to pretend that the 
malady can lurk unobserved in a dog for ten years, or even for 
one year. The disease is frequently observed attacking dogs 
which have been isolated for months together on farms, chained 
up in courtyards, or kept in rooms as lap-doga, and having no 
communication with other creatures of the same species. And, 
heaidea, exporimonts undertaken to discover the length of time 
required for the ineubatioa of rahies have strikingly demon- 
strated the fact, that this period goes on increasing in propor- 
tion as the virus is further removed from its origin— i.e., the 
rabid animal from which it was first derived — until at last its 
virulency becomes extinct. 

Many years ago, M. Key, the talented professor of the Lyons 
Veterinary School, anxious to set at rest the question then agi- 
tating veterinary surgeons as to whether communicated rabies 
in the canine species was transmissible to ruminant animals, 
instituted a long scries of very remarkable experiments, which 
proved not only that this contagion exists, but that it can be 
transmitted to the tifth degree in sheep, and finally disappears, 
the effects of the virus being more and more slowly developed 
OS the re- inoculation 8 aie multiplied ; • showing that in passing 
through different bodies it gradually loses its activity and 
• •' KpcubU dc MW, VilPrinaire,'' I8«, 
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potency. And there are the otrange outbreaks of rabies among 
feral creatures — such as the fox and wolf, jackal and hycena — 
in which we have Bometimes only one animal appearing in 
districts where the disease ^oes not then exist, and wounding 
other beings who afterwards become hydrophobic ; and at other 
times many instances of the malady are noted among these 
creatures over a wide region for a number of years, without 
any assignable cause. The disease must be spontaneouH, one 
would be inclined to assert, in the wolf at least ; for how can 
this creature, which is not unfrequently afi'ected with rabies, 
become inoculated with the virus of the malady? The con- 
ditions in which it lives differ too widely from those of the dog 
' to enable us to apply the same arguments to both. 
! Another point in favour of the view that rabies is due to 
some other influence than propagation by rabid animals, is to 
be found in the circumstance, that at intervals it appears in u 
general or episrootic foiin, spreading far and wide in countries in 
which mad dogs are seen every year only here and there. If the 
malady owed its diffusion solely to rabid animals, surely it must 
always, in those regions, be more or less general. Making 
every allowance for the fact that during these epizootics tho 
virus is elaborated on an extensive scale, and the affected 
animals transmit it freely to all other creatures with which 
ttey come into contact, yet, taking into consideration the history 
of the disease, and the circumstances so frequently attending 
its advent and progress, we are constrained to agree with those 
veterinarians who maintain that it is spontaneously developed ; 
that during its development a contagion or infecting element is 
generated, which is capable of giving origin to the disease in 
other animals, when introduced into their bodies ; and that 
though the spread of the malady among a largo number of 
uiimals, over a wide extent of country, may be largely or even 
entirely due to inoculation, yet that in these circumstances 
some mysterious influence is at work, which we might desig- 
nate the epizootic constitution of the disease. Certainly, we 
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caiinot directly prove that the disease arises spoQtaneously, the 

proofs necessary to establish this with ull the necessary rigour 
and precision fail us. We can only found our belief on col- 
lateral circumstances, which in themselves, nevertheless, strongly 
favour our view. 

Vernois* and Tardieu.f among modem observers, believe in 
its spontaneity in the dog and cat. The former knew of several 
unmistakable instances, and was of opinion that its occurring 
in this manner is the principal cause of its appearance in many 
regions where it could not be ascribed to contagion. Tardieu 
cites two cases of spontaneous rabies in the cat ; one in which 
the malady was induced by depriving a cat of its kittaos, and 
another in which it was caused by a severe bum. BlatinJ also 
affirms that it originates spontaneously in the wolf and fox, as 
well as in the dog and cat. And Bouley, one of the highest 
living authorities on the subject, does not deny this, but, on the 
contrary, favours the supposition. 

An instance which has been quoted as tending to prove the 
spontaneous generation of rabies in the dog, is alluded to by 
Roiicher as having occurred in Algeria, and reported by 
Moreau of Bone. A little pug dog was kept tied up in a cellar 
for fifteen or twenty days without being let loose during that 
period, at the end of which it bit its mistress, who died of 
hydrophobia. Nothing is said as to what eventually became of 
the animal, but it was generally believed that the disease was 
developed spontaneously in it. It must be remarked, however, 
that this is not a satisfactory instance to quote, as fifteen or 
twenty days is not a long period of incubation, and the dog 
might have been inoculated before it was confined to the cellar. 

Supposed Causes. 
But though we bold the above opinion, we are nevertheless 
far from having arrived at a knowledge of what occasions the 
Paris, 1863. 



* " Etude »nr la Prophjlaiie Admin iBtrativB de U Rage.' 

t " Diclioonaira d'HygiJoe Publiqua," art. " Rage." 

; "De la Bugs chw le Chienet doa MeBurea Preaorv«tive." 
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direct or spontaneous development of rabies — knowledge which 
of the greatest moment with reganl to the prevention of 
this, the most calamitous of all diseases ; for of the many causes 
which have been adduced by different authorities, none can be 
received without hesitation, and some must be rejected as 
altogether unsatisfactory. Indeed, the etiology of rabies has 
yet to be elucidated ; as it may be said that we are in complete 
ignorance of the circumstances on which its spontaneous pro- 
duction depends. Nevertbeless, it is necessary, in a diaaertation 
on the disease, to notice the principal constant or occasional 
causes which have, in later years, been from time to time fixed 
upon to account for its appearance, more particularly in an 
epizootic form. 

IxTi.i'EXCE OF Climate. 
Though the species in which spontaneous rabies becomes 
developed are to be found in a wild or domestic condition in 
every inhabited region of the globe, yet, as we have seen, it is the 
temperate regions which suffer most frequently and extensively 
from its ravages, while in some of those of extreme tempera- 
ture it is rare or altogether absent. Indeed, in different climates 
of the same country a notable diversity bos been observed. 
For instance, in Italy, Dr. Gramcgna, after an examination of 
the statistics of rabies occurring there during 1868 and 1869, 
shows that the disease is much more rare in the warm parts of 
that kingdom, such as Sardinia and Sicily.* The reason for its 
appearing in temperate climates has been said to bo owing to 
the disturbance of the cutaneous transpiration from the vicissi- 
tudes of tho weather. But it must be remembered that in 
none of the domestic animals is this process less active than in 
the dog, whose skin is so very rarely seen bedewed with per- 
q)iration ; indeed, the malady is generated in those creatures 
whose skins are least active in function, and, besides, other 
creatures are quite as much, if not more exposed to the weather 
Bull' Urigine e Cura delk Habbin Canina," Florence, 1871. 
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thaJi this animal, yet labies ie not spontaneously generated in 
tliem. And, in addition, the cat, in which the disease is also 
supposed to be engendered without any contact from a rabid 
creature, is not subjected to these intemperaturea, neither are 
the functions of its skin particularly active ; indeed, if func- 
tional activity of the skin and exposure to sudden changes of 
temperature were exciting causes of madness, then surely we 
might expect the horse to suffer from it more than any other 
creature with which we are acquainted. But this is not the 
case, and it has been observed by those veterinary surgeons 
who have most carefully studied the disease, that it far more 
frequently appears in dogs belonging to owners who can afford 
to, and do shelter them from inclement weather, than in those 
which are never housed. This was particularly noted at Vienna 
in 1841 and 1862. Besides, in some countries in which the 
malady is either very rare or altogether unknown, more par- 
ticularly in equatorial regions, there are sudden alternations of 
temperature, the day being hot and the night cold. The fact 
that the malady is known within the tropics militates against 
the supposition that its generating influence Ib only to be found 
in a temperate climate. 

Infi.uence of Season. 
The influence of certain seasons in inducing the production 
of rabies has long been a popular notion, which, it would 
appear, the stem testimony of facts has not been quite potent 
enough to dispel. During the hot weather — the "dog-days," 
as a certain portion of the summer has been designated — it 
has been universally beKeved that the canine race is particu- 
larly liable to be attacked by madness, possibly irom the 
apparent distress dogs manifest when exposed to heat, as 
evidenced by their restlessness, panting, thirst,* &c. ; conse- 
' "When Sinus roigns, and the aim's parching bcama 
B»ke the dry gaping Bnrfaue, visit Ihou 
Eaah ov'c and mom, with qnict obgcrvnat eye. 
The panting pack. If in dart aiiJlen mood," ki:., Sc: 
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queQtIy mitzzles and all kinds of reasonable and imrcaBonable 
precautions have been resorted to for the purpoee of prpventing 
accidents to the human species. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that some of these preciiutions are as injurious and cruel 
to th(> poor dog as they are fufile or cvpu dangerous in their 
results. The popiilar notion that rabies is more common in 
Biunmer than winter appears to have been mainly founded on 
the authority of Dioscorides, Paul ^gineta, iEtius, and others, 
though these also acknowledge that it waa seen in the latter 
season ; but this opinion is of the highest antiquity, and seems 
to have been connected in some way with the celfbration of 
the festum Cynophontim (or Kcvoc^i^ui) of the Argives." 

But is it the case that rabies is more frequent in hot than 
in cold or temperate weather ? or, in other words, that heat 
induces the disease ? Tho evidence furnished by statistics 
compiled in France and Germany, where great attention has 
been devoted to this subject, incontestably prove that it is 
not during hot weather that rabies is most prevalent, but in 
the cold and mild seasons. True, wo have, in the history of 
tho disease, an example of a remarkable outbreak occurring 
in Peru during the excessively hot sunamera of 1803 and 1804 ; 
but this instance stands somewhat isolated from the large mass 
of statistics accumulated in Europe for many years. The 
spring time and autumn have furnished, as a rule, the greatest 
number of cases in France and Germany, and temperate 
summers more than hot ones. Indeed, Dr. Roll, of tho 
Veterinary Institute of Vienna, asserts that tho disease is 
more frequent in mild than in hot summers. t The only 
exceptions have been when the seasons were irregular and 
uncertain. 

So long ago as 1780, Andry observed that January, the 
coldest, and August, the hottest months, lumished the least 
number of cases ; and at a later period, Ilurtrol d'Arhoral 

* Caaaalxni, " AnimadTerB. in AUieutci DeipiuM," book iii. p. 127. 

t " M&nuel de Pntbotogio, etc., d«a Animftua DomotiqiiM," vul. t. p. 1S8. 
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stated that in France the disease was moBt frequent in May 
and Septemher among dogs, and that the greatest number of 
rabid wolveB was noticed in March and April. In Roumania, 
mad wolves are frequent in winter, and transmit their disease 
to the people and animals they attack. 

During a year when the summer months were excessiToly 
hot in France, M. Rey, clinical professor at the Lyons Veteri- 
nary School, registered in February 6 cases, May, 7 ; July, 2 ; 
August, 1 ; and September, 3 ; in a total of 19. 

M. Bourrol,* who was director of a dog infirmary at Paria, 
registered out of a total of twenty-one cases, in 



December, Jannaiy, and February 6 caBoi. 

Maroh, April, and Ua.y 4 „ 

Jnne, July, and August - ■• 

Septymber, October, and November . a , , 

And his analysis of 393 cases gives the following proportionB 
for each month : — 



MonHw. 1 


Males .. 
FflmaJes . 

Total!.. . 


Ian. Feb. Hai 
31 28 22 

5 3 4 


Apr. JfayJmio 
31 27 8o 

I fi 7 


JidyABg.Sapt. 
30 26 29 

2 4 


38 21 28 
3 3 6 


344 
49 


36 81 26 


32 32 *2 


32 30 3B 


41 24 32 


Irt Quarter. 
93 


2iid Quartar. 
loe 


3rd Quarter. 
97 


4Ui Quarter, 

B7 


393 



An abstract of Professor Lafosse's registers kept at the 
Toulouse Veterinary Schools, from 1843 to 1858, containing 
thirty-three cases of rabies, has furnished the following 
result: — 

In Deeember, January, and February . , . .4 cams. 

„ Maruh, April, and May 16 » 

„ June, July, and August 2 „ 

„ September, October, and Novamber . ■ 1 1 „ t 

At the Vienna Veterinary School in 1862, during the 
epiKOoty, thirty-two rabid dogs were admitted, the first in 

• "DelaEage." Paria, 1867- 

t " TraiW da Pathologio Vct&mairo," vol. iii. p, 832. 
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[arch ; eight were dead on arrival, Beven became furiotmly mad, 

while the other seventeen were affected with that form known 

" dumb madness." The largest number of casee in a month 

was noted in October, when there were 10. September hud 

r 9; August, 4; June, 2; November, 2; March, 4; April, 1 ; 

July, I.' 

Professor Saint-Cyr'e report of the Lyons Veterinary School 
for 1865 is very instructive. From October in the previous 
year the cases of rabies admitted began to increase, and during 
the early part of 186.5 they became so numerous that the city 
authorities, taking warning, resorted to severe measures against 
stray dogs. For this reason the report is not so satisfactory 
I in showing us the influence of the seasons in this year, as it is 



I in testifying to the value of repressive 
' we allotted as folli 



TheadmisB 



Became ToUl 



Jnnmiry 






12 .. 2 


. .. 14 . 


February 
Marcli 






C .. 11 


1 .. 18 . 
. .. 17 . 


April . 

Juno 






14 .. 2fl 
12 .. U 
6 .. U 


. 1 .. aa . 
I ,. so . 


Joly . 
AupoFt 

Septembar 
Octobor 






2 .. B 
7 .. 3 
1 .. 3 

3 .. 1 


. 2 .. 10 . 
. 2 .. 10 . 

.. 4 . 

.. 4 . 


Nc»-ember 






.. 




December 






1 .. I 


. 1 2 



78 



81 



loU 



In 1868 the summary of admissions of rabid dogs into the 
Lyons Veterinary School, twenty-seven in number, were tabu- 
lated as follows : — 

Jannsty . . ■ 2 cbbcw. 

Fdlinur; 4 „ 

March 2 „ 

April 4 „ 

M»7 4 „ 

* " Oestorreichuche Vierteljalu-euchTilt," Jtc, ISM. 
t Journal dt Mii. Vtl. di Lj/ok, 1866. 
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July ■ . . . 1 „ 

August 1 „ 

SeptemboT 1 „ 

Ootober 3 „ 

Navemtier 2 <■ 

Docember 2 „ • 

Sometimes the annual Btatistics show a predominance of 
caaea in the summer months, aa for instance in Professor Rey'a 
eompte rendu for 1841-4'2, alluded to in our history. More 
recently, the talented veterinarian, Profosaor Bouley, in a. most 
interesting communication made to the French Academy of 
Sciences on the 4th April, 1870, gives the results of an analysis 
of departmental reports for the six years from 1863 to 1868. 
The reports, though it would appear they were far &om 
complete, give for the spring months, March, April, and 
May, 89 cases ; for the summer, Juno, JiJy, and August, 74 
cases ; for autumn, September, October, and November, 64 
cases ; and for the three winter months, December, January, 
and February, 75 cases. From these figures it might be 
inferred, as was suggested by M. Bouley, that there is not a 
very great difference in the seasons with regard to the preva- 
lence of rabies; that the winter season is, in this respect, 
about the same as the summer ; that the cases are most nu- 
merous in the spring, and least so in the autumn ; therefore, 
that the opinion which exempts the winter months irom 
outbreaks of the disease, and attributes them to the summer 
season, is not in harmony with the facts displayed by these 
returns. 

According to M. Boudin, in 97 cases of hydrophobia in the 
human subject, and which, of course, terminated in death, 25 
occurred in Mareh, April, and May; 42 in June, July, and 
August ; 13 in September, October, and November ; and 17 in 
December, January, and February. "f But aa these were cases 
iu which the malady had been produced by inoculation, and as 

■ Jatmial it MM. Ftl. it Zjion, 1860. 

t "TrnitS dfl iii ignphio et do Btutiati(|tie Me(lii^:ito(," ral. ii, p. 6i'i. 
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^^^V the incubation of the disease would, in all probability, be 

^^^ different in each case, we cannot place any great reliance on 

I these figures. It may be observed, however, that, allowing for 

I the incubatory period, this would carry back the infliction of 

^^K the injuriea sustained by the forty-two Bummer cases to an 

^^H earlier period, possibly the spring, and thus support M. Bouley'a 

^^^ conclusion with regard to the preponderance of cases occurring 

r in that aeaeon. But knowing that cases of communicated rabies 

are more common than those which may he regarded aa arising 

spontaneously, it is evident that the former cannot be looked 

upon as influenced by the seasons ; or, at any rute, it might bo 

\ asked if the cases occurring in extreme fleasons have not really 

^^^L received the infection in the temperate ones, or nee rerad. 

^^^P However the question might he answered, it is a tact beyond 

^^^ all dispute that hot weather does not exert any marked 

influence in the genesis or prevalence of rabies ; for, apart 

I from the striking evidence afforded by European statistics, if 

[ the disease was due to a high temperature, then we should 

expect to find the malady much more prevalent in warm than 

in temperate regions — to find it in South Africa and Australia, 

I for instance, countries in which its presence has not yet been 

[ positively attested. 

In Algeria, the disease, although occurring in every season, 

■yet appears to be most prevalent in the months when the 

Ktemperature is not high, as in' the autumn ; and it is in the 

^winter season that man has most to fear from suspected 

mimals, a greater number of persons being bitten by rabid 

Vdogs at that season than any other. 

So far, then, as observation has extended, we are led to the 

I.OODcluBion that meteorological conditions and the different 

Fnaaons have but little effect in exciting or determining the 

f evolution of spontaneous rabies ; and that it is a disease which 

ftsiay appear in any season or in any kind of weather. As 

u-ked by Professor Roll, the meteorological charaotera of 

» years 1814, 1815, 1830, 1838 to 1842. and 1863 were 

h3 
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very difilbrent at Vienna, and yet canine rabies prevailed at 
these periods in an epizootic form. And Professor Saint-Cyr, 
who has devoted many years to an attentive study of the 
malady, does not hesitate to assert that cold, heat, drought, 
or humidity — in a word, all the meteorological influences, 
whatever they may be, are absolutely without action, or st 
least without any known and perceptible influence, on the 
development of rabies. What confirms this opinion, he adds, is 
the very irregular manner tn which the cases observed during 
several consecutive years are distributed. The two months of 
1865, April and September, which are usually wet months at 
Lyons, were in 1865 remarkably dry and warm ; so that if the 
hygrometrical stat« of tho atmosphere had any influence in the 
production of the disease, these two months ought to resemble 
each other in the number of cases they afforded. But in 
April there icere fifteen mad dogx, and in Sqiicmber only one. 

The majority of veterinary observers appear to be of opinion 
that damp, relatively warm weather seems to be the most 
favourable to the evolution of rabies. 

Inflvexce of Hunger, Thirst, akd Food. 
Hunger and thirst,* and putrified food and bad water, have 
at times been assigned as the cause of madness in dogs, but 
with no more show of probability than attends the belief in the 
influence of seasons and weather. In countries where the 
disease is unfrequently seen, or quite unknown, dogs suffer 
more from abstinence from food and water, and are therefore 
much more likely to greedily ingest both, no matter how 
putrified or unhealthy, than the canine race of milder climates. 
We might cite Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Africa generally, 

* " In Yemce, I fDond the coiomon opinion to be, that the disease is oftea 
occaffloned hj thirst ; for which reason s!l barbers, shoemakers, and coffee-hoUM 
keepers, are obliged to hue a Bmall tub or pan of water bofora their doors, plir- 
ticularlj in hot wMther, tiiat tho dogs nwning about tha streets majr drink 
whea tho; want, as there are no places in that cit7 where the; can o^Nwise 
•apply themselTes with fteih wstOT." — Mnitity, "On Hydrophobia," p. 26. 
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md India uiid Australia, as countries iu which these animals 
are much exposed to the tormeHta of thirst and hunger, and 
frequently compelled, in their capacity of scavengers, to eat 
garbage in a state of putrefaction, and imbibe water at rare 
intervals" the very opposite of pure; yet we have seen that 
these regiona do not suffer from this canine pest like those in 
which the dog is better cared for. 

Besides, unfortunate dogs have been subjected to these 
influences experimentally, with a view to the production of 
the disease, but without any other result than death from 
inanition and exhaustion. Bourgelat, the celebrated founder 
of the French Veterinary Schools, confined six dogs together, 
and kept them without food and water until they began to 
devour each other, and finally perished, but none of them 
presented symptoms of rabies. This cruel experiment has 
Binco been performed on an extensive scale by Dupuytreu, 
Magendie, Breschet, and others, but with negative results, so 
far as the production of the disease was concerned. For 
instance, at the Alfort Veterinary School, three dogs were 
chained apart, but fully exposed to the heat and glare of the 
8un. Salted flesh alone was given to one, only water to 
another, and neither food nor water to the third. As might 

ihave been foretold, these poor creatures died, but did not 
exhibit any symptoms of rabies. 
It should be mentioned, however, that Rossi, of Turin, 
according to Conatantinescu, caused cats to become mad by 
shutting them up in a room without food or water ; though 
whether virulent tabiea was produced is a matter for doubt, 
pose 
Tetc 
the 
powi 



Influence of Sex and Generative Functions. 
The eex of the animals in which the disease has been sup- 
I posed to appear spontaneously has, according to the celebrated 
I Tetcrinarian and inspector of the French Veterinary Schools, 
I the late M. Kenault, and others of perhaps less authority, a 
I powerful influence in the production of rabies ; and it has 
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been assorted that it is only spontaneous in the males. Nothing 
is more unlikely, nor yet more difScult to prove. In the 
first place, the proportion of male to female dogs is, at least in 
this country, very great, and for the simple reason that doga 
are generally considered more valuable than bitchea, and the 
latter are more frequently destroyed in litters of puppies. And 
in the next place, because it is by no means an easy matter to 
determine between a case of spontaneous and a case of com- 
municated rabies. 

Professor Lafoase gives two instances of female dogs in 
which rubies appeared spontaneously, to all appearance at 
least, for they were always kept indoors, and never went out 
except under the surveillance of their owners ; and another of 
a female eat which never left the house of its mistress. And 
M. Tardieu cites the case of a female cat which became mad 
in consequence of its kittens being taken away from it ; and 
another that was rabid from the pain caused by a large wound. 
Besides, bitches do become rabid, though whether spon- 
taneously or from contagion is, as we have said, difficiilt indeed 
to prove ; tut their number is Much Iftss that! that of dogs ; and 
if we could only arrive at the relati\-e proportions usually 
existing between the two sexes, we could then determine how 
far the supposition that the disease is only generated in the 
male is likely to be correct. 

Professor Eckel, of Vienna, whose report we have already 
alluded to, noted, in 1841, that in 141 cases of canine rabies, 
126 were males and only 15 females, or about 8 to I. Accord- 
ing to the registers of the Toulouse Veterinary School from 
1843 to 1858, 13 doga and 2 bitches affected with rabies were 
admitted, or 6 to 1 ; while from 1853 to 1863, the total number 
of dogs brought to the st^hool for examination was 7,806, of 
which 5,855 were doga, and 1,951 bitches, or a proportion of 
about 3 to 1. 

In 1863, during the epizooty at Vienna, Professor Pillwax 
remarked that the males were more frequently affected than 
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I tlie femalee ; but he obserrea that this might be uccoimted for 
by the fiict that in Vienna dogs are more numerouB, propor- 
tionatelj, than bitches. 

In 1865, Proiessor Siiint-Cyr reported, out of the 87 casea 
admitted to the Lyons School that year, 15 bitches against 72 
dogs, or 24r per cent. But, be asks. Does not this number 
nearly represent the normal proportion of bitches, compared 
■with the total number of the canine population ? He refers 
to a case of rabies occurring in an emasculated dog ut the 
school in May of the stume year, as a proof that the absence of 
■virility does not afford exemption. 

In 1868, Professor Peuch, of the same school, carefully 
noted the sex of all doga admitted to the hospital. From hia 
report it appears that 251 dogs and 88 bitches were treated 
for various diseases ; while for rabies there were 90 males and 
7 females. From this comparison, he says, it must be con- 
cluded that the sex of the animal does not exercise any action 
on the development of rabies 

Of 8,649 dogs treated for different maladies at M. Bourrel's 
hospital in eight years, there were 6,597 mules and 2,052 
females, or a proportion of 3 to 1 in males. The 6,597 males 
furnished 344 cases of rabies, or u trifle more than 4 per 
cent., while of the 2,052 females, there were only 49 cases, or 
slightly over 2 per cent. 

From this it would be inferred that bitches are less liable to 
become affected thau dogs. In Algiers, in 47 cases of rabies 
in the dog, 37 were males and 10 females. 

Professor Boulcy, in the report already referred to, mentions 
that in 320 cases of wounds inflicted on people, 284 were by 
dogs and 26 by bitches ; and at an earher period he found that 
the registers of the Alfort scliool gave a list of 175 dog* and 
only 15 bitches affected with rabies. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that bitches are as susceptible 

to the contagion by inoculation as dogs. This is well exem- 

k plified in what occurred a few years ago lo a bilijh puck of 
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fox-houndB beloDging: to Mr. Standish, South Shorehain, 
Southampton. This pack was nearly exterminated by rabiee, 
through the disease having been introduced to the kennela by 
a hound which had strayed away for several days, and oo its 
return was discovered to have been bitten.* 

It would appear, then, that the influenca exercised by the 
sex of the animal is at least doubtfiil, though it must be 
admitted that more males than females suffer from the disease, 
a fact which might be taken to support the opinion that it is 
only spontaneous in the former. But, as we have said, this 
disproportion may coincide with that existing between the 
sexes ; and in any case it is most difficult to arrive at any 
other solution of the question from the statistics already 
furnished. To ascertain with certainty the influence of sex, 
it would be necessary to discover the proportion existing 
between the number of cases occurring spontaneously and 
those due to contagion in the male and female ; as observation 
has demonstrated that dogs in health very rarely bite the 
opposite sex, while they are frequently wounded by the latter. 
Perhaps, as Lofosse remarks, the physiological instincts are 
preserved in the diseased state ; and if this be so, and if the 
proportion of infected or transmitted cases continues to remain 
greater with the males than the females, then we have an expla- 
nation of the difference in frequency between the two sexes. 

In connection with this question of Hex cornea another which 
bos been in existence and warmly discussed for some years ; 
this is the influence of the generative acta in producing or 
preventing the disease. Several veterinarians and medical 
men have held to the opinion that a predisposing cause of 
rabies was to be found in the torments dogs experienced 
through the abeyance in which the gratification of their 
sexual desires was usually maintained, or Ihe excitement and 
irritability so frequently attendant upon attempts to eatisty 
these desires. 

• The IVfriiinrwB, vu], iliv. p. B4(l. 
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Those who hold this opinioa invoke in its favour the greater 
frequency of rahies in the civilised countries of the West than 
the regions where dogs have their liberty and lead a 
vagabond life, and where the sexes are allowed to remain in 
their natural proportion, as among the Bedouins in the desert, 
and with the pariah dogs of the East generally. M. Desjardins, 
for instance, has recently announced that heat and the depri- 
vation of food and water are not likely causes in the production 
of rabies in the dog, for in hot countries, as in Algeria and the 
East generally, the disease is uuknowij among the dogs living 
in a state of liberty without any restraint. The cause he 
believes to be the restriction as to intercourse between the 
sexes, and also the barbarous and ridiculous use of the muzzle. 
" Leave the dog at liberty," he says, " to lead a wandering or 
vagabond life, no matter which." During his travels in the 
East, he questioned the old moimtaineers, the inhabitants of 
ConHfantinople and of Smyrna, as well as they of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and, notwithstanding the high temperature of 
these regions, he learned that everywhere, with fiill liberty 
and no restriction aa to coupling, the malady tends to dis- 
appear. He therefore recommends that dogs should be allowed 
to go about at large, and be submitted only to the great 
influence of nature, feeling satisfied that rabies would soon 
disappear from the list of maladies.* M. 8acc, another of the 
advocates for this hypothesis, after enumerating the principal 
causes to which the disease is generally attributed, concludes 
that it ia produced in dogs by prolonged and enforced con- 
tinence. In support of this, he gives the foUo'RTng as the most 
convincing proof. Travelling in Hungary in 18-52, he learned 
that on both banks of the Danube there was only one breed of 
dogs — the wolf or pariah dog (c/ti'en-loup) — and that on the 
left, or Christian bank, there were every year some cases of 
rabies ; while on the other, or Turkish bank, the malady was 
uEiinown. He attributed this difference to the cirtumstance 
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tliat the dnistians only preserved the male doge, while the 
Turks iillowed nearly as many females' as males to live. 

If this report was founded on irrefragable proofs, as La- 
fosse observeB, it ought to be seriously reflected upon before 
being rejeeted. But is it very likely that it is based upon 
facts ? If BO, how comes it to pass that the dogs belonging 
to the Christians are not driven by their desires to visit the 
canine females on the Turkish bank ? Is there no commiinica- 
tion between the two shores of the Danube ? and are the dogs 
less capable of swimming across a river than Leander was 
across the Hellespont ? And what is to prevent the civilised 
dogs of the French towns in Algeria from visiting those of the 
Arabs ? Is it not possible that when the dogs of the Euro- 
peans or Christians become rabid, they might not Bometimes 
vent their fiiry on those of the nonmd tribes and TurkSj and 
thus inoculate them with the doath-producing virus ? 

But no reliance can bo pliiced upon the evidence hitherto 
produced to substantiate the above opinion. In opposition to 
it, indeed, we have the evidence of Eoucher, who states that, 
in Algeria, the dogs wandering at large are not exempted 
from rabies, and a large proportion of those in villages, or 
which lead a nomadic existence, sufi'er from it. Thus, of 65 
cases of hydrophobia (in man, of course) occurring within a 
certain period, '25 were reported from the country districts as 
having taken place cither in Arab tribes, in sparsely-populated 
villages, or in the suburbs of important towns. And the same 
authority, after investigating the facts collected as to the 
frequency of rabies among various breeds of dogs in that 
country, remarks that nearly all those living in a domc-stic 
state, and which have become rabid, have generally been bitten 
by stray dogs, and that therefore the rabiKc virus should have 
nnother origin more general, perhaps, than domesticity. " We 
are more disposed to place above it, and in ^the first line, the 
effects of vagabondage, with the cortege of miseries accompany- 
ing it. . , . They are the stray dogs, those which are unknown 
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and without an owner, which predominate among the rabid." 
When we reflect that rabies is developed in woIvcb and foxes, 
animals which live in a wild state, and are not thwarted in 
their generative desires, we may suspect that prolonged con- 
tinence has but little, if anything, to do with the development 
of madness. tJther domestic animals, as the ass and horse, are 
in some countries, particularly the East, frequently kept in an 
entire state during their lives, without being permitted to 
exercise their procreative faculties, and yet no disease simu- 
lating rabies appears in them in consequence of this compulsory 
abstention. But, it has been contended by others, if the actual 
enforced abstinence from sexual intercourse does not develop 
rabies, the jealousy, excitement, irritation, and anger among 
dogs, consequent on several competing for the same female, is 
sufficient to, and even does, occasion the appearance of rabies 
in them ; and the exemption of the bitch from these influences 
is, in all probability, the reason why she is so seldom affected 
with the disease. The incessant competition, the extreme 
excitement, and the savage flghts among amorous dogs in 
pursuit of a female in rut, have been decided upon as sufficient 
to predispose them to madness ; and it has even been believed 
that their bites, when disputing for the possession of a bitch 
during the rutting season, will engender rabies. Several 
occurrences have also been brought forward to support the 
opinion, the most striking of which are to be found in a 
memoir on canine madness which L. Toffi»li, of Bassano, 
published in 1840. It was these occurrences which led this 
author to believe tliat I'nmoitr coiitrari^ might give rise to 
spontaneous rubies. At Compose, a little village some miles 
from Bassano, there was a mongrel bitch which showed signs 
of rut, and a multitude of admirers attended upon her, as is 
usually the case. Among them was one, a isurly mongrel, 
which, extremely enamoured and jealous, always hung about 
her, and closely followed upon her steps. But as this dog was 
driven away and maltreated by his more vigorous rivals, he 
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always failed in hia attempts to gain her aSectionB ; neverthe- 
less, he continued day and night to brave all danger and 
withstand all v'onying, until at last, discouraged and peevish, 
he withdrew irom the contest. Then he exhibited a new 
phase in hia character, by biting a cat which previously had 
been hia playfellow ; aflerwards he attacked every dog he 
met, particularly those who had been hia rivals, and wounded 
them all more or less, no matter how strong and ferocious 
they might be. Finally, he cruelly injured a child, and would 
no doubt have resorted to other dangerous pcrfarmonces had 
he not been promptly killed. On hearing of this circumstanoe, 
Toffoli carefully investigated the matter, and gathered all the 
information he could, the result being that he was convinced 
the dog had become afiected with primary or spontaneous 
rabies through the influence of the above-cited causes, without 
any other dog having communicated the malady by wounding 
him. But he was not quite satisfied with this solitary 
instance, as to others it might appear to ofibr insufficient 
evidence. So he associated himself with an old sportsman 
who had p[uaed ^y yeurs of hie life umong aumerous pocks 
of hounds, and with this man he retired to a country house, 
away from all traffic and people, in order to conduct his experi- 
ments and carry out his investigations, so as to put the subject 
beyond the reach of a doubt. 

For example, he got a bitch in rut and put beside her a 
dog which she did not know and did not care for. He excited 
the dog to the utmost degree, but would not allow him to go 
near the bitch, and yet there was no sign of rabies. It was 
not the same, however, when several dogs were admitted to 
the place where the female was kept. The same exciting 
competition commenced as in ordinary cases, accompanied by 
the same maddening jealousy and fierce combats, and eventually 
the dog first introduced became rabid. 

The results obtained in this way by Tofi'oli were so constant 
and decisive, that he was perfectly convinced as to the effect 
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of jealousy and rage, conjoined with a powerfiil sexual desire, 
in producing a rabid condition.* 

These experiments do not appear to have been repeated by 
any other obBcrver, and it must be confessed that tbey 
require repetition before being received as worthy of depend- 
ence, for the reason that daily observation invalidat'eB the 
results which might be derived from them to uphold such an 
hypothesis as that now under examination. True, one or two 
casual observations have certainly been recorded in favour of 
it, and these are worth noticing here. 

A cross-bred spaniel, aged five and a-holf months, was 
brought to the mtirmary of M. Leblonc, the eminent veteri- 
nary surgeon in Paris, on the 18th October, 1863. This 
animal offered all the symptoms of rabies ; the eyes were 
sparkling and fixed, bark hoarse and broken, and it had a 
tendency to fly at everything put before it, as well as gnawing 
the wood of its kennel, &c. The owner, a watchmaker, de- 
clared that he had bred the dog, and that since its birth it had 
not left, its mother. It never went out, and it waa naturally 
very quiet. Towards the commencement of the month, the 
mother showed signs of rutting, and the young dog, excited 
by the odour, made unsuccessful attempts to approach her. Its 
ardour was extreme, its agitation incessant, and its appetite 
became almost null. On the 14th, the owner's daughter, 
wishing to play with it, was slightly bitten. On the 16th, 
the bitch, fatigued no doubt by the caresses and tentatives 
of the dog, drove it off by biting it, and it then escaped &om 
the house in the evening, and did not make its appearance 
until the middle of the next day. Then it waa offered some 
milk, which it lapped up with avidity, and went to sleep until 
the evening. When one of the workmen went to light the 
gas in the shop, the dog wakened up from its torpor and flew 
at the man, trying to bite his heel, which it did not succeed in 
doing, leaving only a red mark on the skin. Next day it 

■ Journal ViliriHairi <b BtlfiqiH, 1843. 
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was taken to M, Leblonc's establiahment, when hia son at once 
reeognised the presence of a rabid animal among Mb patients 
by the characteristic howling only. During the three buc- 
ceeding days it refused all kinds of food ; on the 21st it was 
paralysed, and died on the morning of the 22nd. Immediately 
afterwards, an examination was made of the body. The blood 
was black in all the vessels, and the liver, kidneys, and heart 
were gorged, but there were no lesions in the larjiix or trachea. 
iStraw and the (Uhris of wood were found in the stomach ; the 
lining membrane of the intestines had red patches here and 
there, and the bladder was empty.* 

M. Weber, another Parisian veterinary surgeon, relates a 
similar case in favour of the spontaneous origin of the disease 
from this undue excitement of the venereal organism. The 
dog which subsequently became rabid was so valuable that it 
was not allowed to stray, but was kept in a loose box in a 
stable. In the adjoining box was a bit-ch in rut, and the 
effluvia from her caused the moat ai-dent generic excitation in 
the neighbouring animal. For nearly fifteen days this unfor- 
tunate crcaturo, eondenmed to such tantalising proximity, 
manifested the utmoat agitation, and continued making as high 
jumps as it could to get over the partition that separated it 
from the object of its desires ; but its aspirations, like its 
eSbrtB, were not successful. Fifteen days afterwards this dog 
became furiously rabid, and its owner affirmed that it had never 
been bitten.t 

But it must be evident that more facts of this kind are 
required before any satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. 
In the meantime, it would be well to decide that it is not 
improbable that there may be some foundation for the supposi- 
tion that intense sexual excitement may produce rabies, though 
at present there arc only probabilities in favour of it. 

* It must be mentioned that M. Decroii mado inijuiries into the historf of this 
ciue of Ki-called " epoiitnneousmhies," and ftftarwardg announced, that M. Leblanc 
had not been Kild the correct version. (Bee the AbtiUt MidieaU, 1863. p. 368.) 

t Boulev, " Bulletin de rAcademie Impfriiile de Mcdecine," 18C3-C4, p. 92. 
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There is another point of view which must he taken into con- 
sideration in discussing the question as to the origin of rabies 
from this cjiuee. This is the rehjtion the periods of rutting 
bear to the periods when the disease ia most prevalent. 

The dog-bitch ia usually in rut in February and August, and 
if procreation does not take place it is aometimes renewed three 
months later — in May and November, Of course in domes- 
ticity there are exceptions to this rule. 

The cat usually ruts in spring and auturan, but in this 
animal also a domestic condition sometimes produces deviations 
from the general law. 

The female fox commences to be in rut about January and 
Februarj- ; and the she woli", when aged, towards the end of 
December and in Januory ; younger animala are m in February 
and the beginning of March, 

If the production of rabies was at all connected with this 
condition of the generative system, then we might expect the 
malady would be only prevalent at the periods when rutting is 
general ; whereas, we find that it is observed at all seasons. If 
the foregoing causes are capable of engendering rabies, we 
should observe moat eases of that disease in February and 
August, allowing for the period of incubation ; but, according 
to the statistics, these months do not furnish the most numerous 
cases. Indeed, if the causes enumerated were at all influential 
in producing the disease, we should not only have it much more 
frequently than it now ia, but it would he common in countries 
where it is at present rare, or never witnessed. 

Influence of Anger. 
The same may bo said with regard to the effect of bites 
inflicted by angry dogs during the rutting or any other season, 
or caused by other creatures. The Abb^ Rozier, in his Dic- 
tionary, mentions a man who became mad through having 
bitten himself in a fit of rage ; u case is also recorded in which 
a soldier became rabid in consequence of bites inflicted by a 
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eomrade ; and Pelletier, of Mans, reports the case of a woman 
wbo oontracted the disease through having been bitten in the 
breast by the child she was nursing. Dr. Camille Gros haa 
recorded a case that occurred in the cUniqyie of M. Tardieu at 
the Lariboisi^re Hospital, which would t«nd to prove, if accu- 
rately recorded, that the bite of an angry dog is dangerous. 
" An individual was bitten by an angry — but not rabid — dog. 
The wound was washed with clean water and spirits of camphor, 
and it healed in ten days. Afterwards he became ill, symptoms 
of hydrophobia manifested themselves, he was brought to the 
hospital, and died in four days ; at the autopsy the lesions 
observed in hydrophobic patients were found. The premonitory 
sym,ptonifl and the progress and duration of the malady, 
were the same as with them." From this fact, this author 
imagined that the bite of an irritated dog, or one in rut. might 
become momentarily virulent and cause rabies.* 

But surely if the bite given in anger by man or animals not 
rabid had such an influence, cases of hydrophobia and rabies 
would be quite every-day events. Cur and other dogs are 
continually biting each other all over the world ; and whoever 
has struggled, aa I have, tti sleep through the night in a 
Turkish locality — Scutari, for instance — in Damascus, in 
Cairo, or in one of the main thoroughfares of a North China 
town, such as Tientsin, will be ready to testify that sanguinary 
battles among the half-starved and mangy canine scavengen 
are matters of at least hourly occurrence. Besides, in this 
country, so far as our observation has extended, dogs kept 
purposely for fighting — the notorious bulldogs — are those least 
frequently affected with rabies. 

Certain it is, that nothing can be more erroneous or terrify- 
ing than the assertion that rabies may he induced by the 
bite of a healthy animal ; and it must be strenuously denied 
that such a result is possible. No wound, injury, or bite from 
a healthy dog will produce the specific disease we term rabies. 
• Camilla OroB, " ThJwt but U Bage." PoriB, 1860. 
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rOf the abundant proofs we might bring forward to support this 
Baaertion, we need only quote what Professor PUlwax of Vienna 
has adduced against the alarming statement. In 1863, when 
rabies appeared as an epizooty at Vienna, 552 dogs were 
brought for examination to the Veterinary Institute, and all 
these, with the exception of 32, wore found to be free from this 
disease ; among the remaining 490 were only a few cases of 
mange and epilepsy. Yet the official report stated that the 
majority of these dogs had bitten people, and, notwitliatanding, 
not one of those who had been wounded by the 490 non-rabid 
dogs died of hydrophobia. Only one individual — a boy — who 
had been bitten in the face by a dog suffering from paroxysms 
of rabies, was attacked by the disease on the twenty-fourth 
day, and died in three days, " Since the year 1848," says the 
Professor, "during which period I have had the examination 
of suspected and really rabid animals, 300 and 400 dogs have 
been annually brought to the Veterinary Institute because they 
had bitten people. Until the state of their health had been ascer- 
tained, they were looked upon as suspicious by the authorities. 
Although the number of these non-rabid animals amounts to 
more than 5,000, yet not one of the persons so injured by them 
has had hydrophobia. If the bite of a non-rabid dog is 
capable of inducing hydrophobia, surely a large number of 
se people must have been affected and have perished." 

Influe\ce of Pain. 
By some writers, extreme pain has been mentioned as likely 
to produce madness, and instances are given in which dogs 
have become rabid, apparently through intense suffering. One 
of the most striking of these is given by Eck, a veterinary 
Hurgeon at Berent, A dog had been castrated by some cruel 
boys, who used a bad knife and caused the animal great torture. 
Soon after the mutilation, the poor dog found its way home, 
I and retired to a comer of the house, refusing aU kinds of food. 
Some time afterwards, it came out of its retreat, obedient to 
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the Toice of its maBter, though it would not permit him to Beize 
it ; on the contrary, it waa irrituble and morose, threatening to 
hite the farm people it hud previously been very fond of. It 
took refiige in a comer of the stable, from whence it ieBued 
the following day to bite some cattle, and could not be driTen 
off by its master's Toice nor tbreatenings with a stick. It 
escaped through a hedge, again bit some cattle it met in the 
Tillage, and disappeared. Some time afterwards, the owner of 
the dog, returning from the market with two horses, was 
astonished to observe that in a very short time one of them had 
become very emaciated, and that it indulged in aU kinds of dis- 
orderly movements, jumping about and Idcking as it had never 
done before. The same evening, this horse was being led about, 
when it escaped and seized a goose, which it crushed with its 
teeth. Eventually this horse died mad. Some daya subse- 
quently, tho other animals bitten by the dog became ill, and 
died exhibiting symptoms which left no doubt as to the nature 
of their disease ; and the neighbouring cattle also suffered. M. 
Eck saw the horse and five cattle succumb to rabies, communi- 
cated to them by the maltreated dog, which he had every 
reason to believe became affected with spontaneous rabies in 
consequence of the pain it experienced.* 

But may not this tortured dog have been bitten by a rabid 
animal previous to the mutilation P Tardieu alludes, in <me of 
the reports of the Comite Consultatif d'Hygi^ne, to the case of 
a cat that became rabid in consequence, it appeared, of a large 
wound. If piun could produce rabies, surely the disease would 
be much more prevalent. Serious operations are sometimes 
performed on dogs, and it is the animal, perhaps, of all others, 
which is preferred for experiments — often of a terribly cruel 
character — by the vivisector and experimentalist. Cropping 
the ears is also atrociously painful, and yet from these causes 
we have never heard of a case of madness — real rabies — 
produced. 

* MugHziii fur Tbierheilkunde, 1863. 
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Rabies may be eaid to attack all breeds of doge mdiscrimi- 
nately, though but little atteution has yet been paid to the 
class of animal in which it appears most frequently. Some 
writers have averred that small English dogs, spaniels, poodles, 
terriers, Pomeranian, and other dogs — in fact, all those of an 
irritable temperament, and which usually appear surly or 
vicious — are more particularly predisposed to contract the 
malady spontaneously,* 

In the epizodty in Vienna, during 1841, Professor Eckel, in 
141 cases of canine rabies, established the followisg per cent- 
age: — 

Mongrelaaf nil binds 63^ 

SmaU Engluh breed 1 Si 

FoxhQunda %\ 

Poodles 6 

Pomeranwn dogs Sf 

Daniali dopi and PoiDters .... 2) 
Fugs iind Bassels, or Tiinupita . . . Sf 
Mastiffs , ■ If 



This veterinarian remarked; in reference to the above pro- 
portions, that the total number of each breed could not be 
ascertained ; so that no definite conclusion can be arrived from 
his fitatiatice. Nevertheless he was of opinion, that whatever 
the breed might bo, the dogs ^ hixe kept in apartments, 
' petted and abundantly fed, and whose venereal appetites were 
incompletely or never gratified, were the dogs most liable to 
rabies. 

Professor Pillwox, in the epizooty in the same city in 1862, 
corroborates Eckel to some extent by stating that the majority 
of the rabid dog.'i in that year were mongrels, or belonged to 
irritable and nervous breeds, or else were dogs which, having 

■ " Among dogs, such as ore noted to be most apt to become mad arti 
■wiRe«t of foot, fullest of agility in body, leanest of ranstitution. and in colour 
T*d oi bUckfl." — Spiulitimn, " A Det^laratioii of such grievous Accidents as oom> 
noDly follow the tutting of Mad Dogges" [London, 1613j, p. 3d. 
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been kept all their livea chaiaed up, had become very vicious. 
He also observes that, as in 1841, tbe largest nuiaber so 
affected belonged to people who were in tolerable circum- 
stances, and the animals themselves bod been well fed and 
carefiilly preserved from the weather, but insufficiently exer- 
cised, and seldom allowed to gratify their sexual propensities. 

Hertwig is also of opinion that dogs kt^t only for luxury 
are the most dangerous. 

Professor Saint-CjT's observations do not substantiate those 
of Eckel and Pillwax. In 54 cases of rabies in 1864 he foond 
the following proportions : — 

1. SpoBTisa DOOB. 

Hoimda 3 

Pointen and Spftniels \6 

19 or 3fi per t^etit. 
a. Watcb Doo«. 

Pameranioa ilogs 19 

Maetiffa S 

Bulldogs and Hoiu»-dogi ... 4 
Ifawfoimdlaad doga 3 

25 01*6-20 per cent. 
"Moutoca" 2 

King Charles Spaniel 1 

Greyhound 1 

Png 1 

lOorlB-SOpHTceoL 
According to this table, says the author, it is the dogs which 
lead the least sedeutary lives that are most frequently diseased. 
And the report he furnishes for the next year again bears out 
his opinion. In 87 cases of rabies, the breeds are enumerated 
as follows : — 

Png" 7 

Poroeranians 22 

Hounds 4 

Pomtnra 20 

Hastiffa and Newfoundland dogs ... 9 

BouM-do^ and BuUdngg ..... 6 

King Chartei doga B 
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Poodlta 7 

GreyhouDda 2 

"Moutoiu" 2 

87 

And \a 1868, in the same city (Lyons), Professor Pouch's 
observations still further confirm those of Saint-Cyr. In 27 
B there were : — 

Bulldogs, Newfoundland dogs, and Uastiffa ■ 8 

PugB 7 

Pointon 7 

Pomeranian dogB 4 

Poodle . . 1 

27 
In the 393 cases quoted by M. fiouirel, of Paris, we find the 
different breeds of dogs yield the following proportions : — 



SpoTtii>g-d(^ . 
Griffonft, or Poodlai 

Spameltt (small breed) 
Wator-Spaniels 
NewfonodlandK 
UreyhoundB 
Half-bred Pugo 
Lap-dogs . 
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Boucher has collected a list of the animals reported in 

Algeria whose bites were followed by death from rabies, which 
died of the disease, or were bitten by rabid creatures. lie 
classifies them as follows : — 

Dog» 70 

Hcosea 7 

Cat* 4 

Uules 2 

Calves 2 

Goat 1 

Jackal L 

Broall wild animal 1 

t^pecitiB unknown 3 
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The number of dogs he afterwards eBtitnated to be about 
100 ; but the 70 he allotted in the following proportionB, 
acoordiiig to breed and regime : — 

Do^ belonging to Enropean oimen ■ .20 

„ „ Arab tribea 
Stray European dogs . S-\ 
Arab dogs . 8 1 . 
Unknou-n breeda . . 1 J 
Dagi not ItnDwii, or whose rtj/inu was 
ported 32 

There was reason to believe that the majority of those which 
were not seen, or whose manner of living was not known, 
belonged to the category of stray dogs, among which there 
wafl certain to be a good proportion of the Arab breed. A small 
wild animal, supposed to be a rate! or ferret, was the cause of 
rabies in one case. 

In this country we have no statistics to refer to, but from 
casual reports and notices it might be concluded that dogs at 
large and dogs in confinement are alike susceptible to the 
malady, and that no particular breed sufiers more than another. 

Influekce of Age. 

Age has been considered by several authorities as influencing 

to some extent the production of rabies ; and, as usual, the 

majority of the Continental observers have not failed to note 

this particular also. We will only refer to a few of these. 

Eckel, in 1841, found that the adult age appeared to be the 
most favourable for the development of rabies ; and Pillwax, 
in 1862, mode a similar observation, Saint-Cyr, in 52 cases, 
reported the ages to be as follows : — 

Leas than G months 1 

>'rom 6 moathi to a yeu 6 

,. 1 to S yeoTH . , ... 12 

„ attts g 



«to6 , 
6to7 , 
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From B to S , 2 

„ 9to 10 „ 3 

„ 10 to 11 „ a 

Age nnkiunn) 2 

G3 
In 1865 the ages of the rabid dogs admitted to hia elintqm 
were is 87 cases — 

Lea than 6 mootlu 

ftom S month* to a ; 

„ 1 to 2 yean 



fito6 , 
7to8 , 



„ 10 to 11 „ 
„ 11 to 13 „ 
„ 13 to IS „ 

Unknown age 



From these tables we might conclude that young and adult 
dogs — that is, animals aged from one to seven years — are 
most frequently attacked by rabies. 

Peuch, in the 27 cases already alluded to, found the following 
to be the ages : — 

aged 7 months. 

16 to 20 montha. 

2 to 3 yam. 



2 dogs . ugc unknovrn. 

Out of 8,639 dogs admitted to the Canine Hospital of Paris, 
which is under the direction of M. Bourrel, in the period 
from 1859 to 1866, no fewer than 1193 were rabid, or rather 
more than 4 per cent. This high rate M. Bourrel attri- 
buted chiefly to the influence of agglomeration. At any rate, 
it will be seen that his large field for obserration gave him an 
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excellent opportunity of noting seTeral features in the disease 
which does not fall to the lot of many. 

With regard to age and sex in the early months of tho 
dog's life, he gives the following proportion as suffering from 
rabies : — 



1 Months. 1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Total. 


M»lw I 






2 






2 



4 

1 


3 


8 


2 


I 


2fl 
6 


Totals...! 


1 2 I 


2 


6 




3 


5 


31 



One year and upwards. 



Malee 

FemoleB.. 

Totals.. 


Yoara. 1 


1 


2 3 


4 


'!• 


' 


■ !• 


!(] 




12 


13 


14 


1. 


TotaU. 


1! 


B4£3 
11 7 


3B 




1. 


'?!; 


S 





1 






2 


! 


318 


45 


7G60 


" 


44j3e 


19 


13' 7 


.|. 


e 





2 


1 


362 



From these figures it will be seen that from tho earliest up 
to the latest period of its life the dog is liable to rabies ; but 
that from one to seven years it would appear to be most suscep- 
tible to the invasion or generation of the malady. 

Thus far. then, we have examined some of the causes which 
have been supposed by various writers, and often accepted by 
tho public, to be concerned in predisposing to, or exciting the 
direct development of, canine rabies, and in none of them have 
we found a satisfactory solution of the problem. Few veteri- 
narians now deny, in an absolute manner, the spontaneous 
generation of the malady ; yet none can assign its genesis to 
any specific cause. It is a malady «(«" generic, but how it is 
primarily induced we must confess we know not. It certainly 
appears to bo on tho increase in the great centres of civilisation 
in Europe, and its development would seem to coincide, as has 
justly been remarked by Professor Roll, wilh the degree of 
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domesticationandoTer-refinement, or "softness," of the dog; the 
rigime to which it is usually submitted being directly opposed 
to the conditions which nature provides for the ejustence of 
camivorous animals. 

But it must not be forgotten that the disease has exiBted 
ftota the earliest times, and that creatures not subjected to the 
refining, enervating, and, in many respects, imnatural prooess 
of domestication — the fox and wolf, for example — are capable, 
we have every reason to believe, of developing the pest, and 
oftentimes in a particularly severe form. 

In view of the obscurity which prevails with regard to the 
genesis of rabies, and the inefficiency of the various causes 
which have, from time to time, been brought forward to account 
for its appearance otherwise than through the medium of a 
contagious clement, we are almost forced to accept the conclu- 
sion that there exists a special miasm capable of provoking the 
disease when acting on animals naturally irritable or vicious, 
or in a morbid condition. Or we might conclude that the 
spontaneous disease depends upon several causes in combina- 
tion, which, in the dog at least, act upon the stomach, air- 
passages, and nervous system ; though what they are, or how 
they operate, we must confess we know not, and in this respect 
we find ourselves in the same difficulty with regard to rabies as 
we are with so many other equally serious diseases of man and 
beast. 

CONTAKION. 

If there have been grave doubts among some comparative 
'pathologists as to the spontaneous development of rabies, there 
have never been any entertained by the most competent authori- 
ties as to the contagiousness of the disease when once it is present 
in an animal. Since the days of Aristotle and Celsus, this 
important fact has been recognised ; and it is now fully esta- 
bliahed that it is the only evident, efficient, and incontestable 
cause in effecting the prodiictiou of the disease in other crea- 
tures of the samo or different species than those immediately 
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affected. Indeed, as has been already mentioned, tieYerul 
veterinarians of the liighest reputation have given it aa their 
settled conviction that the diseiiBe is maintained and spread 
solely by its contagious element, and that there is no other 
cause in operation. And certainly, when we begin to inquire 
into tho subtle nature of the infecting element, the character 
of the animals in which it is elaborated, and the peculiar 
tendency they have to wander away when affected by rabies — 
a rabid dog sometimes travelling many miles from its home, 
and wounding nearly every creature it meets, without its course 
being always clearly tracked, or the number of its victims 
accurately noted, or even discovered — we must admit that what 
would in many instances be designated spontaneous rabies in 
the inferior creatures might only turn out, on rigid inquiry, to 
be cases of inoculation by the bites of dogs strdngors to the 
district. In this respect we are quite willing to coincide with 
those veterinary authorities who assert that, in the immense 
majority of cases, the malady is the result of inoculation by 
animals affected with the disease. Bouley was so convinced of 
ihiB fact, that he believed that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases in every thousand were due to contagion. 

VrrALmr of the Viei:s. 
This "contagium" or deleterious principle is present at 
the commencement of the malady, and continues to be formed 
until the termination of life ; but it has been determined that 
it does not presorvc its potency long after that event — observa- 
tions and experiments having proved that the disease is not 
transmissible to man, raammifers, or birds by the usual media 
at a later period than twenty-four hours after the death of the 
rabid animal, or after the cadaveric rigidity {rigor mortis) has 
completely invaded the dead body. According to Hertwig, the 
infecting principle loses its potency within from twenty-four te 
forty-eight hours — when the body is quite cold and rigid^ — -in 
the flesh and blood of dogs that have died rabid ; but the 
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poriod is longer in large animaU. Eckel inoculated the blood 
of a man who had died from hydrophobia, two days after 
decease, but with a negative result, He experimented on a 
large scale with the saliva and blood of rabid dogs which had 
been dead for more than twenty-four hours, but could not 
produce tte disease. And we must not forget to notice the 
remarkable case of a pupil at the Veterinary School of Copen- 
hagen, who, in examining the body of a dog that had died mad 
the previous evening, cut his finger slightly. This inoculated 
him with the viruB, and he died of hydrophobia in six weeks.* 

Little reliance can bo placed upon the statements concerning 
the fatal inoculations occurring a long time after the death of 
the diseased creature, and Haubner says that there is no proof 
with regard to the virulency of dried saliva. f 

■ Nature of the Virus. 

P We know nothing as to the intimate nature or composition 
of thiH animal poison, except that it is organic matter in a 
peculiar condition, capable of reproduction when transferred to 
other creatures, and producing specific effects in them resem- 
bling those developed in the animal from which it was origin- 
ally derived ; and we can only judge aa to its presence and 
^■irulency by the results it produces when introduced into the 
blood of previously healthy animals. 

This specific principle is what is technically designated a 
"fixed virus," in contradistinction to some other animal 
contagions which are termed " volatile," from their capability 
of being transmitted through the medium of the air, breath, &c., 
surrounding infected creatures. The infecting element in 
rabies may, nevertheless, be volatile, though nearly all obser- 

• Hertwig, " Jahreebucb," 1869, p. 60. 

t Home uipcrimenta perfoimed by L'ounC Salm would icem to negative this 
Btatement. He inoculstoil aaimals wil!i tho dried saliva of a rabid dog, nnd in 
thia way produced rabie* in them. Whother the saliva waa morp thnn Iwenty- 
fbur hour* uld le not alatcd ; and 1 am □?( a^rare that the experiments hara been 
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vation, and certainly all experiment, go to prove it "fixed." 
Further observation, however, is required before this important 
question in the etiology of the diBease can be determined, as it 
has been qiute recently stated that the hunting dogs of the 
Albrighton pack received the infection by smelling through 
the yard railings at the young hounds which were sufTering 
&om rabies. And other instances of presumed Watile infection 
might be adduced, but some of these will be referred to here- 
after. 



The Saliva, 
The vehicles in which the poison is conveyed are various, 
From the earliest times the saliva, or mucus from the mouth, 
has justly been considered as the medium par excellence, and 
there can be no doubt whatever as to its being the agent of 
transmission in nearly every case of communicated rabies. But 
nothing has been discovered in the morbid saliva or foam from 
the mouth of the mitd dog to account for its poisonous pro- 
perties ; it is the same clear ropy fluid in the rabid as in the 
healthy animal, and the laicroacopist seeka in vain for the 
secret of its death-bringing power ;• neither can the chemist 
trace any alteration in the quantity or quality of its con- 
stituents, or distinguish the presence of any new or unusual 
element. Perhaps the disease germs are transferred from the 
blood to this fiuid. The hypothesis that certain ferments — an 
improper term — may be developed in great abundance in the 
saliva under the influence of psychical disturbance, would 
account for those instances in which rabies shows itself in dogs 
bitten by others which are excited or furious by sexual desire, 
though themselves healthy. 

" M, Boucher, of Ville-Joaay, believing with TroUiet, Filial, and Villermi, 
that the bronchial mucus conbins the vimlunt element, saya : " NeverlbcloHi, 
at the aatapa7 of a penon who h&d diod of rabies, the saliTary glands were 
examined bj Ordonex, and in the ooliva found in Ihem were abaerT<:4 crysUlliuc 
elements (rlimiiui crittallmi) which this able micrographiat hnd neTCr berore met 
irith in these glaodB/'—Z't'iJioH Midiealt, 1869. 
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Until within a comparatively recent period it does not appear 
to have been auggeated whether other products of secretion or 
excretion might not also contiiin it, and up to the present time 
some important points connected with this question have not 
yet been solved. 

The Blood. 

With regard to the blood as an infecting agent, we have the 
interesting experiments of Professor Eckel, of Vienna, under- 
taken in 1841. With the yet warm blood obtained ft-om a 
he-goat aflFected with rabies, he inoculated a sheep at the nose, 
lip, and tail. Twenty-fivo days afterwards this sheep became 
unwell, and it died on the twenty-eighth day, ha'ving exhibited 
symptoms which were certainly not exactly those of rabies, 
and yet had no analogy to those of any other known malady. 
Nothing was found after death to account for this result. 

Eckel also inoculated the head and ears of a dog with the 
saliva of a hog which had become mad from the bite of a rabid 
dog. Four months afterwards tho subject of the experiment 
was still healthy ; it was then re-inocuIated with the blood of 
a locksmith who was affected with hydrophobia. On the sixty- 
second day subsequent to the second inoculation, the dog was 
seized with unmistakable rabies and died. 

■ The circumstance must not be overlooked, in appreciating 
these results, that at the time the osperiments were performed, 
rabies was prevalent as an epizooty in Vienna. 

Lafosae inoculated three doga with blood from as many 
animals of the some species affected with confirmed rabies. 
Only one of these inoculated dogs died, after presenting 
symptoms which this able veterinarian could not ascribe to 

I any known disease, but which he thought belonged to that 
form of rabies which the French have named rage tranguiik. 
No lesion was observed on a post niortfmi examination which 
would account for death taking place.' 
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The experiments of BreBchet, Magendie, and Dupuytren are 
opposed in their results to those of Eckel and Lafosse, they 
having transferred the blood of rabid animals into healthy ones 
without producing the malady. And Hertwig gave the blood 
and saliva of rabid animals to healthy dogs with no definite 
result. Nevertheless, as Lafosse has well observed, there exists 
strong presumptive evidence that the blood in rabies, aa in 
several other contagious diseases, is impregnated with the 
vims. And Eckel, Roll, Haubner, and other distinguished 
veterinarians, are decidedly of opinion that the virus of the 
disease is present in the blood, flesh, and other blood-containing 
tissues and organs, and appears in them with the outbreak of the 
malady. Consequently, it is as presumable that fresh flesh, 
soaked in blood, might also produce rabies if brought into 
contact with other absorbing surfaces than those of the 
digestive organs ; and perhaps even the latter may be unable 
always to destroy the vims supposed to be contained in this 
medium. The recent experiments of the distinguished veteri- 
narian of Lyons, Professor Chauveau, have incontestably 
proYed that the vims of a contagious malady may be absorbed 
by the digestive organs. Conductcxi with all the care and 
sagacity that marks the researches of this able physiologist, there 
is every reason to place entire confidence in these experiments, 
opposed though they are in their results to those of Benault 
and Roche Lubin. The subject is one of much moment as 
affectiRg health, animals used for food being liable to the 
disease, and are therefore not unlikely to find their way into 
the butcher's stall. 

The Flesh. 
This, of course, leads to the question, Whether the flesh of 
creatures which have died of rabies or been killed while affected 
with it, can communicate the malady ? It is to be regretted 
that the facts upon which the solution of this serious problem 
in veterinary sanitary police depend should be more or less 
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mtradictory ; but it nevcrtlieless appears tliut a large pre- 
mderance of evidence of a very tnietworthy kind affirms the 
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With regard to tlie use of the flesh as food, the question 
jrould of course apply to its being ingested in a raw as well as 
it cooked state, and also the condition of the absorbing surfaces 
|t*ith which it comes into contact. 

CooheH Fka/i. 

In the matter of cooked flesh from rabid animals, we find that 
Dr. Lecamus, of tho Faculty of Paris, has eaten it with impunity. 
Jean Baptiste CastelK reported in 1777 to tho Medical Society 
of Paris, that in the previous year a butcher bad sold at 
Medola, near Mantua, the flesh of a cow which hod been killed 
while exhibiting all the symptoms of rabies, after being bitten 
by a mad dog. None of the people who consumed its flesh 
were inconvenienced. 

Scbcenkius, on the contrary, stat«d that an innkeeper in the 
duchy of Wurtemberg gave several persons the flesh of a pig 
that had been affected with rabies, and these suffered from 
hydrophobia. 

Lanzoni of Ferrara saw a whole family affected with 
hydrophobia after eating the flesh of a cow that had been 
attacked with the disease, but only three died, the others 
having recovered " through the help of Providence and the 
administration of remedies " — a circumstance which diminishes 
our confidence as to the nature of the malady. 

Our " History " affords some instances of the pernicious effects 
of the flesh of rabid animals when eaten, and particularly that 
of the epizooty in Peru in 1803 (p. 36), when negroes perished 
through having to consume the cattle that died mad. 

FemeliuB states that a mad wolf was hunted and killed, and 
that several persons ate of the flesh ; all died of the disease 
soon afterwards.* 

■ " Do Morbo Contag.," book ii. chap. 14. 
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Uncooked Flesh. 

The influonce of uneooked flesh has hecn more carefully noted. 
We must rememher that the ancients prescribed aa a pre- 
Ben'ative remedy against hydrophobia, the liver, head, heart, 
and other parts of a mad animal, especially that of a mbid 
wolf. And Roucher informs \\s that the Arabs in Algiers are 
in the habit of eating, without repugnance or danger, the flesh 
of animals that have died of confirmed rabies ; the only pre- 
caution they adopt, according to DuBsourt and Bergot, is to 
carefiiUy avoid being wounded by Bplintere of bone when 
cutting up the carcase. Bergot has on two occasions been a 
witness to this fact in the case of two calves which died from 
communicated rabies. 

At a recent meeting of the Central Veterinary Society of 
Paris, M. Docroix, an eminent veterinary authority, stated that 
he and M. Bourrel, another veterinary surgeon, had experi- 
mentally eaten a piece of raw flesh from a dog that had died 
of rabies. No evil effects followed, and he was convinced as to 
the ionocuousness of the uncooked flesh of rabid animals ; with 
cooking, however, he affirmed it might be leaten in perfect con- 
fidence of safety.* 

Delafond, director of the Alfort Veterinary School, gave a 
dog the tongue of a horse that had perished from rabies, but it 
did not suffer. 

Gohier, professor at the Lyons Veterinary School, observed 
different results. He made a dog swallow the flesh of another 
that had died rabid ; in nineteen days it was mad, and soon 
succumbed. The same experiment made on two dogs with the 
flesh of rabid sheep, caused the death of one from the disease 
seventy days afterwards ; the other did not experience any 
injury. Lafosse carried out similar experiments. He gave the 
flesh of a mad ox that had just died to two dogs ; that of a rabid 
sheep to five dogs ; of a rabid dog to another animal of the 
• " Becueil de M4d. V^tirinaire," June, 1871. 
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same Bpecies, and to a slieep. For the latter animal the flesh 
had been chopped fine and given in dough. 

All these creatures remained in perfect health, except one 
of the dogs which had been fed on the rabid sheep. This 
animal died in about a hundred and fifteen days, after mani- 
festing peculiar symptoms of the same description as those 
presented by the dog that had been inoculated with infected 
blood by this veterinarian. It became taciturn, remained con- 
stantly lying at the back of its kennel in a drowsy state, absolutely 
refusing food and drink, until it fell into a consumptive con- 
dition, and died in thirteen days after the commencement of 
these singular symptoms. It never showed any inclination to 
bite, and after death no pathological changes were discovered 
to account for the fatal termination. The animal had lost a 
leg in consequence of another experiment to which it hod been 
submitted more than a year previously, but this, in the opinion 
of LafoBse, hitd nothing to do with the result. He pertinently 
asks if the dog was ufiected with that form of rabies to which 
the term "tranquil" has been given; but until fortified by 
further experience, he prudently decides not to venture on 
giving a positive opinion. He adds, however, that the results 
obtained by Gohier still remain, and that these deserve 
serious consideration, as much from the trustworthiness which 
marks all the writings of that veterinarian, as from the 
ability and discemment of which he haa given proof in the 
numerous experiments he conducted with regard to contagious 
diseases. 

Supposing that the preceding facts, more or less correctly 
interpreted, be considered exact, the conclusions to be drawn 
from them would be, that, in certain circumstances, the cooked 
flesh of rabid animals might cause rabies in other creatures, or 
serious accidents to the persons who consumed it ; and that, 
in the lower animals, the use as food of raw flesh from the 
same source may, in some instances, produce rabies, or be 
I followed by the manifestation of a general and fetal morbid 
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condition, which, in its symptoms, bears soroe resemblance to a 
certain variety of that disease. 

The number of authors who have stated that accidents hove 
arisen from the consumption of the flesh of rabid animals as 
food is not meagre, nor are they of slender repute. The 
question as to the innocuousness of this flesh would appear, 
for these reasons, to be based upon negative and aiSrmative 
facts, and though no rigid conclusion can be arrived at when 
it is so di'i'ided by contrar)' opinions, yet it must be remem- 
bered that the negative facts only demonstrate the inconstancy 
of the communication of the disease in this manner; while 
the affinnative facts, if properly observed by reliable authorities, 
should solve the problem. 

But if the disease has been sometimes induced by means of 
the flesh of rabid animals, is it certain that the virus has been 
absorbed in the digestive organs? Might there not be abra- 
sions about the lips and mouth through which it would obtain 
direct access to the blood, and thus develop the malady ? At 
any rate, knowing the powerful neutralising action generally 
ascribed to the digestive apparatus on several active animal 
poisons, when these are introduced by the mouth, it is very 
probable that in those instances in which rabies has been 
produced by the administration of uncooked flesh, the mem- 
brane covering the lips and gums, or lining the cheeks, may 
have been abraded, or in a condition to permit the ready 
absorption of the contagious matter contained in this food. 
Experiments have demonstrated that rabies will follow the 
I application of the flesh and blood of a mad animal to a wound 
on the body of a healthy one.' 

Milk. 

The influence of the milk obtained from animals supposed 

to he infected with rabies, has received much attention ; 

• IrfifosBC, Op. cit., p. 839. Galen, in his book on Timparaments, roys that 
the wlivR of the mad dog is not equally daDgerou» wbi^u udmilted into tiie 
■tomach as when introdncod hf ■ vronnil. 
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and, an iu the case of the flesh, the fucts relating to its 
virulence are iiegittive and positive. Among the negative 
facts, however, those must be distioguislied which have 
reference to the mill^ derived from animals only bitten by mod 
dog8, and those really affected with the disease. 

Andraj reports that peasants have used, for more than a 
month, the milk of a cow which was wounded by a mad dog, 
without experiencing any inconvenience.* 

An infant fed on the milk of a goat until the day the animal 
become mad, remained in perfect health. And, what is more 
striking, another child drank the warm milk drawn from a 
rabid cow, and no ill effects followed. The veterinarian, Qell^, 
has stated that he was commissioned by the Pr^fet of the 
Haute-Garonne, to inquire into an occurrence reported from 
the commime of Gagn^, near Toulouse, in which several 
persons had drunk the rnilW of a rabid cow every day frwm the 
commencement until the fatal termination of the disease. 
Though some of them were plimged into the greatest terror, 
yet none were affected with the disease. 

The experiments made by Baumgarten and Valentin concord 
with the observations made by Gell^ ; they are also confirmed 
by the researches instituted by Baudot, who, a great number of 
times, noted that neither the milk nor butter obtained from 
rabid cows produced unpleasant effects on whole families who 
had consumed these articles of food.t 

At the Alfort Veterinary School, a ewe which had been 
wounded by a rabid dog was soon after delivered of twin lambs, 
which it of course suckled, Twenty-one days after the in- 
fliction of the bite the ewe became rabid, and died, but the 
lambs did not manifest any signs of the disease. 

The only positive statements I can meet with as to the milk 
of a mad cow pi-oducing rabies are the following. Soranus of 
Ephesus, the most distinguished disciple of the Methodic School 

" BechercheB hit Is Rage." Puis, 17B1. 

"H£inou¥ii da la Soc. Roynle de MedecJne," vd. ii. !•. 9U. 
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of Medicine, averred- that infants at the breast are flometimes 
attacked with hydrophobia* Balthazar Timfeus apeake of a 
peasant, with hia wife and children, as well as several other 
persone, hecoming rabid through drinltinf^ the milk of an 
affected cow. Eleven of these died ; hut the pensant and his 
eldest child were restored by medical treatment — a cireom- 
stance which might tend to throw some donht on the occur- 
rence. Faber mentions inafanoes in which the milk has proved 
injurious. An observation made by M. Duasourt, and quoted 
by Roucher, offers n very pmhable instance of transmiasion by 
the milk of a hydrophobic patient. This was the case of a 
negress in Algeria, whose child died presenting symptoma 
similar to those of the mother before she perished. In the 
same country, however, M. Hugo relates the case of a rabid 
bitch whose puppies wore suckled by her, and remained in 
good health. But, again, an instance is given in CasteWt 
Magazine for July, 1871, in which the puppies suckled by a 
mad bitch also became rahid.t 

It win be seen, then, that a large share of proof ia in 
favour of the innocuousneas of the milk derived from cowb ov 
other creatures while affected with rabies ; though the question 
as to whether this liquid would also prove inoffensive when 
drawn immediately from the mammary gland and brought into 
contact with any other abaorhiug aurface than that of the 
digestive organs, has not yet been responded to. Neither has 

* Ceel. Aurelianus, Op. cit., lib. iii. cap. 2. 

t "A friend of mine once owned a tvourite terriBr which had reoently littered 
&TB puppies, and as she was kept consbuiU; in his garden, she could not pos- 
sibly have boCTi bitten for aoniD consideralile time. But she Ruddenly displayed 
□ninistKkable symptomn of madness, and mn np and down the garden, with the 
nliva flj'iiiK from her jaws, and her head twitching from side to side, as the 
heads of all mad dogs do. . . . But oven ia her frenzy hor maternal instinct 
was too strong, and she ran back to her kennel, and began suckling her puppies. 
.... But here is the strangest part of the story, and to me it seems very 
pathetic : — bU hei little puppies were raving mad too, and Uie foam hung in 
flukes about their months, and tbeir poor little heads twibihed, just as the mother's 
had done. They had lucked in madness with the milk, for nhe had not bitten 
any of them. This was, in my expeiienre at least, anew foaturo in the history 
of hydrophobia." 
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a distinction been drawn, with regard to the ingestion of milk 
from rabid creatures, between the secretion aa it is obtained 
fresh from this gland, and after it has been altered by the 
action of heat or commixture with other articles of food, as 
coffee, tea, &c., which might more or less destroy the virus, 
supposing it to exist in this fluid. 

In the uncertainty in which the question remains, it would 
be well to proscribe the use of milk obtained from animals 
supposed to be, or actually rabid : for it must be always 
remembered that one positive fact is worth a Ihousand negative 
ones. 

Does the Virus exist is the Neiives? 

The malady being one which appears to be more or less of a 
nervous character, several authorities have imagined thiit the 
contagious material might be lodged in the nerves ; and Rossi 
made some experiments with the view of proving that it was so. 
He was led, from these experiments, to afhrm that rabies could 
be induced by transferring a portion of nerve from a diseased 
to a healthy animal ; and, indeed, he describes how be 
produced madness in a dog by inoculating it with a morsel of 
nerve, yet warm, from tho thigh of a rabid cat. And Hertwig, 
the talented professor of the Berlin Veterinary School, has 
several times carefully repeated this experiment with pieces of 

I nerve and muscle, and has produced the disease, though less 
—— 
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Is THE Virus costainbd im the Breath t 
Since the days of Aretius," tho learned physician of Cappa- 
docia, the idea has more or less prevailed that the breath of 
rabid auimabf or hydrophobic persons could transmit the 
disease ; and at intcr\'iils we had names of some importance 
endeavouring to support the idea by citing eases of rabies 
which they had observed, and the origin of which they thought 
" De SipiiB ct CiiiiM* Acuttw. Motb.," book ii. chop. ". 
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could be ascribed to no other cause tban the inbalatioD of the 
pulmonary tranepiration. 

" But," eaye Lafoase, and Lis remarks will be endorsed by 
those who have had most experience among rabies in the lower 
animals, " how often have we ourselves been compelled to inhale 
the breath of mad dogs P At the Veterinary School the dog- 
kennels are only separated from each other by boards, and these 
partitions are perforated with holes in their upper part in such 
a fashion that the air, charged with the transpiration from the 
lungs, circulates from the one kennel to the other. Though the 
thickness of the boards is the only separation between dogs that 
are rabid and those which arc not, and though we can reckon 
no less than filly-six cases in which mad dogs have had this 
indirect relation with others which were not affected with the 
disease, yet no transmiaaion of the malady has been known." 

Yet in this country at least there have been instances 
recorded which would seem to prove that the disease may be 
transmitted by the pulmonary and other exhalations ; though 
it must be confessed that we require more carefully-observed 
experiments and facta of this kind before assenting afiirmatively 
to the question. 

Does it exist in the Perspiration? 
It enters into the category of popular ideas with regard to 
this disease, that the contagion lurks in the perspiration ; but 
up to the present time there ia no proof whatever that the 
nurses, physicians, and others who attend to the hydrophobic 
patients, and frequently touch them when perspiring, have ever 
had the malady transmitted to them by this medium. Neither 
has any observation been made with regard to this question by 
those who have had experience among rabid animals. 

Does it exist in other Secretions on Excretions? 

There do not appear tfl be any observations which might 

Iciid lo the inference ihat the spcciul virus nf rubies exists in 
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other secretions or excretions, and no experiments have been 
inatituted, bo far as we are aware, to ascertain whether the 
mucus from other parts than the mouth, or the tears aad the 
urine, could become the vehicles of contagion. Roll, however, 
in stating that the saliva, the foam from the mouth, and the 
blood are the agents in which the virus is most potent, states 
that " the other products of secretion and excretion are equally 
charged with it." ■ 

Certainly, Eckel's experiments appear to demonstrate that 
the contagium is present in the blood, and it would therefore 
be rash, without negative proof, to conclude that it did not 
exist in all the secreted or excreted fluids. 

Is THE Virus present in the Secretions of the 
Generative Organs? 
This question has been submitted by Lafoese; and yet he 
has been obliged to reply, that no observation made on animals 
has defmitively settled it. It is usually so difficult to follow 
out the course of the malady in those creatures which are most 
liable to it, and to ascertain their various acts from the moment 
vhen the disease begins to affect them in its latent state until 
ft reaches its apogee. 



Does the Virus exist during Tt 
Disease ? 
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The facts relating to this question have only had reference, 
for the most part, to the human species. 

Chabert, a former director of the Alfort Veterinary School, 
relates that a female, the wife of the executioner {tjmlhtiere), 
contracted the disease ; she had cohabited with her husband up 

I to Ihe evening previous to his being attacked with liydro- 
phobia, due to his having been bitten by a rabid dog. Hofl'man 
relates a similar case. 
But Baudot mentions the case of a young woman who had 



• Ofi. dt. p. 161, 
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coh&bited with a soldier for a mootli, from the day when he 
had been bitten by a mad dog until hydrophobia manifested 
itself in him, without becoming affected. 

The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine of Paris also 
contain an account of several peasants of Trigance who were 
bitten by a wolf, and who lived with their wives until the 
day before the disease appeared, without the latter participating 
in the malady. 

Bonteille, Boissiere, and Eivollier mention cases in which 
sexual intercourse took place within only six hours of the 
appearance of hydrophobia, and yet there was nothing to proTO 
that the malady could be transmitted during the period of 
incubation. 

M. Canillac, a veterinary surgeon of Allier, France, reports 
that a cow became rabid forty days after having been bitten by 
a mad dog. During the attack she calved, and though every 
care was taken to prevent her licking the calf, which she only 
suckled for one day, the progeny also exhibited symptoms of 
rabies on the third day after birth.* 

Veterinary-Surgeon Kickman, describing an outbreak of 
rabies among some ewes, states that the lambs of all the ewes 
which had yeaned before the symptoms appeared did well ; 
but when the symptoms became manifest before yeaning, the 
lambs were born dead, or very soon died.f 

The evidence, it will be seen, is contradictory as to whether 
the deleterious pHnciple is present as an infecting agent before 
the disease has become developed. But pending the settlement 
of the question by obseriation or expei-iment, it will be well to 
remember that a contagious malady of the horse species — 
glanders — may be transmitted by means of the blood abstracted 
from an inoculated animal which has not yet become affected 
with the disorder in an apparent manner. 

• Lafoiso, Op. fit., p. 8(1. 

t The ttUri„K,ian, vol. xi. p. 35fl. 
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Between wh.*t Species is the Disease coumunicable P 
Though it haa long been decided that animals of the canine 
and feline apeciea could tranBmit the disease to various species 
and to each other, yet that the malady could be conveyed from 
others than the cat and dog tribes does not appear in recent 
times to have been clearly understood, and the experiments 
undertaken with the object of proving whether it could or 
could not be communicated in this way have been somewhat 
conflicting in their results. 

For instance, it was doubted whether, in the coae of herbi- 
Torous animals affected with rabies, their bite could convey 
I the malady in the same manner that it had been conveyod to 
' them. Notwithstanding that common obsenation, in acci- 
dental cases, had long ago decided the matter, experiments 
mode by Betti, surgeon of the Florence Hoapifal, and after- 
wards repeated by the veterinarians GKrard, Vatel, Iluzard, 
sen., and Dupuy, as well as at the Lyons Veterinary School, 
were unsuccessful in transmitting rabies from herbivorous 
animals. Lafosse inoculated u cow, two horses, and two dogs 
with the saliva from a rabid sheep, but without any result ; he 
also inoculated a horse and three dogs with the saliva from a 
rabid ox, but had no better success. For several years the 
highest authority, perhaps, on this malady in Europe — the 
late veterinary professor Renault — believed, from numerous 
experiments, that the rabies of the herbivora could not bo 
communicated to the dog ; and it indeed appeared to be the 
impression that the rabaic virus of the camivora, though 
potent in producing the disease in herbivorous creatures, lost 
this potency in them, and hence the non- virulence of their 
saliva. 

Vaughan and Babington in this country ware unsuccessful 

in their attempts to convey the malady from herbivores, and 

■ it was thought by some eminent men — among them Sir Astley 

(Cooper and the veterinarj' professor Coleman — that the power 
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to propagate the disease was conGaed to sucli animala a^ 
QaturaUj" employed their teeth as weapons of offence. 

But experiments of a later date have proved this assumption 
to be erroneous. Eckel, as we have seen, succeeded in con- 
veying the disease from a he-goat to a sheep ; he also success- 
fully inoculated the dog with the saliva of rabid herbivores. 
Berndt inoculated four sheep with the saliva of a mad ox, and 
they became mad. Breschet asserted that he had conveyed 
the disease by inoculation with the foam from the mouths of 
rabid horses and asses. Professor Eey, of the Lyons Veteri- 
nary School, having produced rabies in sheep by causing them 
to be bitten by mad dogs, succeeded in developing this disease 
in other sheep by inoculating them with the saliva or by bites 
from the mad creatures ; and Renault finally succeeded in 
obtaining the transmission of rabies from herbivores to the dog. 

Youatt gives an instance in which rabies was conveyed from 
a horse to a man ; this excellent veterinarian also communi- 
cated the disease on two occasions from the horse to the dog, 
and once from the ox to the dog,* 

ProfeHaor Tombari, of Turiii] reports the admission of a 
rabid heifer into the Veterinary 'School of that city, on the 
14th July, 1863. It died at the end of the second day after its 
arrival ; but an hour and a half before death, a quantity of the 
saliva which Bowed abundantly from its mouth was collected 
in a sponge, and with it a horse was iuocidated (at the neck), u 
sheep {at the flanks), and two bitches. The sheep was the first 
to die, in about two days, after refusing water and all kinds of 
nourishment, and showing great prostration. On the fourteenth 
day, the horse began to show symptoms of dulncss ; it trem- 
bled, became covered with perspiration, and refused to eat and 
drink ; the breathing was accelemtod, and the animal lost con- 
dition, but remained tranquil ; it did not attempt to kick, but 
tried to bite when any one approached il. It succumbed on 
the nineteenth day. On the 28lh July, one of the bitches 

" The T'ltennnriaii, vnl. iv, p, 223. 
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showed all tlio characteristic sytnptoine of rabies, and the other 
died of the disease in the beginning of September.* 

The Boliva of rabid sheep has produced rabies in rabbits. 
Tardieu mentions that in 1855, in the department of Creuse, 
France, a sheep that bad been bitten by a mad dog, bit in its 
turn the shepherd, who was seized with hydrophobia fifteen 
days afterwards, and died.t 

The result of the experiments carried out by various autho- 
rities led RoU to assert that the bite of herbivorous animnl ii 
suffering from rabies, aa well as inoculation with their saliva 
or blood, will communicate the affection, though the contagious 
principle ia not bo active or intense as that derived from the 
oamivora. 

The diaeaee kts beea oommunicated firom the ox to fowle, as 
demonstrated by Dr. Ashbumer, in 1828, and later by Mr. 
King, of Clifton, who produced rabies in a fowl by inoculating 
it with the saliva of a cow that had just succumbed to the 
disease. 

Zincke, of Jena, produced rabies in fowls by inoculating 
them with the canine virus ; and Van Swieten reports that an 
old woman died with all the symptoms of rabies, after a wound 
inflicted on her by an irate cock ; but, as he could not adznit 
that a virus not present in an animal could be communicated 
by that animal, he conjeuturcd that the cock was suffering from 
rabies which bad been imparted to it by a fox. 

It must not be forgotten that the facility with which the 
disease can be transmitted by different species depends, heHides 
the activity or degree of virulency of the infecting principle, 
upon the organisation and habits, or rather nature, of the 
diseased. Flesh-eating or carnivorous animals, as is well 
known, generally attack other creatures with their teeth, which 
are well adapted for wounding and tearing ; consequently, they 
are the most successfid in inoculating with the poison. Coses 
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are reported in wtuch the malady has appeared in manktud 
without any other injury having been inflicted than' scratches 
by cats' claws. For instance, Lipscomb mentions the history 
of Daniel Perrin, aged twenty, who, in the autumn, was only 
scratched by a mad cat, so that the cuticle of his right thumb 
was wounded. In the following March he was seized with 
hydrophobia, and died mad;* but in all probability these 
weapons had been previously contaminated by the saliva, as 
rabid animals frequently use their paws to remove the viscid 
secretion that obstructs their mouths, 

Herbivorous animals differ in their habits and instincts, aa 
well as in their aggressive weapons, from the carnivorn, which 
render them less dangerous enemies when affected with rabies. 
The horse's natural weapons ai-e its hoofs, and it comparatively 
rarely employs the teeth ; while the cow, sheep, and goat use 
their horns. The transmission of the disease from these 
animals is, therefore, less likely to occur, though not from any 
other cause than their instinctive reluctance to use their teeth 
in inflicting injury. And even when, at a late stage of the 
disease, these instruments are resortsd to, particularly by the 
horse, the bite is not eo liable to produce inocidation, simply 
from the fact that, owing to the shape of the teeth, and the 
disposition of their tables or biting surfaces, they cannot readily 
penetrate the skin. 

With regard to the communicability of rabies from the 
human species to the lower animals, the cridence is not less 
conclusive, notwithstanding the fact that negative experiments 
have been recorded. On the 19th of June, 1823, Magendic 
and Breschet, in the Hotel Dieu, and in the presence of many 
witnesses, gathered some saliva from the moith of a man who 
was dying of hydrophobia, and with it inoculated two healtiy 
dogs, near the patient's bed. One of these animals was seized 
with rabies on the 27th of July, and bit two others, one of which 
was mad on the 26th of August. Eckel, as we have seen, 

• '■ The Hintory of Ctininp Madness," p. 61. 
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fiientions a similar iiiHtnnce. Mr. Earle, of St, George's Hos- 
Ejtital, London, inoculated seroral rabbits with the saliva of a 

iman affected witb hydrophobia ; some of these became rabid. 
Hertwig successfully transplanted the virus from a dying man 
to a dog ; and Renault, of Alfort, also proved experimentally 
iihat the disease could be transmitted from mankind to the 
canine species. And Aurelianus, Enaux, Chaussier, and others 
mention instances in which hydrophobia has been induced in 
persons who have accidentally had the saliva of hydrophobic 
patients applied to their lips. 

In the past year (1871) a. girl named Bence died in Liver- 
pool from hydrophobia. It was believed she had not been 
bitten ; but the death of her little brother from the disease 
occurred about three weeks previously, and the supposition 
was that the virus had been communicated in some way to the 
girl through a wound in her foot. 

From the above and other facts, which it is not deemed 
necessary to allude to in this place, it may be safely affirmed 
that the virus of everj' rabid animal will communicate the 
disease, and that there is every reason to believe that all 
warm-blooded creatures are susceptible to its influence. 

• Frequenct of Transmission. 

Another important and interesting question connected with 

* the foregoing subjects, is that which has reference to the 

frequency with which rabies follows the bite or inoculation 

with the infecting material of a mad animal. For the lower 

animals, there are a sufficient number of observations recorded 

I to enable us to form an approximative idea on this subject, 
though it must be borne in mind that some unavoidable 
contingencies rather tend to depreciate the value of the figures 
given in cases of wounds ; for instance, it is not always possible 
to assure one's self that bites have really been inflicted by mad 
animals, or, if so inflicted, that they have been sufficient \a 
insure inoculation. 
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Lafoese, of Toulouse, states that out of 60 animals suspected 
of having been bitten by rabid creatures, 2J died from the 
disease. According to Renault, out of 244 dogs brought to the 
Alfort School between the years 1827 and 1837, having been 
bitten in the streets by raad or suspected dogs, and which 
remained for two months under observation without receiving 
any treatment, 74, or about one-third, became rabid. This 
veterinarian states that some uncertainty always prevailed 
with regard to the existence of the malady in the dogs which 
inflicted the injuries ; that the traces of bites bad not always 
been sought for and noted in all the dogs left at the school, and 
that therefore there was no proof that they had been bitten; 
and, besides, they might have been wounded in parts of the body 
where the thickness of the hair would prevent the saliva reach- 
ing the wound. It was in consequence of this uncertainty that, 
at different periods between 1830 and 1851, he caused dogs and 
herbivores — horses and sheep — to he bitten several times by 
really rabid dogs, in his presence, and on those parts of their 
bodies where the skin is thinnest and has least hair ; on other 
occaaions he obtained saliva from the moutha of the mad doga 
when they were most furious, and with it inoculated healthy 
animals by punctures in the skin. The number thus experi- 
mented upon was 99, of which 67 contracted the malady ; the 
other 32 were kept under observation for more than a hundred 
days without manifesting any symptoms of the disease.* 

Though everything in these experiments appears to have 

been favourable to the production of the malady, yet it 

. will be observed that only three-fourths became affected — 

the other fourth, without any preventive treatment, entirely 

escaping. 

According to the registers of the Lyons Veterinary School, 
the proportion of animals bitten accidentally in the streets, and 
which afterwards became mad, was, for the dogs one-fifth, and 

• Renault, " Rupport lur la Rage" (Bulletin de rAcudfimie de MMecine- 
Porid, 1862). 
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horseR one-fourth. Tbia proportion is not much loss thnn that 
reported by Renault aa the result of his experiments. 

For Berlin, Hertwig reports that from 1823 to 1837, out of 
137 (logs bitten in the streets of that city, and brought to the 
hospital of the Veterinary School to be kept under observation, 
only 16 became rabid — a proportion of one to eight. The same 
talented veterinarian inoculated 59 dogs, of which number 14, 
or 23.7 per cent., contracted the disease ; but of 25 others 
which he either inoculated with the saliva of mad dogs, or 
caused to be bitten by them experimentally, 10 became rabid, 
and the other 13 remained healthy. In some eases he found 
that several Inoculations — from two to four — were necessary. 
It is worthy of remark that a young mastiff resisted for three 
jrears oil Hertwig'a attempts at inoculation, although seven 
others inoculated at the same time, and with the same saliva, 
succumbed to the malady.* 

Faber has stated that of 114 dogs bitten by others which 
were rabid, 77, or 68 per cent., were afterwards affected ; of 
68 to 78 cattle bitten by rabid dogs, 45, or 64 per cent., died of 
rabies ; and of 127 sheep, 51, or 40 per cent., became rabid. 

From these statistics, collected in different places and at 
different times, it might be inferred that at least two-thirds of 
the animals bitten accidentally by dogs supposed to be, or 
which are really mad, escape, without being submitted to any 
treatment ; whQe of those experimentally exposed to receive 
the contagion under the most bvourable conditions for its 
transmission, about one-third do not contract the malady, even 
when abandoned to their fate. Lafosse is of opinion that the 
degree of contagion appears to vary from one-third to one- 
eighth. Nevertheless, as Renault has justly observed, it must 
not be accepted aa correct that these results, obtained in a large 
number of observations, represent the consequences which 
might follow the bite of each rabid dog ; for it often happens 
that a dog undoubtedly mad bites a certain number of animals, 
Beitriige zur niibeTeD Kenntniss der Wuthknnkhmt. 
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or fiirniaheB saliva with which to inoculate them, and out of 
this namber the sixth or seventh portion only will contract the 
disease, while, in consequence of the bites or inoculations with 
the saliva of another dog, which appears to be in the same con- 
dition as to rabies, nearly all the individuals wounded or inocu- 
lated — ^the five-sixths or six-sevenths, for example — will become 
mad. It may be as well to mention here that a mad dog, 
when at liberty and on its tour of destruction, will frequently 
bite as many as sixty or seventy other dogs, in addition to the 
people and cattle it may encounter ; and that these wandering 
rabid doge are the chief agents in diffusing the malady. 

The virus of the rabid wolf would appear to bo more violent 
and prompt in its action than that of the dog, as a greater per- 
centage of those bitten by this animal will perish than in the 
same ntmiber wounded by the latter.* 

Ar with the lower animals, so with mankind — for, provi- 
dentially, many of those injured by dogs, cats, wolves, foxes, or 
other creatures affected with rabies remain unaffected ; but, as 
has been just stated, particularly in our history, the injuries 
caused by wolves have been most frequently followed by rabies. 
Benault gathered from different sources that out of 254 persons 
bitten by these animab, 164, or neatly two-thirds, became 
hydrophobic. Of 114 cases collated by Dr. Watson of persons 
bitten by mad wolves, 67 died. In the "Memoirs of the 
Paris Royal Society of Medicine," an instance is recorded for 
1772, in which a rabid wolf bit two persona, and many cows 
and horses ; all perished. t Troilliet relates that of 23 persons 
wounded by a rabid wolf, 13 died. Baudot also gives an 
account of no less than 40 oxen, cowa, horses, dogs, and other 
creatures bitten by a mad wolf in June, 1765, the majority of 



■ " Kb Wuthkirmkbeit." 

t WolveB are ertdll very numarous in some of the departmeDtB of FranM. 
Owftey Saict-Hilum, for m«laiire, ataten that [n only one depmrtmait— the 
Nitvre— & wolf-killer, aided by bia balpen, deatroyed no favor tbui 1,134 
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Iwhicli succumbed. Dr. CamoacasBe, Bonitary officer in Turkey, 
gives the history of 47 persona bitten by a rabid wolf, 45 of 
whom perished of hydrophobift. Palnmrius has seen twenty 
wolves, driven either through hunger or madness, sally out of 
a forest, and seize every living creature that came in their 
way ; all bitten by them poriabed afterwards. Renault esti- 
mated the mortality arising from the bites of rabid wolves at 
66 per cent. 

Tardieu mentions that in 99 individuals bitten by animala 
monifeatly rabid, 41 only became ultimately affected with 
hydrophobia ; and from the inquiry instituted in France by the 
Comit^ Consultatif d'Hygi^o Publique, we learn that from 
1855 to 1858 included, out of 198 individuals injured by viru- 
lent bites, 112 afterwarda died from hydrophobia, op 6 in every 
ten. This, of course, does not include those caaea in which 
preservative remedies were adopted, but is merely the number 
^^^ of those left to chance. 

^^^L Aitken states that out of 153 persons bitten by dogs, only 
^^^P 94 are known to have perished — making the chances of escape 
^^^ as nearly three to two. Watson says that of 15 persona bitten 
by a mad dog, only 3 succumbed ; and John Hunter states 
■ that he knew an instance in which 21 were bitten and only 

1^^^ one died ; though he estimated the mortality at 5 per cent. 
^^H Taughan relates an instance in which between twenty and 
^^^H thirty persona were wounded by a mad dog, and only one 
^^H perished ; and Sully speaks of 4 persons and 12 dogs having 
^^H been bitten by the same rabid dog ; all the doge perished, but 
^^^ the people escaped.* Tardieu gives an instance, however, in 
which one dog in a department of France gave the disease to 
ten persons. 

In the communication already alluded to as fiimished by 
Professor Bouley in 1870, it would appear that in the forty- 

knine departments of France in which the existence of rabies was 
announced by 108 reports, 320 persons were bitten by mad 
* " Obaervationa on tha Bites of Aninmli," p. 23. 
L \ 
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animals. Of these, 129 perished from hydrophobia — a mor- 
tality of 40.31 per cent. ; and in 123 cases known and speciEed 
by these documents, no harm followed — making 38 per cent, 
in which the bites have proved innocuous. But it will bo 
noticed that 68 cases remain to be accounted for ; of these there 
is no further reference in the reports — a circumstance which 
would lead to the supposition that they had not a fatal issue, 
since a death due to the bite of a mad animal always causes 
more alarm and commotion than if the accident was followed 
by complete immunity. 

According to Renault, the percentage of deaths from hydro- 
phobia in persons bitten by rabid dogs is 33. 

In Algeria, of C3 persons wounded by animals, 47 died from 
hydrophobia, the remaining 16 escaping the malady, although 
they bad been, like the others, bitten by animals which after- 
wards died rabid, or had transmitted the disease to other 
persons. 

Of the 63 bites, 39 were single — that is to say, inflicted by 
one animal on one person only. One of these bites did not 
produce any after consequences. In 8 multiple bites 4 were 
double — or inflicted by one animal on two persons — 1 triple, 2 
quadruple, 1 quintuple. One of these double bites caused 
two deaths ; the other three one death each. 

Three persons attacked at the same time by the same animal 
did not become hydrophobic. Two quadruple bites caused, on 
two occasions, two deaths ; on another occasion one death. 
And the quintuple bite only produced one victim. The details 
point to the curious result of 8 rabid animals having wounded 
24 persona, and yet only 9 of these dying of the malady. The 
proportionately small number of fatal cases was ascribed to the 
precautions taken after the wounds had been inflicted, and it is 
curious to note that those who thus escaped evil consequences 
were almost exclusively French people. 

Some interesting instances of immunity are recorded in 
Algeria by Roucher. One reported by M. Migu^res was as 
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follows : a strange dog b!t a cat, which died immediateh', and 
a dog, whicli was killed on the following day ; likewise a child, 
that did not suffer any bad resulta front the wound, and the 
father of this child, who in attempting to capture the animal, 
was bitten, and afterwards perished of hydrophobia. Dr. Moreau, 
of Bono, alludes to an instance in which a dog bit two persona, 
one of whom succumbed to hydrophobia in two days, after 
forty-eight days' incubation ; the other in seven days, after one 
hundred and sixteen days' incubation. This animal also 
wounded a tailor, twenty-three years of age, in the hip, and 
although he took no precautiona he escaped hydrophobia. The 
brute also attacked a child seven years old, and wounded it 
extensively in the chest, yet it exhibited no symptom of 
hydrophobia — though it must not be overlooked that a surgeon 
who was called in immediately cauterised the injuries by the 
deflagration of conea of moist gunpowder. 

With regard to the animals which inflicted the wounds in 
the 320 cases that Bouley reports, 284 were male dogs and 
26 females, 5 he or she cats, and 5 male or female wolves. 
Out of 48 persons who perished of hydrophobia in France in 
1852, only one had been bitten by a cat.* In 85 caaea of death 
from hydrophobia, Boudln announces that 58 were due to doga, 
20 to wolves, and 7 to cats. 

In 228 cases of hydrophobia occurring in France from 1850 
to 1859, in which the animals inflicting the injuries had been 
not«d, Tardieu found the following : — 

Produced by bite of dog 188 

„ wolf 2fi 

„ cat 13 

„ fon i 

Of the varieties of doge whose bites caused the death of 
people in 14 caacs, the following were noted : — 

Sheep-dog S caaes- 

SetlOT 2 .. 

■ Tardiea, " DictJomiura d'Hygitea et da S«lubrit4." P&rii, 18S4, Art 
I "lUga." 
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Terrier ot"Qrifibn" 2 caflM. 

Poodla 1 ., 

Spaniel bitch (incUing-) I m 

Lkp-dog ^mall) 2 „ 

Msrtiff [large) 1 ., 

There are several other points connected with the trans- 
mission of the diaeuse to mankind which deserve notice, though 
they are, perhaps, not of so much moment vvith regard to the 
existence or extension of the malady among the lower animals. 

The transmission of rabies to the human subject is not so fre- 
quent as ia generally believed, though from the foregoing figures 
it will be seen that the number who suffer from the disease is 
painfully large. No doubt, insusceptibility to the influence of 
the virus may have much to do in exempting those who are 
bitten by rabid animals from the serious coneequenccs which 
ensue in the majority of cases. That such susceptibility exists 
in rabies, as in other diseases, there can be no doubt whatever, 
after what has been noted in the lower animals as well aa in 
mankind. Benault's careful experiments proved that one-fourth 
of the inoculated creatures escaped the effects of the inocu- 
lations which were mortal in the other three-fourths ; and what 
better instance can we have than that of the mastiff which 
Hering unsuccoasfiilly inoculated many times during three 
years, while other dogs oxperimented upon at the same periods, 
and with the same virus, contracted rabies? This predisposition 
or susceptibility is more conspicuous, generally speaking, in 
the canine and feline species than in the herbivora or the 
human species. Dogs and cats bold the first place in the scale 
of susceptibility ; then man and the pig ; next ruminants — the 
sheep and goat being more susceptible than tho ox ; and, 
lastly, the horse. 

It is in admitting the existence of this aptitude or predis- 
position — so strangely overlooked or ignored by the non- 
contagionistfi — that we can explain the fact that, in many 
instances, the saliva of a mad dog introduced into a wound has 
not induced the disease, while in other cases the slightest 
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abraaioii of the skin has permitted the absorption of the poison 
and the production of the malady. This aptitude ond immunity 
is obaervod in other contagious disoaaea besides rabies. In 
addition to this, repeated obaorvations have demonstrated that 
certaiii mad doga have infected the greater part of the animals 
thoy have wounded, while others, labouring under the auine 
diaease and equally guilty of biting, have only exceptionally 
transmitted it to those they attacked. This peciUiarity would 
go for to prove that there is a differcnco in the virulency or 
intensity of action of the coutagium, not only in certain 
animals, but in certain outbreaks. It is necessary to remember 
these fects when considering tho probabilities of the occurrence 
or extension of rabies, and also when endeavouring to draw 
inferences from statistics. And there also arises the question 
aa to the virus becoming less active after passing through 
several organisma. The experiments of Professor Rey, of 
Lyons, show that there is some foundation for the belief that 
repeated traasmissions attenuate the power of the infecting 
element. This veterinarian, by successive inoculations in several 
different animals with the rabific virus obtained from a single 
primitive source, foimd that it appeared to act with much less 
promptitude on the last than the first inoculated, and that with 
^^^ sheep it had no effect after the fifth removal or generation. There 
^^^H also remains the presumption that tho first bites of a mad auimol 
^^^P are more dangerous than thoso afterwards made, especially if 
^^^ they are numerous and inflicted at short intervals, as there is 
less likelihood of the teeth being so thickly covered with saliva 

I after they have been several times used — or, in other words, 
after they have been wiped by penetrating tho fur, clothing, 
skin, or flesh of another creature.* And it may even be surmised 
that only a certain quantity of the virus is secreted in a given 
■ho 



• Id Jime, 1871, a rabid Aag in tha Buborba of Nottiogliun attacked a flock ot 
a tho highway, ami bit about twenty ; it Hum iiaiDeiiiately spnui^ ut the 
fiice ot the young man vho was driTing them, and wounded him sovorely ; the 
\ iFounda warp snb«e<juenUy dressed, though tiey wero so Berious thai Ihe graveBt 
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time, and that this may be soon expended when the bites are 
repeated in quick succession. One more consideration must be 
noticed in connection with the apparent imtocuousnoss of the 
bites received from rabid animals. Wool and thick hair may 
be, and no doubt is, in many cases, a safeguard againat the 
introduction of the virus into wounds inflicted on the lower 
creatures, owing to these materials cleaning the fangs while 
they are passing through them. The clothes worn by people 
will serve a like purpose ; free haemorrhage from the wounds 
will also aid in carrying away the saliva from contact with the 
living tissues. 

These considerations, which cannot be lost sight of, will serve 
to explain much that is supposed to be obscure in the trans- 
mission of rabies in the lower animals, as well as to man. 

Sex in Mankind. 

In the human species, the male sex (as with the canine 
species) appears to be the most exposed to this transmission. 
In England, from 1847 to 1858, 133 deaths took place from 
hydrophobia ; of these 103 were males and only 30 females. 
In 1866, when the deaths frwm this disease wero no less than 
36, the males were 27 and the females 9 ; in 1867, 9 males 
perished and only 1 female; in 1868, there were 7 males, no 
females ; and in 1869, 16 males and 2 females. 

In Ireland, in 1864, 6 men and 1 woman died of the malady. 

In Scotland, however, for the ten years from 1855 to 1864, 
12 deaths arc reported, and the proportion of males and females 
is equal. 

From 1844 to 1850, 39 deaths from hydrophobia were 
r^xirted in Bavaria ; of these 21 belonged to the male sex and 
18 were females. 



sppreliensioiu irerc ontertaioed as to hia being inuciilatcil. Up to tho preaent 
time, howBTer (Janmiry, 1H72), be remninB in hoallh ; uid we might ask \i his 
imnunity from the mortal diepaw wa« nol maint)- oviog to the dog hiving 
preriouBly hitten 90 miuiy woolly UDimala. 
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la France, in 1852, in 48 cases of hydrophobia, 3C were men 
and 12 women. The saine proportion had been observed in 
preceding years ; and in summing up all the results of different 
inquiries in that country, it was found that in a total of 136 
deaths from this disease there were 104 men and 32 women. 

In 239 cases of hydrophobia, the statistics of which were 
collected by M. Tardieu from departmental reports compiled in 
France from 1850 \a 1859, the aexcs were enumerated in the 
following proportions : — 



In Bouley's analysis, out of the 320 persons bitten, 206 
belonged to the masculine sex, and 81 to the feminine; the 
sex is not indicated for the remaining 33. 

This statement is in harmony with the preceding, and 
indeed with general observation ; the number of women injured 
by mad doga is always much inferior to that of men, and may 
be explained by the less risk they incur by reason of their dress 
and their mode of life. 

With regard to the mortality following these bit«8, the more 
ample dress may also have had some share in diminishing the 
number of deaths among the females ; for while of the 206 
persons of the male sex who were bitten, the mortolity was 
100 — a little less than one-half, or 48 per cent. — among 81 oi' 
the opposite sex the deaths were only 29 — slightly more than 
I a third, or 36 per cent. M, Bouloy, who does not alludo to 
1 the inBuence of dress in the respective rates of mortality, thinks 
the privilege of relative immunity only a statistical accident 
due to the small number of cases registered. 



Age in Hakrinu. 
The age of the persons bitten is not without interest. 
In England, in 1866, the number of deaths being 36, the 
» were as follows : — 
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Dndur £ yetm 
Prom 5 to 10 yean 



IS to 20 
20to2fi 

as to 30 

30 to 40 



In 1867, in 10 deaths the ages were : — 

Under 5 yean I 

From S to ID yoani 3 



In Scotland, for tho tea years from 1855 to 1864, in 12 
deaths the ages are : — 



Under 1 year (male) 
„ fi years (females) 



The 39 deatha from hydrophobia reported in Bavaria as 
occurring between the years 1844 and 1850, were of pereons 
whose iigCB were found to be : — 

Under 1 year 
From 1 to 5 years 
„ fi to 10 „ 



Boudin gives the following ages of 136 persona in France, 
who diod from hydrophobia : — 

Under h years 7 

From ii lu 16 yean ...... SO 



Age in Mankind. 



Of 47 cases in Algeria, the agee were thus distributed :- 

Undw 6 yean 
From 5 to 10 yeus 
,. 11 to 20 „ 

„ ai to 80 „ 

„ 31 to 40 „ 

„ 41 to SO „ 
Above fiO jean . 
Age unknown (adidla) 

„ „ (childien) 



^^ In Bouley'a statistics tho ugos of individuals bitten uro given 
in !;J74 coses, the distribution of wbioli into docimul series 
I furthor subBtantiatea the intereBting fact revealed by the above 

^^H tables, that the largest number of accidents from this cause — 
^^H 97 out of 274 — corresponds to the series from 5 to 15 years ; 
^^H (his is the age of childhood, murked by thoughtlessness, im- 
^^H prudence, and helplessness, as well as a tendency to tease and 
^^B play with animals. iN^umbers of dogs, during the fit of madness, 
^^^ observes M. Bouley, would spare the children with which they 
are so familiar, if the latter did not tease them more than usual, 
from finding they were not in their ordinary humour, owing 
to the disease. On the other side, he adds, this large propor- 
tion of bitten children is to be explained by the greater risks 
^^^ they run of being attacked by stray dogs in the streets of towns 
^^K or in villages, where they are so frequently seen playing in 
^^m groups, 

^^B Another interesting fact M. Bouley points out has reference 
^^H to the series in which the number of persons bitten is highest, 
^^F for in it the mortality is lowest. In the 97 cases reported as 
I occurring at from 5 to 15 years of age, there were only 26 

deaths ; while in the succeeding series, the morta,lity is 12 in 
^^^ 25, 21 in '14, and 17 in "28 — better shown in decimals as 26'77 
^^L for childhood, and 48, 61, and 60 per cent., for the subsequent 
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series. From whence the conclusion to be derived is, says this 
authority, that if children are more exposed to the bites of 
rabid animals, it must also follow that they are less predisposed 
to contract the disease, perhaps owing to their natural heedless- 
ness and their perfect moral quietude. 

Seat of Ikji'RV. 

The influence the situation of the injury has in the trona- 
mission of rabies to the human species in not only of great 
interest, but is a subject of the highest importance. 

In 1852, in the 48 cases of hydrophobia cited by Boudin, the 
bites were localised as follows :■ — 

Un tbe bee 13 cnsoa. 

„ lower iimbs 16 „ 

„ upper limbs 1 2 » 

Not iodicated ■ . . . . 8 „ 

In 178 cases collected between 1855 and 1858, they were :— 

On the hnnda 86 cases. 

„ timbs . 10 „ 

Tardieu states that in 145 cases of hydrophobia in which the 

situation of the wounds was noted, he found the following : — 

On the upper limbs, and chieQy on the 

huida 79 cases. 

On the feoe 37 „ 

On the lower limbs SO >, 

In the rimmi of Boulcy's statement it io remarked : " If we 
compare with each other the bites' occupying the same aituation, 
some of which were mortal in their results, while others were 
not followed by rabies, it is found that, in the 32 cases in 
which the wounds were made on the face, death has occurred 
in 29, and only 3 escaped ; or a mortality of 90 per cent., and 
innocuity of about 9 per cent. In the 73 cases in which tho 
virulent wounds were inflicted on tho hands, the statistics 
demonstrate that they were fatal in 46, and inoffensive, so far 
as rabies is concerned, in 27 ; or a mortality of 63 per cent., 
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and innocuity of 36 per cent. With regard to the woundB of the 
upper and lower limbs, when compared with those of the face 

and hands, the relations are inverse : the 28 cases in which 
the wounds were inflicted on the upper extremities were only 
fatal in 8 instances, and remained inoffensive in 20 ; and the 
24 cases of wounds on the lower limbs were followed by hydro- 
phobia in 7 patients, while 17 escaped the disease. This gives 
a mortaKty of 28 and 29 per cent., and of innocuity of 70 and 
71 per cent." 

Lastly, for the wounds on the body, which were generally 
multiple, the mortality is again in the ascendant; out of 19 
cases of this description, 12 perished from hydrophobia, and 7 
did not contract the malady. 

These facts confirm the results of previous inquiries in 
Prance, and once more demonstrate that the bites infiicted by 
rabid animals upon imcovered parts of the body, such as the 
face and hands, more certainly afford access to the contagium 
than those which are made on the arms or legs when the teeth 
of the mad creature has, before reaching the skin, to traverse 
the clothing, and thus be deprived of their virulent humidity-' 

* Ono day in Uie simiaior of 186S, a mad dog Hppeored in a catamuno iu 
Roanmnis. In iU (xiuree, it croaacd tho gartlen of a peasant and showed itaolf 
Ht tho doot of bis boose, pursued Ly aaveral people intent on kilting it. The 
peasant, haaring the alarm, hurried to ths door, accompanied by his daoghter, 
and attacked the dog with s stick. Tbo ammal turned upon its aggroBSor, bit 
him in the left arm thruugh the clothes, inflicting sereral wounds. The 
duughtor, on her part, also attacked the dog, which left the father, flew at her, 
and wounded her in tho facD. Some days afterwards, both went to the hospital. 
Tho father, sixty yean of age, of a strong oonstdtution, had on the fore-arm 
four wounds that had all the appoarstiDo of having been iuAtcted by bites; they 
were not inflamed. During his stay at the hospital he did not manifest any 
anxiety on account of these bites, and wont away in eight days, cured. The 
daughter bad on her left cheek a large complicated wound, which was swollen 
and psintul on pressure. The swelling disappeoced in a few days. What was 
moat remarkable in her ^ase was, that to every one who would listen to her the 
expressed her fear of becoming mad, after the eumples she had seen. In forty 
days, the wound being almost dcatriaed, this woman suddenly lost her appetite, 
and manifested symptonm u( onoreiia ; she hod bilious vomitiugs, became dull 
and very reatleas. Miil the wound swelled and broke nut anew. After four clays' 
dnration of these precursory signs, nervous symptoms became Bppnrent, such ns 
gr«at perrersioQ of the intellectual bculUei, »p«sms in the chest and throat, 
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It is true that the consequences of bitea inflicted on the body 
appear to contradict this proposition ; but it must be observed, 
in explanation, that the wounds in thia part are generally mul- 
tiple, a circumstance which increases the chances of successfiil 
inoculation ; that among these wounds there are some on naked 
parts, as the neck and chest ; and also that, when a man is 
attacked by a mad animal, if he is bitten on the body he is 
also certain to bo so on the hands, which are his natural instru- 
menta of defence. 

The great mortality attending the woundfi inflicted by rabid 
wolves is probably due to the fact that these animals generally 
fly at the faces of those persone whom they attack. 

Rate of Mobtalitv fiuim Hybrophohia. 
Aa before mentioned, no estimate can be formed of the 
deaths among animals from rabies in this country ; but with 
regard to those occurring in the hiuiian species in England, we 
are indebted to the returns of the Registrar- General for the 
following information : — 



Id 



S3S Uiere died of hydropholjia 



21 pwreons. 



altarnatino; irith cnunp in the lof^; there was also wcU-iniirked hydrophotiiit, 
Bputtttion, iJtarod voice, dilated papila — in fine, all the dataiciil aympltima which 
churacteriao vinUont rabiee.— CmjioniiJiMCH, " Do la Rngo," p. H. 

The same autJior ttatea that in the raountiiiDS of Roumnnia, peraona bitten by 
mad dogi or wdItob have do fcor for tlio coDBcquencoa if the wounds have heon 
made Ihrough their clothps, while thpy prutcud to te much alarmed if they mti 
liitten through thenncovered akin. 

■ From 1842 until thig year, 1 camiDt obtain the ciact number of deaths. 




Mortality. 

In 185S thetK died uf hydro|)holjia 



To every 1,000,000 persons the number of deaths from 1851 
Ito 1867 liaa been : — 



mi 


1852 isa3 1SS4 


1 


-8 -6 ■» 




IBSO 1861 1862 



SG4 186S 1B66 1867 
■6 12-6 

The mean annual rate of mortulity from hydrophobia in 
Jngland for fifteen years, to every 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
1-5. 
In Scotland, the deaths from this disease wore : — 






From 1855 to 1864, a period of ten years, the proportion of 
victims to hydrophobia in every 100,000 deaths from every 
disease in that country was 6. 

The statistics of deaths from hydrophobia in France do not 
Appear to have been very generally or regularly obtained ; 
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1 from Dtber easm 
196,088 



according to Boudin, they have been received only from the 
chief places in that country. The list prepared by the Minister 
of Public Works, from documents furmBhcd by the large towns, 

gives the following numbera : — 

Died fr»m hrdmiihob: 
In 1SS4 
ISaa 
1856 
1857 
leSB 

iseo 

This minimiiia of deaths from hydrophobia, however, only 
comprises those occurring in a fraction of the French popu- 
lation, and the same authority argues that there is no reason to 
believe that they are less numerous in the country and in small 
localities, than in the chief towns of the arrondissementa and 
other towns having at least 10,000 inhabitants ; indeed, the 
contrary is more probable, for preventive measures should be 
generally better enforced, and bitten persona more speedily 
attended to, in large towns than in the country ; besides, in the 
latter, people are also liable to come in contact with wolvea and 
foxes, animala which fumiah their contingent to the diflease. 
Taking, therefore, the localities for which the cause of death 
IB not specified, and assigning to them the same proportions as 
for the towns, the probable number of persons who perished in 
France would be in — 



18ST 
1858 
I860 



This estmate gives a mean annual rate of deaths from hydro- 
phobia for the whole of France of 162, a very high rate indeed. 
In Pruaeia, according to Dioterich, the number of deaths 
from the malady were : — 



Id 1S44 
ISU 
1S4S 



Mortatiiy. 
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From 1820 to 1834 inclusive, a period of fifteen years, 1,073 
I persons succumbed to hydrophobia in that kingdom, or about 
71 every year. 

In Bavaria the deaths from 1844 to 1850 inclusive, were 39. 

Austria appears to have suffered severely during the period 
from 1830 to 1838, and again from 1839 to 1847. The follow- 
ing statement ie interesting, as showing the divisions of the 
empire in which hydrophobia was most prevalent : — 



Lower Austria 
ITpper Aiutiim 

SalKbonrg . 

Styrili 

CariDthia . 

Curmola ■ 

GoGitz, Oradis, Ittiia 

Trieste , 

TjToI and Vorarlberg 

Bohemia . 

Moravia 

Silesia 



Dabnatia ■ 

Lombudy 

Vonioe 

Military Ttentier 



These figures will afford some idea of the danger the human 
; ipecieB incurs from the prevalence of rabies. 

In Sweden, according to Boudin, the mean annual death- 
iat« from hydrophobia at four different periods was : — 

From 1776 to 1786 58 

„ 1766 hi 1790 13B 

„ 1831 to 1836 a 

„ 1856 to I860 VI 

In Belgium, from 1856 to 1860, there were only 26 deaths. 

The number of persons who have perished annually from 
hydrophobia in Algeria since the French occupation cannot, 
for obrious reasons, be satisfactorily determined. Boucher haB 
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collected the records of 47 casBB from 1844 to 1863, which 
give a mean aniiital mortality of 2'35. From 1860 to 1863 
no fewer than 19 cases were recorded, a proportion exceeding 
that noted in France. The 47 caseB wore thus apportioned 
among the population — 

Europoftiu !* 

NiitiTes 7 

Nationality unknown G 

Proportions between Babies and Hydrophobia. 

In connection with the mortality from hydrophobia in the 
human apecicB, to whom the disease is communicated by rabid 
animals, it would be very interesting and valuable if wo could 
arrive at an idea as to the proportions existing between the 
people who perish from this disease, and the number of crea- 
tures affected with rabies in any country like our own, and espe- 
cially of those animals which generate and propagate the malady. 
No government has yet attempted to collect etatistica with 
this object, and, indeed, in England rabies has received so 
little notice that it is not deemed worthy of being included 
among the contagious animal discaBcs which merit the atten- 
tion of the legislature ; so that we are quite at a loss with 
regard to data which might enable us to arrive at a satiafao- 
tory conclusion as to the extent of the danger incurred to the 
human population through the frequency of this scourge in the 
canine and feline species. Our history and the foregoing 
statistics may, however, aid us to some extent, and this aid 
may be supplemented by a reference to some other available 
facts and figures supplied by continental authorities. 

The foreign veterinary schools keep and publish an annual 
register of the diseased animals admitted to their infirmaries, 
and it is not unusual for the veterinary surgeons in large cities 
to do the same ; so that if we compare the number of cases of 
rabies recorded in these registers with the deaths from hydro- 
phobia which are accurately noted in nearly every country, we 
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^^V ahall be able to form aome estimate, perhap'^. of the relative 

I proportions between rabies and hydrophobia. But it will be 

seen that this estimate will be far from correct, inasiiiuch as 
every rabid dog does not come under the cognizance of these 

I public- spirited men ; many die or are killed without being 

reported; so that the valuation, so far as the dogs are con- 
cerned, will bo under rather than over the truth. 

I We will take Paris as a city in which the canine race is 

tolerably numerous, and where the number of rabid dogs has 
been prettj' accurately registered, either on their adniisaion to 
the excellent Veterinary School at Alfort, or to the private 

^^^ infirmaries kept by skilful veterinary surgeons. The Alfort 

^^H register gives, for ten years, the list of mad dogs admitted 

^^^ annually, as follows : — 

^^H 18SS 

^^^1 1854 

^^H IS55 

^^^H ISfiS 30 

^^H 18fi7 

^^^H ISSS 

^^^1 \Wi 

^^^B i8«o ao 

^^H 13S1 

^^^^ IBS! 

^^^F Total 

^^V For the four last years of the above decade, M, Bourrel 

I admitted into the canine infirmary in Paris 85 rabid dogs, and 

if we add these figures to those of Alfort for these years, we 

I shall find an annual mean of nearly 48 mad dogs in these two 
establishments alone ; while in the entire department in which 
Paris is situated, the average number of deaths from hydro- 
phobia is only 2'35 a year. These figures certainly prove that 
the number of victims to this disease in mankind is far below 
that of the canine race, and this disproportion is no doubt 
largely due to the intense desire the mad dog manifests to 
wound its own species and to avoid injuring its human co- 
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denizens — tendencies which will be alluded to hereafter when 
describing the symptoms of rabies. 

The history of the outbreak of rabies in Hamburg in 1851, 
also testifies that the danger incurred by man, through co- 
habitation with the dog, sometimes bears no relation to the 
multiplicity of cases of rabies ; for though no fewer than 267 
mad dogs were destroyed during the intensity of the epizooty, 
according to Boudin there was no case of hydrophobia re- 
corded. Other eruptions might be quoted with the same 
object ; though some, again, show a large implication of the 
human species and a grave mortality from hydrophobia, which 
only peculiar circumstances — such as the greater virulency of 
the contagium and exaggerated violence of the malady in the 
dog — can account for. 

No estimate can be made of the relative mortality in other 
species of animals besides the canine and human species. 

Mode of Access of the Virus. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to the fact that a recent 
wonnd, or, aa it is technically termed, a " traumatic surface," is 
capable of absorbing the contagium of rabies ; and also that the 
most dangerous injuries are those which bleed least, or an 
abrasion on any part of the body. But there is not the 
same certainty with regard to the absorption of the contagium 
by other channels, though some facts would go far to prove 
the possibility of such an occurrence, as we have already 
noticed. The mucous membranes would appear to be most 
exposed to absorb the poison, particularly those of the mouth, 
though unperceived abrasions of their surface may in reality be 
present. 

Enaux and Chaussier spoafe of persons who were affected with 
hydrophobia through wiping their mouths and noses with 
clothes soiled with the saliva of rabid creatures ; and Cielius 
Aurelianus says that a woman suiTered the siime fate in con- 
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sequence of wetting ivith her tongae the Folds of u cIo:tk 
which had been torn by u mad animal.* And a etill more 
marvelloHS instance is given by Scheakius, in which the 
malady was produced by a scratch from a hunting knife that 
had been used to kill a mad dog some years before. f It ie also 
stated by Palmarius that horses, goats, and sheep have become 
affected through oating the straw on which rabid awine hod 
iam.t 

These instances, if they appear somewhat incredible, yet 
ought to render us circumspect as to allowing the saliva of rabid 
animals to come into contact with* the membrane lining the 
mouth, nose, or eyelids, or even on the hands. Indeed, it would 
aeem doubtful whether even the gastric fluid has much in- 
fluence in depriving the virus of its activity, since Zincke 
inooulated a fowl with virulent saliva mixed with some of the 
gastric fluid of a cat, and it died in fourteen days afterwards. 

The ancients appear to have been fully alive to the danger of 
allowing the contagious principle to come into contact with the 
lining membrane of the mouth, as Celsus states that on a sound 
condition of it depended the safety of the Psylli who sucked 
the wounds of bitten people ; and at a later period Dioscorides is 
particularly urgent in recommending those who perform this 
judicious and humane operation to rinse out the mouth with 
astringent wine, and afterwards Inbricate it with oil before 
commencing. 

Van Swieten, quoting Palmarius, says that a countryman 
was dying of hydrophobia, and being informed of this, in an 
intermission of the fits he desired that be might take a farewell 
of his children, which the people who kept him tied down 
consented to ; he kissed them, and then was suflbcated. On 
the seventh day the children were seized with the same illness, 
and died in great agony.§ 

■ " Aeutor Uorb.," book UL chap. 9. 
t "Observ. Medicin.," book rii. p. 848. 
I " Lib. de Morb, ConUg," 
j " De Horbis CtmttifpCHdB.' 
H2 
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Bardaley mentions the case of a man who, while sleeping on 
the ground, was licked about the mouth by a rabid dog, and 
afterwards bad hydrophobia and died. Another man was 
attacked with the malady, and no proof could be adduced that 
he had been bitten ; it was subBcquently remembered that he 
had used his teeth to untie the rope with which a rabid dog 
had been hanged. 

Two of the cases of death from hydrophobia included in the 
table furnished by Boudin, were due to small dogs accustomed 
to lick the faces of their owners, to whom the disease was in 
this way communicated. ■ And Mr. La^vTence mentions the 
case of a hidy who had a French poodle, of which she was very 
fond, and which she was in the habit of allowing to lick her 
face. She had a small pimple on her chin, the top of which 
she had rubbed off; and, allowing the dog to indulge in his 
usual caresses, it licked this pimple, of which the surface was 
excoriated. Thus she acquired hydrophobia, of which she died. 
In the Gmtkman's Magazine (vol. xx., p. 429), an instance is 
given in which a woolcomber in Derby died of hydrophobia, 
having become fatally infected by taking off the skin of a mad 
dog, and casually putting the knife to his month. Lipscomb 
mentions the case of a poor man in Kent who was seized with 
the malady through allowing a dog, apparently in health, to 
lick an ulcer on his leg, having been persuaded of the sanative 
influence of that practice. 

Youatt asserts that in more than a score of cases of rabies in 
the horse, the disease was induced by their stable companions, 
Dalmatian dogs, licking them about the nose ; but we are 
inclined to believe that bites were more probably the means of 
inoculation. 

The unbroken skin of the hands would appear to be perfectly 
impervious to the poison, as there is no mention of any evil 
consequences having ever befallen the many veterinary surgeons 
who, in studying the malady, ministering to diseased animals 
when alive, or examining their bodies after death, must often- 
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timeu huve had saliva and blood smeared upon these parts. 
But tte danger muat be great when there are recent excoriations 
or abrasions on the skin. 



Incubation. 

The poison of rabiee having obtained access to the living tissues 
by a wound, an abnision of surface, or perhaps through a very 
thinJiut intact membrane — though this is doubtful — gives rise 
to pathological manifestations after a variable period of time, 
according to the predisposition of the creature inoculated ; in 
other words, according as the organic soil in which the morti- 
ferouB seed is sown is more or leas prepared for its evolution. 
And the early appearance of the morbid symptoms may, perhaps, 
depend upon the activity of the virus, as we have evidence ti.> 
show that it is more prompt in producing its effects in some 
Bpeciea of animals than others, and is even more virulent in the 
same species the nearer it is to its primary source. 

What takes place during this incubatory or latent period we 
know not; but it may be confidently asserted that in no other 
malady is this interregnum more variable and unci'rtuin ; indeed, 
if we are t« credit some reports, the duration of the latent stage 
is indefinite. The capriciousnees of the virus of rabies in this 
respect is certainly very remarkable and unaccountable. The 
wounds produced by rabid animals generally heul up readily, 
and leave but slight traces, and to all appearance those who 
have been injured appear to be as well as usual. True, in some 
rare instances in the human subject, pain has been experienced in 
the region of the wound for a considerable time after the 
receipt of the injury, and still more rarely a quickened pulse 
and slight fever have been present from this time until the 
disease became manifest. In other exceptional cases, silent 
changes seemed to be taking place in the constitution, eWdenced 
by general debility, a quick, weak, and easily excited pulse, sal- 
low looks, and sunken eyes. But. as a rule, the health remains 
, to all appearance the same as before the inoculation ; and so 
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subtle 18 the poiBon that, according to Van Swieten, personfl 
who afterwards die of hydrophobia may, in the incubatory stage, 
contract diseoseB of varioua kinds, even virulent diseases, sueh 
as variola, without the course of the rabies being thereby 
modified in the least, or its evolution retarded. "Wliat occult 
influence is at work, what changes may be taking place provioua 
to the manifestation of the first symptoms, is a matter of pure 
hypothesis. The venom of the cobra, hydrocyanic acid, atBych- 
nine, and other poisons, produce effects more or less prompt 
and decided, according to the amount introduced into the body 
of any animal, and we can exactly prognosticate not only the 
result, hut the time about which it should occur. The virus of 
contagious diseases, and more particularly hydrophobia, differs 
from these, inasmuch as a minute quantity is as potent in 
inducing its particular malady, in a certain time, as a large 
quantity ; and in the special disease now under consideration 
it may lie in a latent condition for a long period without afford- 
ing the slightest indication of its presence. 

Faber imagined that the contagious principle became encysted 
after its introduction into the tody, and that it was only under 
the influence of certain favourable conditions — such as the 
inflammation of the cyst — that it entered the blood. 

Dr. Brown Sequard is of opinion that an alteration takes 
place in the part of the body that has been bitten by a rabid 
dog, before the convulsive and other phenomena of hydrophobia 
appear ; and also that the convulsions of hydrophobia occur by 
fits following a kind of aura (pain or other sensations) starting 
from the wound of the bite or its cicatrix, which then very 
often gives way, and is replaced by a bleeding or suppurating 
sore. He admits that there is a poisonous principle in the 
ttaliva of rabid individuals; but he thinks that it is in con- 
sequence of changes produced locally in the nerves wounded 
by the bite that the phenomena of hyilrophobiu occur. In 
support of this view he mentions a most interesting case com- 
iniinicHted to him by Dr, Stokes, of Dublin, and which occiirred 
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in the practico of Dr. Stokes's father. A tourniquet was 
applied to the bitten limb of a patient attacked with hydro- 
phobia, and the symptoms quickly improved, and even seemed 
to cease altogether. The Burgeon then proposed to his colleagues 
to amputate the limb ; but they declined to assent to the opera- 
tion. It was ascertained several times that so long us the 
tourniquet was applied to the limb no convulsions occurred, 
while they came on as soon as the tourniquet was removed. 
Aa from a fear of inducing gangrene the tourniquet was not 
constantly applied, the spasms returned, and the. patient ulti- 
mately died.* As in man so in the animal ; for KoU states that 
in many cuses there appears to be a greater amount of sensi- 
bility in the cicatrix, which is munifosted by the oroature 
licking, rubbing, or scratching it. 

Virchow was of opinion that the contagium of mbies has an 
action similar to that of ferments, and that the new elements 
introduced at the point of inoculation are being continually intro- 
duced into the blood, by moans of which they act on the nervous 
system. He also says that in the latent period the conta- 
gium should be eliminated from the blood during the course of 
the rtsgidating metnmorphic movements, and tliat rabies only 
appears when these elements have accumulated in an excessive 
quantity — OS may perhaps occur in consequence of the multipli- 
cation of the ferment at the time of a new inflammation of the 
wound. 

Roll thought that, after inoculation, there might be pro- 
duced insensible alterations in the nor\-ou9 apparatus, as is 
the case in alcoholic intoxication — these aIt<?rations hecoming 
manifest by the symptomatic ett»emble when the animal is sub- 
mitted to certain unfavourable conditions. 

However this may be, it would appear that a certain stage 

must be attained in the development or increase of the poison 

before the disease manifeats itself; and, as has been suggested, 

a double zymosis or fermentation (if the term may bo allowed) 

• " LectuiM on the Centisl Netvoiu Syiilem," p. 'i*il. 
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may also take place, first in the part, and afterwards in the 
system, the result of which is either to multiply the poison or 
to increase its virulency. Many instances are on record which 
appear to support this surmise, particularly those in which local 
disturbance in the seat of the injury has preceded the more 
urgent symptoms of the disease. For example, Pouteau gives 
the history of a case of hydrophobia in which, about thirty- 
two days after the man was bitten, and the day previous to the 
first sjTnptoms showing themselves, two red pimples, white at 
the top, appeared precisely at the spot on the back of the 
bond, where the dog had made the wound, and which was then 
only a scar. They soon disappeaied.' 

Boerhaave states that when hydrophobia is in its latent con- 
dition the wound becomes painful again, and vague pains are 
subsequently perceived in neighbouring parts. And Salios 
Diversus, who imagined he hud discovered an infallible sign of 
threatening rabies, asserted that a peculiar pain was set up at 
the seat of the bite, and from thence it ascended by insensible 
degrees to the brain in the space of three or four days, and 
gave rise to vertigo. ■(■ 

This local aura, however, is not always present, and many 
cases are observed in the human species in which it is entirely 
absent. 

■ " Easai Bur le Baga." Lyom, 1763, p. 31. 

t "When the bittan body beginneth to grow into msdiieBS, he soiudbly 
feeleth a paine, tbougli not Tery great, in the place that He wsi bitten io, which, 
creeping from place to place, about three or fower days after it begiDDetli, or a 
little more, awendoth to the brain, where it cauaeth a kind of giddyneese and t. 
cortaine manner of confusion wilball, wherohy the aicbo bodie bcginnoth to 
(tagger and reelo this way and that way, and shortly aller falleth Rtarka mad." 
— SpBcliman, " A Duclaration of BHch Grievous Accidents aa commonly follow 
the Bitting of Mod Doggee." London, 1613, p. 23. 

"The first effects of a poiaoDOOi saliva appear rarely before tho third day, 
■oroetimes not till the thirtieth or fortieth, and some instances ore related of the 
poison laying doroant two or three ycus—nay lotif er — and thrn breaking out. 
It genamlly shows itself at the full or new moon, when a s)iur|> pricking pain ia 
felt in tbo port where the bite was given, although the wound slutll have been 
healed some time.'-V.nynrrf, " An Essav <in the ZMf. of a Mad Dor."' London, 
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The supposed localisation of the infecting principle in or 
around the wound in the form of pustules or vesicles, after the 
injury has been almost or quite healed up, and to which the 
designation of "primary lyases" has been given, has been 
frequently alluded to. 

And again, there are the " secondary lyssi," so long tradition- 
ally believed in by the inhabitants of Greece and Rufisia before 
made known to the world by Xauthos and Marochetti, This 
sign, as before noticed, consisted of a pustular or vesicular 
eruption beneath the tongue, which appeared soon after the 
commencement of the incubation stage — within a few days, 
according to these authors. Magistel, who paid particular at- 
tention to this subject, says that he saw the " lyssi " in different 
individuals on the sixth, eleventh, and twentieth day after the 
bite of a rabid dog, and that after the twenty-second day he 
never succeeded in finding them, although he looked for them, 
until the thirty-fourth day after the inoculation of the virus.* 

The existence of these secondary lyssi has given rise to much 
dispute, the majority of the most comjietent authorities being 
incredulous us to their ever appearing in this situation, and 
tliough for a time the subject was allowed to subside, it has 
recently been brought forward again by Auzias-Turenne.t 

■ "M£sioiTeiurrHfdropbobie" (" JoDrD4l de l'H6pital de Burley." Puis, 

isai.) 

t "Aper^u Hiatoriqao et PhilowphiqnB tax \b» Lyues on VbocIbb de la 
Bage" ("KecueildeMed. V£ttrinaire," vol. V. 6th«irio«, p. 8S8.) 

M&racbetti uaertad that in a penon bitten by b mad ftQimsl, the virus accu- 
mnlatsB uid b temporaril; retained about tbe oriflce* of Ibe sufaliDgual ducU, on 
the lidea of the fneniiDi of tbe tongue, and on the lower aspect of that org'Bii. 
In thesa places several ephemeial pustules show themsalvos, whose Quctualian 
can be porceiveil by means of a probe. The time at which thoy appear is not 

I certain, but they usually correspond to the interval between tbe third and ninth 
day after the bite, though they have bean Men bo late aa the thirty -fourth day. 
If the virus in these puatulea is not destroyed within twonty-four hours after 
dey appear, it is resorbcd and the disease soon manifests itself. It is therefore 
oecessary, during sii weeks at least, to examine carefully, suiunil times each day, 
the lower part of the tongue of a person who has bcm bitten. !f the pustules 
appear, open and cauterise them promptly ; but if tlipy do not fi.nn. it la cerUiii 
that the individual will not suffer from hydrophobia. 
■J . ^ 
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The celebrated Trousseau is not a disbeliever in their pre- 
sence ; for he admits that this peculiar sublingual cruptioa may 
be met with in a certain number of cases of rabies (in man), 
but that one must know how, and particularly when, tu look 
for it, namely, at the commencement of the incubation stage, 
and not in the period of invasion or of confirmed rabies, since 
the eruption has disappeared by that time, without leaving any 
trace behind. " In the present state of science we may not, 
perhaps, have the right to deny, as has been done, the presence 
of lyssi in rabies. This eruption should, therefore, be soarched 
for in persons who have been recently bitten by a rabid animal, 
and whose wounds have not been cauterised. The accuracy of 
the statements made by Marochctti and Xanthos may easily be 
tested, because the wounds inflicted by rabid animals are rarely 
cauterised sufficiently early, and to a sufficient depth, to prevent 
absorption of the virus ; so that in a certain proportion of cases, 
the presence of lyesi ought to be made out from the third to 
the twentieth day after the inoculation. I need not dwell on 
the advantages that would be obtained if the statements made 
by Marochetti, Xanthos, and Magistel were confii'med. Kabies 
could then be diagnosed during its incubation stage, and if by 
laying open and cauterising these vesicles the ulterior mani- 
festations of the disease can be prevented, the complaint could 
be cured as soon as the sub-lingual eruption wua detected. I 
cannot, therefore, too strongly recommend practitioners to look 
out for the presence of lyssi in individuals who have been ex- 
posed to the risk of being inoculated with rabies. The examina- 
tion should be made regularly twice a day, according to 
Marochetti, because the eruption does not show itself on u 
fixed day, and the vesicles break easily. The same authority 
adds, that the eruption comes on at an earlier period in pro- 
portion to the amount of poison deposited in the wound, and 
that the invasion of the confirmed disease comes on also earlier, 
according to the early date of ihe appearance of the eruption." 

Trousseau likewise adds : "There seems to have been of lute 
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a diainclinatioii to attach any importance to tho presence of tUs 
eruption, and it has been said tliat it was a very extraordinary 
circumstance, without its analogue in pathology, that the virus 
of rabiea should be localised — stored-up in a particular region 
I cannot entirely concur in this opinion ; and, without desiring 
to prove that this locolisation of the virus is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon, which might hdve been foreseen, I will merely 
call attention to the fact that in most virulent diseases, u 
primary localisation of the virus may be detected in a particular 
tissue organ, and that the dtseaee gives rise to general mani- 
festations only secondarily. Thus, in eruptive fevers, we see 
the morbid principle affect the skin primarily, and the lumbar 
portion of the spinal cord in small-pox, the bronchial and 
laryngeal mucous membrane in measles, and the kidneys in 
scarlatina. We see syphilis limit itself, in the first instance, 
to the lymphatic ganglia in the groin and in the occipital 
region, and station itself for a time in the lymphatic system 
before giving riso to secondary manifestations in mucous mem- 
branes and in the skin. Again, we see the poison of glanders 
affect the mucous membrane of the nose in the beginning, 
and it is only after a time that other mucoua membranes are 
involved, together with tho skin, the cellular tissue, the joints, 
and viscera. 

" If in virulent diseases in general, therefore, the virulent 
principle baa a primary elective seat, why should one refuse to 
admit, on d priori grounds, that the virus of rubies, when 
inoculated into any part of the body, can act primarily on a 
determinate and localised region ? Why should any surprise 
be felt at its selecting the free extremitieB of the excretory 
ducts of the salivary glands, when no doubt is nowadays enter- 
tained as to the saliva itself being the vehicle of the poison ? 
Again, why wonder that a special eruption should be confined 
to tho i-egion where the excretory ducts of the sublingual and 
submaxillary glands terminate, when experimculs by Claude 
Bcrnaid have proved that all the salivary glands do not possess 
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similar properties f Lastly, when it haa been experimentally 
Bhown that certain subBtaucos, auch as iodine and the iodides of 
potassium and of iron, are more rapidly eliminated by the 
salivary glands than by any other organs, why should it not be 
admitted that these glands may eliminate a virulent principle 
which, after a definite time and by virtue of special circum- 
stances, lodges and is stored up in the extremities of the 
excretory ducta of these glands, or in the salivary foUiclea in 
their vicinity ? Marochetti thought that the virua which had 
been thus deposited was, after a certain time, absorbed, and 
then gave rise to all the symptoms of confirmed rabies. He 
therefore followed the traditional practice of the inhabitants of 
Thessaly and Ukraine, and mode an early incision through the 
vesicles, so as to give issue to the virulent matter, and then 
cauterised them with a red-hod iron. He affirms that this plan 
always succeeded in the numerous caaes which came under bis 
observation in Ukraine. One cannot take too much pains to 
look for this peculiar eruption, since it would be the only aign 
by which the incubation stage of rabies can he diagnosed, and 
since by cauterising it one may arrest the fatal progress of the 



Whatever the results of more extended and careful observa- 
tion may develope in the future, with regard to the localisation 
of the rabid virus, either at the point of inoculation, the region 
of the tongue, or elsewhere, during the latent period of the 
disease, it may be accepted at present that, of several indivi- 
duals inoculated, all do not become affected with the maladj' ; 
and yet during this interval there is nothing to indicate which 
will be attacked and which escape, neither is there anything 
by which to foretell when it may appear. In the words of 
Dr. Beale, we might say, " Just as a seed may remain perfectly 
quiescent, but nevertheless in a living state, for a long period 
of time, without growing or giving tiny evidence of vitality, so 
there is reason to think that many kinds of bioplasm (of which 
• •■ L«ctur«B on Clinjtal Hpdiciin'." Bj- A. TrouMeau, London. ISHT. 
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the vinileiit principle of rabies is no doubt one) may remain in 
a liTing, but almost dormant, state in the system, ready to 
spring into active existence should the conditions favourable to 
their existence be brought about, and the pabulum for their 

nutrition be at band the development of the forms of 

disease characteristic of their presence being determined by the 
Btate of the system and the conditions to which it is exposed."* 

We know not whether the contagium is present in the 8aliva,f 
the blood, or other fluids, while the disease is yet in its occult 
state, and are only made aware of its existence when it begins 
to produce its paini'ully charactcriatic effects. 

In many instances rabies appears without any apparently 
exciting cause, the poison hai'ing germinated sufficiently to 
induce those morbid changes or physiological derangements 
which mark the presence of this malady. At other times 
■ome internal or external influence promptly puts an end to its 
latency, and developes the disorder in all its malignancy. 
Excitement, anger, sexual irritability, terror, injury to the cica- 
trix, sudden changes of temperature, and morbid disturbance, 
Ac, appear sometimes to exercise a powerful influence in hasten- 
ing its advent in the lower animals. A remarkable instance 
of tbe effect of terror in inducing what appeared to be rabies, 
occurred in my own experience in 1865, while stationed with my 
regiment at Manchester. A very small toy terrier, the gift of a 
friend, had been in my possession about three weeks, and had 
not been wounded by any dog to my knowledge. It appeared 
perfectly bealtby, and was as playful as usual, when, in August 
of that year, going on leave to Warwickshire, I took this little 
' creature with me, and had it in the railway carriage during 
the journey. Playful at starting, it soon lay down on a cushion 
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" Diioa«e Germs : their Real Nature," p. 164. 

It ia much to be regretted thnt MarochetU and othora who haTS »e«n tbs 

tdarj- lywi did not reaort to inoculation with the content* of the voBiclea to 

3 whether they raallj' contained the morbific element. This, I imagine, 

would haTB eBtablilJied tlie correotnesa of thw hypotheaiB, ot altogether disproved 

could have been eaoly carried out. 
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and slept, as there were no other passengers in the compart- 
ment, and continued in this state untU, on entering Crewe 
statioa, the engine of a passing train suddenly blew the 
whistle close to our carriage. The shrill sound and the noiee 
caused the dog to spring up apparently in a frantic state of 
alarm. It gave vent to strange yelps, something between a 
howl, a scream, and a bark, and commenced to run round the 
compartment, jumping up on the seats, climbing the walls as 
if trying to escape, and behaving like an animal perfectly 
furious. Though before extremely obedient and affectionate, 
now it would not listen to me; indeed, it seemed to be deaf, 
ond I had much difficulty in securing it. Buttoning it up 
firmly in the breast of my light overcoat, it continued to scream 
in the same manner, and was perfectly indifferent to all kind 
words. Soon after, quantities of ropy saliva began to flow 
from the mouth, and this, through the incessant struggles of 
the poor beast to get away, was not long in saturating the 
clothes it was in contact with. It also showed an urgent dis- 
position to bite when taken hold of, snapping at the hand 
which seized ita neck, an action it had never pre^iou^y exhi- 
bited. The occurrence was so unusual and bo startling, that 
though I half suspected rabies, I could not bring myself to 
believe that the disease would appear in this very sudden 
manner, and be excit«d by such a cause ; for the creature was 
more or less accustomed to noises from the time it had been 
givrai to me. Nevertbele^, I was careful to keep my hands 
covered by strong gloves, and to prevent the saliva reaching 
my &ce. 

On reaching my destination some time after the manifesta- 
tion of these symptoms, the dog, still in the same condition, 
was let loose on the platfonti of the railway station, and it ran 
into the st ution-master's house and under the bed of a back room. 
Here it was seized with difficulty, and taken home, where it 
waa turned out in the garden, and all the characteristic symp- 
toms of rabies in a violent form were soon noted : the peculiar 
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expresBion of the physiognomy, the curled-up lip, exposing the 
canine teeth, the foamy saliva hanging from the mouth in long 
Btrings, the arched back, head held low on the ground, and — 
most curious symptom of all — a perpetual gulping, aa if the 
creature was trying to swallow something. It started away 
among the trees, beneath shnibs, and crept into aU the remote 
corners, as if to hide itself. It appeared to be almost blind, as 
it ran agEiin.st objects in its way, and its hearing at intervals 
being also evidently affected, it would allow me to approach 
to within a short distance, when it immediately rushed off again 
like a hunted hare, until it reached another out-of-the-way 
spot, where it once more assumed the striking attitude just 
mentioned. The chirp of n bird, or the rustling of the leaves 
of a shrub, appeared to throw it into a convulsive fit, and gave 
it a most alarming and distressing appearance. There coiild be 
no doubt now, it was thought, as to the nature of the disorder, 
and as the dog waa a household pet, and much valued, it was 
determined to try the effect of treatment, which the very small 
size of the animal and a pair of gardener's gloves on the hands 
permitted to be carried out without injury to the attendant, 
though without success, as it died on the second day. An ex- 
amination of the body revealed the existence of the most com- 
Pmon pathological lesions of the disease : congestion of the brain 
and the mucous membrane at the base of the tongue ; the 
lining membrane of the stomach and intestines was also deeply 
injected. 

Was this a case of spontaneous rabies, produced by terror, or 

I had the dog been bitten by a rabid animal before it came into 
my possession P If the latter, the usual premonitory symptoms, 
or "first stage," had passed unnoticed. 
It has been suggested that it may have been a case of epilepsy, 
but the symptoms were certainly very different to those I have 
witnessed in that diseased condition. 
In the human being, the influence of a moral cause in the 
development of the hydrophobic symptoms has been noted at 
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variouB times ; but the most intereating, perhaps, are the fol- 
lowing : — 

A man, aged thirty-seven years, was admitted to the Sauit 
Louis Hospital, Paris. His case is reported by M. MaJherhe. 
Six weeks before admisfiiou he bad been bitten by a cat, but 
this circumstance he did not allude to when first seen. He 
then complained of a pain in his left arm. Being afterwards 
Interrogated, it was discovered that the cat had been ill for 
some days, and had been killed soon after it bit him. The bite, 
which was in the left arm, had been cauterised by a druggist. 
Cicatrisation had been complete for some time, when one of his 
neighbours said to him, " I have hanged my cat. Yours bit it, 
and it went mad." The unfortunate man was greatly moved 
by this statement, and immediately afterwards experienced the 
first symptoms of the disease, which were not severe until the 
12th August, 1869, the date on which he was admitted to the 
hospital, where he soon aft«r died, of course. 

Sauvages alludes to an instance of hydrophobia occurring in 
a man who had been bitten by a mad wolf. This individual 
continued in good health until the thirty-third day after the 
bite, when, as he was dressing his vines, a person who was 
passing by, entering into conversation on the subject of his 
accident, inadvertently told him of several people who had died 
of hydrophobia six months after they were bitten. This made 
such an impression upon the man, that, on his return home, he 
became low-apirited and pensive, and had no appetite for food ; 
the injured parts, which had healed up, inflamed in a very 
violent manner; a fever ensued, for which be was bled four 
times in twelve hours — together with a dread of water, and 
other symptoms of the disease. On the fifth day he put an end 
to his sufferings by banging himself. • 

The Tribune (vol. i., p. 245) alludes to the case of a 
woman who had been bitten in the face, and who was admitted 
to the Hotel Dieu, Paris. After a few days she was cured of 
" " DisBertation but !a Euge. Chefs d'CEuyrc de M. Sauynges." 
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her wounds and discharged. Going about her usual avocations 

e day, she heard a man excUi'm, " She haa not yet gone mad, 

tlieii P" From that time she could not swallow liquids, and 

the same day re-entered the Hfltel Dieu, but this time to 

I die of hydrophobia.* 

One of the moat recent examples of this dangerous im- 
pressionability of the imogination I can find, is that related by 
M. Bucquoy. A woman in the clinic of Dr. Maisonneuve 
hod been bitten by a dog, which was supposed not to ho rabid, 
and the injxiry had healed ; when, two months after the acci- 
dent, she was met by two students who had been with the 
doctor at the time, and who asked her if she was not yet mad. 
Immediately she was seized with nervous symptoma, became 
intensely anxious and uneasy, and went into the hospital in the 
beKef that she was hydrophobic- She was put under the cara 
I of M. Langier, and the following day was evidently aSected 
I Tfith the disease ; hemiplegia appeared, with a violent delirium. 
L accompanied by an irrepressible amount of fear, and she died 
fr asphyxiated in forty-eight hours.t 

As has been said, tht' period of incubation of rabies is very 

I lUlcertain, and in many cases it cannot bo ascertained with any 

I degree of probability ; as animals aro frequently wounded by 

I others without any particular notice being taken of the clrcum- 

[ stance, and also as frequently without any one observing the 

injuries at the time of, or even after, their infliction. Indeed, 

it is common to hear the owners of rabid dogs assert that their 

dogs had never been from home ; or, if abroad, had never left 

* The«e inBtancM would appoar to lisTO notbmg very BurpiiniDg in ttQm, whan 
we know what ft powerful influence tho mind, or rather metal cauies, cxirriaa 
on the compoaition and secretion of the humoura ; when we eee, for exnniple, the 
urine, neuAllf DentTa) or even alkaline in character, becomo aaddcnly acid u a 
result of bad newi. The secretion of this Quid in a hysterical paroxyBm, the flow 
of bile and aabaequent dlarrhcea by terror, the gnah of team vhich grief eipitcs. 
and the production of milk by a mother while in a fit of anger eo hurtful as to 
poison her offspring — are all W) many proofs of the inilaence referred to. The 
3n frog, irritfttad bj jftwi, secretos a veoom which, for dtuJlineas, has been 
ipared lo that of the rattleanake. 

t Cb™™, June, IflBi). 
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them for a SGConcI ; that they could not, therefore, be bitten 
without their knowledge, and they were not cognizant of such 
an occurrence ; while others do not deny that their animals were 
bitten, but they do not know when, where, or how.* Yet it 
is most essential, with a view to preventive measures, that we 
should know everything about the duration of the incubatory 
period. 

In the Dof;, Lafosse states that the shortest authenticated 

• In illnBtnition of this faut, I mHy adduce the following incidents related by 
Blame. He says: " I waa roqueated by a gontleman residing in Wimpole Street, 
to QXBiniiio a do^, which I at once pronounced rabid \ on which he promptly 
informed me tliat if the dag was so, he certainly must havo become so without 
infection {which he Imew wiu in direct opposition to my opinion) : fbr that thil 
dog, which was a very great liivourite, had never, for many months, been out of 
doors alODD, nor, indeed, at any time out of the sight of either himself or bit 
valet, who wad also attached to the dog, and had the eipreM care of him when 
his master waa abaont. As, therefore, neither of them hod ever seen him bitten, 
they were positive on the subject. Anxious to arrivs at the truUi where M 
important a matter was eoncemed, I cammenoed a close eiaminatioDof the other 
nervanta ; and it was at longth remembered by the footman that one morning, 
when the master's bell rang for the valet to take this dog from the bedroom, as 
he was accustomed to do, bis absence occaeioncd the footman tn answer it ; and 
this man distinctly recollected the dofc accompanyinf; him to thu street door, and 
also that, wliile engaged in receiving a mesBage brought, he ae distinctly remem- 
bered that the dog went a littlo nay iota tbe atfeet, and was suddenly ntlockiMl 
by another that passed, seemingly without an owner. Here was on eipUnatitni 
of the apparent difficulty : this passing dog, there is little reason to doubt, was 
rabid, and, poraoiog the usual march of mischief, he bit the favourito. Another 
case, even more conflrmatory of tha possibility of becoming mistaken on thi» 
subject, is that of a Newfoundland dog, which waa constantly chained to hii 
kennel dnring the day, and saffered to he at large during tho night within an 
encloeed yard. This dog became rabid, and aa no dog was known to hare had 
access to the yard, it seemed to be an established cartainly in the mind of his 
owner that he gintrattd the disease tpontantotals. This case I alao sifted with 
great perseverance, to elicit the tmth, which was this, — that the gardener to tha 
family remembered, one night in bod, hearing an unusual notao, as though the 
Newfoundland dog was quarrelling with another, but which &om the dog's con- 
fined situation, made him believe was impossible, and be therefore look no 
notice of the subject. He also recollected that about thia time marks of a dog 
appeared in his garden, which, on account of tbe height of the wall, lurprised 
him : and he further remembered that remains of hair were discovered on the 
wall which separated the garden from the yard where tbe dog was confined, but 
which circumstanoeH, until Btrict inquiry was made, had excited no atlention. 
About the same time the neighbourhood, it appeared, had been aknned by the 
absence of a large dog belonging to one of the inhabitants, which bad escaped 
from conSnement during the night, evidently under symptoms of disease. Here 
also a ready aolution of the difficulty occurred." 
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period that occurred in hia experience was 7 days, and the 
longest 155 days. EoU gives, for the same animal, from 3 
to 6, and rarely from 7 to 10 weeks. Blaine asserts that 
the majority of cases occilr between the third and seventh 
week, though some are protracted to three, four, or even a 
greater number of months. A week was the shortest period 
he had noted, Youatt has known instances in which the first 
symptoms have only become manifest after from 5 to 7 months, 
and he never knew of a case occurring before 17 days Interven- 
ing. Other authorities have related cases in which the disease 
was developed within from 3 to 10 days after contamination. 
Of 9 caaes which Peuch could rely upon, the symptoms ap- 
peared after the bite, in each, at an interval of 95, 88, 35, 26, 
24, 22, 18, 1-5, ana 10 days respectively. 

In 1863, Renault reported that of 68 dogs inoculcated experi- 
mentally or bitten, the malady waa developed in : — 



1 &am the 5th to the IDth da;. 



7 from tho ifith to the 6Ulh day. 

Both „ 66th „ 

fiSth „ eoth „ 

60th „ 66th ,. 

S6tb „ TOlh „ 

TOth „ Tfith „ 

Both „ 9Dth „ 

tooth „ listh „ 



In Saint-Cyr's 87 caaes of confirmed rabies in 1865, there 
I were only 26 the date of whose inoculation could be positively 
ascertained. In these the latent period was : — 
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Bouley has known instances in which the latent period wa« 
s2 
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twelve days and aeTen months, though they were rare ; it was 
usually from six to twelve works. 

According to Hauhner, in 200 ojiaes the appearanco of tha 
disease within 2 months was 83 jter cent. ; 3 months, 16 per 
cent. ; 4 months, 1 per cent. He mentions an instance in 
which the incubatory period was from 7 to 8 months, and 
another in wliich it was 14 months. lie gives an average of 
3 months. 

On the 8th of Jiine, 1791, the man who slept in tho kennel, 
and who had the charge of Earl Fitzwilliam's foxhounds, was 
unusually disturbed during the night by the hounds fighting. 
TTe got up several times to quiet them, but always found the 
same hound quarrelling. Ho was induced, in consequence, to 
notice this animal, and finding it stupid and pugnacious, he con- 
fined it by itself. The other hounds were quiet the remainder 
of the night. At the end of the third day after this occurrence 
the dog became quite rabid, and on the fifth day it died. Pre- 
parations were made for confining forty-two couple of hounds 
separately. Six of these became rabid in the following order : 
the first on July Uf; the second on Auguet 3rd; the third 
on September 3rd ; the fourth on September 4th ; the fifth 
on November 10th; and the sixth on December 8th. In tha 
Alhrighton kennels, the latent term was from two to five 
weeks. 

From these statistics and facts, it will be seen that nothing 
can be said with certainty, or in a positive manner, as to the 
length of the interval which elapses between the receipt of the 
injury and the appearance of rabies ; and that it is therefore 
hazardous to say, when a dog has been wounded by one that is 
rabid, at what period it may he considered safe from an attack 
of the disease, as there arc no reliable limits to this latent 
period." Young dogs are sooner affected than old ones. 

* 8ir WiUiun MaivcU, of HonniUi, in givins me tbe histoiy of the oot- 
brealc of mMoa unong his hounds tlresdj Klludcd to (p. 4S). refers to an inBtknce 
in frUch the matady appeared in a dog, " Ftenk," muah beyond the oidinary 
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^^^1 With the Cat tlie iimubatiua \s said to be from 2 to 4 week.s, 
^^^H In the HoBNE it vuriee &om lo duys to luoro tlian 2 months, 
^^^1 accoi'ding to Roll ; other authorities state that rabies does not 
^^^ appear in this oniiiml before 9 weeks. Blaine was of opinion 
that the average time is the same as in the dog. Youatt 

I speaks of a case occurring 4 months after inoculation. Haubner, 
in 40 cases, gives the latent period after '6 months aa 15 per 
cent. : of these 15 extended to 9 months, and 1 even to 15 
months. Peyronie gives a minimum of 15, and a maximum of 
74 days ; and Lafoaso speaks of 72, and even 92 days' incuba- 
tion in this animal. There is a very interesting case recorded 
in the Lyons Veterinary Journal for 1869 (p. 541), of a horse 
that was bitten in the nose by a bull-dog. In an hour imd a 
poriod of latency. I m&kQ no apology for giving Uio mtereHting Hocount of this 
case in IiId own wordj. ^poukuig of tbo entire diBappeariuiL'a of tho contagion 
from the county with the destruation of the infected aniamla in hia kennels, he 
writes : " Among the Burvivois van one — a ntagnificeDt dog of the tit. John's 
breed, with a close, thick coa.t, strong and aetivo a^ a piuither, aa inteltigcntashe 
WM hflndsomo, and the terror of all poachera and treBposaerB. Ho never was in 
the kermci, and one of hia charattoristica was, that though trenting us ull with 
-banity, he never condoscondod to any familiarity with any one but his 
ranater, the heiid gunekeeper. To ma a alight quiver of the tip of liis tail 
1 look of kindly recognition in the eye, was all the notice he ever gave. 
TuU-) eleren laontha afl«r the last cose of Tables I bavo mentioned, T walked with 
a friend past the gamekeepor'a honso, and (topped U> apeak to him as he stood at 
with his dog "Frank" in close attendance at hia heel. Suddenly 
Frank left him and came over to me, and began licking my hand with a hot, dry 
tongue — laying on with all his forco, as if he would take the aHa off. The 
keeper called him away, hut he always returned, and us we morad on seemed in- 
olinod to follow us. I ordered them to look to him ; this departure from his usual 
habits striking me forcibly. Next morning I had a racsaage from the keeper 
asking for authority to destroy Frank, as he was unmistakably mod "just like 
the otbeis." However, though it would have been mercifiii to the poor dog, yet 
it seemed dceitable from the circumstances to allow the disease to run its course, 
and BO oBcarlaiii ita identity. A Rightful buainesa it was. hut no hydrophobia as 
long as the poor beast could lap ; on the conlrury, everything of liquid abcot the 

place bo laid his tongue in. Ue died on the fiJlh day It seoma a subjcut 

of grave inquiry whether Frank had carried tho virus for eleven month* before 
it incubalud Into the fearful vigour of the disease, or whether such virus could 
have existed in any form abont bagmenta gnawed by the previous victims and 
raked up by him ufterwards ; or what theory to adopt U> account fur hia taking 
the disease so long aftCT it bad totally ceased in the diatrict : which, by-the-bye, 
being a peninsuU leading to nowhere but the lea, no pauing mod dog could b*v« 
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half after the iujmy, which waa inflicted on the 25tL March, 
the wounds were cauterized hy the red-hot iron at the Veteri- 
nary School in that city ; and the animal continued apparently 
quite well, and performed its usual work until the 30th May, 
when the first symptoms showed themselves. 

M. Bouley refers to four horsca admitted to theAlfort School 
in 1862, in which the disease appeared from 8 to 12 weeks after 
the bites were inflicted. Boudin mentions an instance in which 
a mad dog, on the 8th July, 18-19, hit a man, three horses, a 
cow, and three pigs : all of which were successively afiected 
with the disease during that year, with the exception of one of 
the horses, in which it did not appear until 26th September, 
1850 — an incubation of 14 months. This period is so extra- 
ordinarily protracted, that it might be questioned whether the 
horse had not been bitten ogoin in the interval. 

In the Ox, Boll gives the latent stage at from nine days 
to several months, and even more than a year, according to 
his authorities. Toung animals are usually afiected about the 
third or fourth week after inoculation, Blsiine and Youatt 
think it is much the same as in horses and dogs. In England 
several cases are recorded in which this period averaged about 
two months. In one case death occurred in twenty-one days. 

Haubner, from the statistics of 234 cases, states that 10 per 
cent, occurred after 3 months ; 8 per cent, after 4 months ; 
the last extending to 9 months. He, however, speaks of 
instances in which the incubation was prolonged up to the end 
of the year, 2 months beyond this, and even to 2^ years. 

For the SiiEKP and Goat, Vatel has stated the time of 
incubation for the first-nanied animal to be 74 days ; and EoU 
gives from several days to several months, but ordinarily from 
2 to 4 weeks. During the present epizooty in Lancashire, 
K sheep died from the disease within 14 days after the injury. 
In 180 rabid sheep, Haubner found the latent stage to have 
been over one month in 8 per cent, j two months, 18 per cent. ; 
lip to fi8 days, 2 per cent. Pigs, according to the lust-named 
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Ruthority, have a period of from 9 duys to eever^ weeks or 
months, Thorol speaks of 49 days ; and Geiri affirms thiit he 
has known it extend in this creuture to two years, but this is 
very doiibtful. Haubner gives this period as less than two 
months ; but Bunion says it never exceeds eight days.* The 
malady usually shows itself in the pig, I beliovo, about the 
fourth week. 

Spinola mentiona anoteworthy circumstance in connection with 
rabies in animals. He states that gestation appears to prolong 
the duration of incubation, and that all the long-deferred cases 
which he knew of occurred in cows with calf; in these circum- 
stances the disease did not usually appear until calving time 
was over. This would be a curious feature in the malady if 
it should be further confirmed by other obBorvera. But doubts 
may be entertained as to the circumstance being general. 
During the present epizooty in Lancashire, we find in the 
Veterinnriau for March, 1869, two cases of rabies in pregnant 
heifers reported by Mr. Worthington, of Wigan. Both of 
these animals died — one in 21 days after being bitten — with- 
out aborting or calving. 

In Man, the time that elapses between the deposition of the 
■virus in the wound and the announcement of the earliest signs 
of its constitutional effects, bas been fixed at wide intervals, 
and there does not appear to be the same amount of certainty 
as to tbe limit which is obser\-ed in the lower animals. 

Romberg made an analysis of sixty authentic observations, 
and found that the shoiiest period of incubation was fifteen 
days, and the most extended from seven to nine months : the 
average period being from four to seven weeks. 

In this country, the majority of cases have shown this 
interval to be from thirty to fifty-nine days. John Hunter 
eays the longest period is seventeen months. 

According to Tardicu, in ^6 cases it was less than a mouth ; 

in fit cases, from one to three months; in 19 cases, from three 

* " TiaiU d« VEIevage et do MuladicB du Puir," Tvca, 1672, p, 270. 
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to six months ; and in 9 ca^a from ebt. to twelve montlis. In 
87 undoubted coses, the period was a month for 17; one to 
three months for 57 ; three to six months for (j ; and six to 
twelve months for the other 3. Thia observer also states that 
it is shorter in young people than in adults or the agod. In 
the majority of cases occurring in children aged from two to 
ten years, the period was reduced to a month, and even to 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight days in those aged two and 
a-half, seven, and ten or eleven years. This was a constant 
feature. 

In the above 147 cases of hydrophobia, this authority foimd 
the inc\ibatory period then to be — 

I moQtli in 26 caacs. 

1 to S montha in !)3 ,, 

3 to 6 IS „ 

a to 12. „ 9 „ 

The period also appears to have been brief as the patients were 
young, being as low as twenty-four days in a child two and 
a-half years old. 

Trousseau says that the incubation may vary from a few days 
to a year, 

Boudin states that, in 69 cases, there was an incubation of less 
than a month in 14 ; &om one to three months in 41 ; from 
three to six months in 8 ; and six to twelve months in 6. 

In 224 cases also not«d in France, it was less than a month 
in 40; from one to three months in 143; from three to six 
months in 30; and from six to twelve months in 11 cases. 

In Algiers, hydrophobia has been found to vary in its 
incubatory stage from twenty to two hundre<l days ; an excep- 
tional case is mentioned as occurring in nine hundred days 
after the infliction of the injury ; but the meun duration of the 
latent period, according to the result of Roucher's analysis, 
hua been fifty -one days; its ordinary minimum, thirty days; 
iind maximum, three monthp. Other Algenim authorities 
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. assert that it is not so long, tlio mean period being thirty or 
forty days. 

Bonley mentions tliat out of the 129 fatal coses already 
referred to, the period of incubation is given in 106 ; and it 
results from the inforiiifltion furuished, that it is during the 
sixty days following the bite of the dog that the manifestations 
of hydrophobia have been moat numerous — 73 in the 106 occur- 
ring during this period. The remaining 33 cases arc dispersed 
in the following days up to the 240th day — or a period of 
exactly eight months ; but they gradually become less nume- 
rous, so that beyond the himdredth day the cases are only 
represented by the figures 1 and 2. At the eighth month there 
was only one case. 

From these statigtics Bouley concludes, that after a bit« 
irom a rabid dog, the chances of escape from hydrophobia aug- 
ment considerably when two months have passed without 
any symptom of the malady appearing, and that beyond the 
ninetieth day, the probability is in favour of complete irarau- 
nity. But he adds that beyond this period the danger 
has not entirely passed away, and those who have submitted 
to virulent bites cannot be altogether re-assured ; though 
their future prospects become less and less sombre, and the 
victims to these injuiies, as well as their friends, may reason- 
ably entertain sanguine hopes of safety. In previous inquiries 
I it had been established that the duration of the incubatory 
period was brief in proportion as the patient was young. The 
results furnished by his investigation are confirmative of those 
derived from the preceding statistics. In comparing the series 
of periods of incubation with each other— from three to twenty 
years on the one side, and from twenty to seventy-two on the 
opposite — -for the first there was a moan period of forty-four 
days, and for the other of seventy-five days — a sensible differ- 
ence, and one which has a great interest with rcgai'd to prog- 
nosticating the possible consequences of bites from mud animids 
in the first period of Ufe. 
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The limits at which hydrophobia has appeared in man after 
the bite of a mad animal are very wide, and in some instanceH 
almost, if not quite, incredible. For instance, Haguenot, citing 
Sauvages as the authority, gives tho history of a peasant who 
was sufforiiig from the most urgent sj-mptoma of hydrophobia 
on the third day after he had been bitten by a mad wolf. 
Troilliet even quotes instances in which the characteristic 
symptoms appeared as early as the day following the injury, 
and others on the eighth day. Sidey mentions their appear- 
ance on the twelfth day. 

The other extreme has furnished still more startling cases. 
Chirac describea the case of a merchant who was bitten by a 
rabid dog at Montpellier, afterwards resided ten years in 
Kolland, and was only attacked by hydrophobia on hie return 
to France, when he learnt that a brother cadet, who waa 
bitten at the same time by the same animal, had died of the 



Finco, of Padua, gives an instance, in an Italian medical 
joiimal, of a young woman who became affected with hydro- 
phobia fourteen years after receiving a wound from a rabid 
dog. In the " Transact! ou a of the Vienna Medical Aesocia- 
tion," Hassingor records a case in which the incubatory stage 
extended over two years. jVnd Mr. Thomson mentions the 
cose of a lad eighteen years of age, who had been twenty-five 
months in cloae confinement in prison, and of course during 
that time had not been exposed to the bite of any animal. 
Seven years before his admission, he had been severely bitten 
in the right hip by a dog, and the scar was still apparent. 
During the whole period he waa under ohaervation he was 
sullen, gloomy, and reserved, and was never known to look 
any person in the face to whom he spoke. Death occurred 
after a three days' illness, during which " the most decided 
symptoms of hydrophobia wei-e miinifested." * On the 15th 
May, 1854, a case was admitted into Guy's Hospital, in which 
• AiUon, Op. til., p. Tin, Zn..«/, vol. L 
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hydropliobia appeared to have been developed five years after 
the bite was inflicted.* 

lu the daily papers for January 6, 1873, there appeared a 
notice of a boy, fourteen years of age, who died at Nottingham 
from hydrophobia, induced by a bite on the eyebrow from a 
dog which had bitten his father at the same time ; the hitter 
had perished of the disease seven months before. 

In 1831, Trousseau saw a young man suffering from hydro- 
phobia, who had been bitten by a uat seven or eight months 
previously ; the animal, immediately after inflicting the injury, 
disappeared from the house and had not afterwards returned. 

The cases in which the incubatory stage has been so greatly 
prolonged, while they have been discredited by some of the 
best authorities, yet arc in some instances vouched for by men 
who would not allow themselves to be deceived, if possible ; 
and it would be injudicious to ignore the lesson they inculcate, 
with respect to adopting every precaution likely to avert the 
appearance of the disease. At the same time, we are ready to 
agree with Trousseau, that " the disease generally shows itself 
{in man) in from one to three months after the infliction of the 
bite. The cases are rare in which it has developed itself after 
three months, and still more rare in which it came on from tbe 
sixth to the twelfth month ; and one is almost authorised, from 
the statistical observations that have been made, to question 
the authenticity of the cases in which the disease set in a year 
after the person had been bitten. A fortiori, must one regard 
with suspicion those instances of the disease in which the 
incubation ia stated to have been more prolonged. These 
latter may not have been cases of true rabies, but of nervous 
hydrophobia, in which the mere recollection of this awful 
complaint sufficed to bring on a more or less prolonged dys- 
phagia (choking, difficulty of swallowing)." 

■ Aitken, Op. cU., p. 730. Mtdical Tuhci, IbH. 
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The virulent garms having fructilied under the inSuence of 
favourable circumstances, aad being now ready to commence 
the aeries of pathological changes which murk the course of 
the disease, the latent period comes to an end, iind the opere- 
tion of the ■virus on the organism is Letriiyed by certain 
signs or indications to which have been given the name of 
" symptoms. 

The symptoms of rabies in the different creatures attacked by 
it are marked by some striking peculiaritie.^, which give a 
particularly distinctive character to the muliidy ; while the 
symptoms themselves, in whatever species of animal they may 
be niauifeated, have the greatest analogy, and in each are 
characteristic of the affection to aa eminent degree : the only 
differences presented in the various classes being chiefly due to 
their dissimilarity in organisation, nature, uiid habits — dis- 
aimilarities which more or less influence the development and 
course of the symptom in every malady, 

A knowledge of the symptoms of rabies in all the domesti- 
cated animals is of the highest importance ; but for the dog it is 
more essential than for any other creature, us it is most 
susceptible to attacks of the disease, is fjir more frequently 
affected than any other animal, and is always with us — the pet 
and playmate of our families, the constant companion of our- 
selves, and tlic associate of other creatures. As the prompt 
recognition of the presence of the malady in its curliest phase 
may be the moans of preventing alarm, or obviating an out- 
break of the pest over a wide diHirict, and may be useful in 
averting the hiimssiiip anxicly and dread which follows the 
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infliction of a bito from a Buspei^ted anima], or may even be 
serviceable in sa\Tng the lives of our fellow- creatures, too much 
stress cannot bo laid upon the urgent necessity there exists for 
every one who keeps a dog, or has anything to do with animals, 
becoming acquainted with those signs which indicate the 
presence of madness ; for on the measures devised by this 
acquaintance really depends the prevention of the disease. If, 
in ordinarj' maladies, prevention is better than cure, then in this 
perhaps most terrible of all afflictions, for which there is no 
relief, and to bo nfl'ected with which is to be doomed to 
a certain and horrible death, any known means by which 
it may be hindered from reaching ourselves or other crea- 
tures, must surely command the most earnest attention and 
solicitude. 

For this reason, we will commence our description of the 
symptoms of the disease as they are manifested in those animals 
which transmit the contagion to our own species ; and if our 
enumeration of these appears to be too detailed and minute, it 
must be ascribed to oui* extreme anxiety that nothing should be 
omitted likely to lead to the early detection of the mahtdy, with 
the view to prevent alarm and loss of life. 

After these, the symptoms of hydrophobia in man will merit 
description, if only for the purpose of comparison ; lastly, those 
offered by other creatures when affected with rabies will be 
alluded to. 

Symptoms in the Doo. 

Before commencing a description of the symptoms of rabies 
in the dog, it may be as well to state that there is in reality 
no appreciable difference between those presented in cases in 
which the disease has been communicated, and those in which 
it is apontaneous. The only distinction worthy of notice is one 
which is sometimes dependent upon the condition of the wound 
in communicated rabies, and has reference to what has already 
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been meiitioiied with regard to the localisation of the virus at 
the seat of its introduction. It has been frequently stated that 
the wounds inflicted by a rabid animal were difficult to heal, 
and that they always ulcerated when the diBeaae was about to 
appear ; but there seems to be some exaggeration in these 
statements. It is only when the wounds are deep and lacerated 
that they are slow to cicatrise, but in this respect they do not 
differ from similar injuries inflicted by non-rabid animals; 
when they are simple and superficial, they are as readily 
repaired as on ordinary occasions. 

But, as in mankind, it has been frequently observed that in 
animals which were about to exhibit the symptoms of rabies, 
due to a wound, there has appeared to be an irresistible ten- 
dency to scratch, rub, lick, or even gnaw the spot where 
inoculation took place, as if it were the seat of annoj-iug pmritis 
or hyperaesthesia ; and in consequence of this disturbance, the 
part becomes swollen, the cicatrix is not unusually torn open, 
and there results a violet-coloured wound which increases in 
size until the animal dies. This is most frequently observed in 
Bwine. 

These phenomena pertaining to communicated rabies are all 
the more surpriaing when we see them produced in animals two 
or three months after the infliction of the virulent wound, and 
after a solid cicatrix has been formed ; though it is leas 
astonishing and more frequent to find them appear within 
&om fifteen days to a month after the receipt of the injury. 

Lafosse asserts that these phenomena are more frequently 
absent than present ; he having obBer%-ed them in only one-third 
of the cases of communicated rabies that came under his 
observation. 

Otherwise, in transmitted and spontaneous rabies the symp- 
toms may be said to be identical. 

The disease has been divided into three stages, or periods, 
and has also sometimes been described as presenting itself in 
two or three forms, according to the peculiarities in the 
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Bjinptoms. But, oh a rule, ono period of the malady does not 
pasa suddenly into iinothor, but by an almost imperceptible 
trausitiun ; and the forma do not differ essentially from each 
other, but appear merely to constitute varioties of the same 
disease, due to the miturol disposition of the animal, or other 
modifying circumstances. These forms have been designated 
"true rabies" (rage rrnt, rascndi tcuih), "dumb rabies" {rage 
mue, siil/e tcut/t), and "tranquil rabies" {rage (ranqtiH/e), the 
latter designation given by Bemdt to a peculiar, but, it would 
appear, a well-marked variety. 

It is a great and dangerous error to suppose that the disease 
commences witb signs of raging madness, and that the earliest 
phase of the malady is ushered in witb fiiry and destruction. 
The first perceptible or initial symptoms of rabies in the dog 
are related to its habits. A change is observed in the animal's 
aspett, behaviour, and external characteristics. The habits of 
the creature are anomalous and strange. It becomes dull, 
gloomy, and taciturn ; seeks to isolate itself, and chooses 
solitude and obscurity— hiding ia out-of-the-way places, or 
retiiing below chairs and other pieces of furniture ; whereas in 
health it may have been lively, good-natured, and sociable. 
But in its retirement it cannot rest ; it is uneasy and fidgety, 
and betrays an unmistakable state of malaise; no sooner has it 
lain down and gathered itself together in the usual fashion of a 
dog reposing, than all at once it jumps up in an agitated manner, 
walks hither and thither several times, again lies down and 
assumes a sleeping attitude, but has only maintained it for a 
few minutes when it is once more moving about, " seeking rest 
but finding none." Then it retires to its obscure corner — to 
the deepest recess it can find — and huddles itself up in a heap, 
with its head concealed beneath its chest and its fore paws. 
This state of continual agitation and inquietude is in striking 
contrast with its ordinary habits, and should therefore attract 
the attention of mindful people. Not unfrequently there are 
a few moments when the creature appejirs more lively than 
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usual, and displays aa estraordiuary amount of afiection. 
SametLmes in pet dogs there is e\'iiiced a disposition to gather 
up small objects, such as stran-s, thread, bits of wood, &c., 
which are industriously picked up and carried away. A ten- 
dency to lick anything cold, as iron, stones, Ac, is also 
obser\'ed in many instances ; even the cold nose of another dog 
will be faToiired with this mark of attention ; and it is not 
uncommon to observe an inclination to lick other animals. 
Sexual excitement is alao frequently an early ejTnptom, and is 
likewise present, at times, in other creatures when rabid. 

At this period no propensity to bite is observed ; the animal 
is docile with its master, and obeys his voice, though not so 
readily as before, nor with the same pleased coimtemmce. If 
it shakes its tail, the act is more slowly performed than usual, 
and there is something strange in the expression of its face ; 
the voice of its master can scarcely change it for a few seconds 
from a sullen gloominess to its ordinary animated aspect ; and 
when no longer influenced by the familiar talk or presence, 
it returns to its sad thoughts, for — as has been well and truth- 
fully said by Bouley — "the dog thinks and has its own ideas, 
which, for dogs' ideas, are, nevertheless, from its point of 
view, very good ideas when it is well." 

These initial fijmptoms gradually become more marked ; the 
restlessness and agitation increase ; if on straw, the dog 
scatters and pulls it about with it? paws, and if in a room, it 
scratches and tumbles the cushions or rugs on which it ordi- 
narily lies ; and nowhere can it find a suitable place for repose, 
but is incessantly on the move, rambling about, scratching the 
ground, snuffing in comers and at the doors, as if on the 
scent, or seeking for something. 

With this restlessness there is manifested a curious group of 
symptoms due to some defect or aberration in mind, vision, 
hearing, or feeling, which causes the animal to indulge in 
strange movements, as if it were affected by some imaginary 
influences, or subject to holluei nations. \\& brain is in a 
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morbid condition, and its mind evidently haunted by pliantoms 
and horrid fancies. When not excited by any extarnal cause, 
and its movements are observed in silence, the poor creature 
will remain for a brief period perfectly etill and attentive, as 
if watching something, or following the movements of some 
creature on the wall ; then suddenly it will dart forward 
and bite at the vacant air, as if it were pursuing some annoy- 
ing object, or aa if it tried to seize a fly,* At another time it 
throws itself yelling and furious against the wall, as if it heard 
threatening noises on the other side, or as if enemies were before 
it, and it must chane and injure them. 

But though apparently so ready and so determined to employ 
its teeth against imaginary foes, and to resort to aggressive 
movements whicli appear to be quite under the influence of 
the will, the unfortunate beast is still docile and submissive. 
To rouse it out of its pitiAil frenzy, it is only necessary that it 
should hear its master's voice colling it by name; then the 
hideous phantom vanishes at once, and the dog runs to receive 
the caress it lovei so well, with all its old expression of attach- 
ment and regard. 

It cannot be too much or too strongly insisted upon, that, 
at the initial period of the disease, the dog is not really furious 

* "In 1845," says M. Dulnc. of Bordeaur. ■' I waa agked to »ee s small 
EngliBh-bred dog, whivb was tied by a alender cord in s room where two chiidrea 
were at play. It waa feared the animal waa mad, as it had hittcn an old vroman 
two days before, and that moroing it bad attacted aDveral dogs. Naturally it 
waa eiceaaively quiet anil affectionate. When I entered tbe room, it tras lying 
on a chair, and it Uarid at nt uiith a ilrangi, indefiHobli loot, txprtiiivt at omM 
e/ tmlntu and fury, and this gaze it maintained for nearly l«n minutaa ; then it 
turned away ite head, closed its eyes, and appeared sleepy. Soon after tlie head 
drooped over the ohair aqd dragged the body to the ground, where it lay huddled 
up, as if it tried to reduce itaelf to the smallest possible Tolama. It only 
remained an instant in this sitnittios when it seemed to rouaa up, opened ita eyes, 
and made several dashes towards the walL Its owner said to me that it was 
chasing fliea. Being again placed on the chair, it went through the same per- 
fbimance of slipping off it on la the fioor. Within half-an-hoor, this was 
repeated eight timoa : the animal roused ont of its lethargy, and sprang at ths 
wall as if it tried to eeiae some object within its reach." The right of another 
dog which wae brought before it brought on a paroxysm of rage, and it gave 
out a rabid howl, which left no doubt ae to its condition ; it was then killed. 
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and mad ; but is, on the contrary, ae apparently harmleBB as 
usual ; and that the onset of raViies is nearly always manifeeted 
by extremely benignant appearances. Not only Is the animal 
not viciouB, especially at the beginning of the malady, to those 
persona to whom it is attached ; but, as already noticed, it would 
aeem as if it became more than uauaUy affectionate, and that 
this affection increased with the disease. Its instinct impels it, 
at times, to draw near to its master, as if to ask for relief from 
its sufferings ; and, if permitted, it willingly tenders its 
recognition of the care bestowed on it by licking the hands 
or face. But these are pei-fidious caresses, against which every 
one should be warned ; for, aa certainly as if by a bite, they 
may implant the virus if the animal's tongue, moist with 
the virulent saliva, chances to touch parts where the skin is 
very thin, excoriated, or wounded. The smallest abrasion may 
be, as Bouley impressively asserts, a door opened to death ; and 
what a death ! The instances in which hydrophobia has been 
due to this kind of inoculation are very numerous ; as people 
who have not been warned do not recognise the disease in the 
dog at this Btage, and receive its Judaa' kiss without suspecting 
the harm it may cause. 

This sentiment of affection of the rabid dog for its maateor is 
BO powerful and tenacious, that it dominates it even in the 
furious stage of the malady, remaining stronger than the rabic 
impulsion — that ferocious and altogether morbid instinct 
which impels it to bite, in so deadly a fashion, everything 
anunated that comes in its way. The effort of the animal's 
will, and its devoted attachment for its owner, would seem to 
be a potent spell in enabling it to overcome this cruel tendency 
of the diacose. The creature appears to be conscious of the 
condition it is in, and of the danger attending ita bite — a 
danger to which it would gladly refrain from exposing others, 
we may be sure. 

Another fortunate peculiarity in rabies, is the powerful 
influence the master can nearly always exercise upon the dog, 
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I by hia presence or voice. Thia influence, by maintainiag a 
kind of fascination over the animal, keeps the more ferocious 
aymptoms of the disease in abeyance, and thus averts dangerous 
consequences. Tho sentiment of submission and attachment 
remains superior to the rabid instinct, and the animal continues 
quiet, even when strangers are present. Instances have been 
known in which dogs in the first stage of the disease have 
lived in their master's house, moved about without restriction, 
slept in tho room and even on the bed, without doing any 
injury to the members of the family, or oven to the children, 
who may have frolicked with it, and perhaps annoyed it. This 
good behaviour has continued for one, two, or three days, and 
even for a period sufficiently long for the disease to have 
reached its climax. Bouley has seen rabid dogs in the hospital 
court at Alfort which were not muzzled, but merely held by a 
leash ; and yet, owing to their master's presence, they remained 
completely inoSensive in the midst of the crowd surrounding 
them : only manifesting their rabidity after being separated 
from the person who brought them. 

■ It seems strange that even during the paroxysms of rabies, 
when the dog is a prey to the agony of furious madness, the 
Toice of its master has a magical influence in mitigating the 
delirium : it is sometimes sufficient that a few words should be 
spoken to bring about a brief interval of calmness in the middle 
of a fit, and the tail will then he freely moved from side to side 
in token of recognition ; while a gleam of the affectionate light 
which used to shine before the advent of the horrid disease 

Pwill for an instant lighten up the sombre and haggard-looking 
eye. Even when the dog bus escaped from all control, and 
wanders erratically abroad, ferocious and restless, and haunted 
by horrid phantoms, the well-known voice has yet power to 
attract the attention of the poor demented creature, and it will 
I respond to its name and approach its owner as submissively, 

^^^L sometimes, as in health. " Dispersed by tho m.agical influence 
^^^K:Of the familiar voice, all these dreadful objects vanish, and the 
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creature creeps to its master with the expreesion of attach- 
ment peculiar to it." The unparalleled affection for man- 
kind, which formB bo remarkable a trait in the dog's character, 
can scarcely be disturbed by the agonies of so excruciating and 
maddening a disease as rabies ; and it is owing to this circum- 
Btance that serious accidents may he oftentimes averted — aa 
vhen a dog is suddenly seized with a paroxysm and escapes, 
threatening all around it, its owner, if present, may then 
exercise his influence and, secure in his immunity, prevent 
mischief. It is rare that it attacks its master ; and it is, per- 
haps, to avoid this misfortune that it wanders away from home 
on experiencing the first pangs of the malady. It is necessary 
to say, however, that the master is not always free &om 
personal danger, as there are dogs which become so fiirious 
when affected with rabies that they can recognise no one. 

It will be seen from these symptoms, which have been bo 
well depicted by Eouley, and verified by every careful 
observer, that it is entirely erroneous to imagine that rabies 
is, from the very commencement, characterised by fits of fury 
and a savage desire to bite ; the contrary is the fact ; and at 
the beginning it is not the animal's teeth that are to be 
dreaded, but its caresses and its tongue. True, it is diffioolt 
to believe that this devoted creature — so gentle, so docile and 
submissive, and always so ready to show its attachment by 
licking one's hands and face, and other expressive actions — 
should at the same time be the bearer of the germs of the 
most terrible malady known to the world. And it is the 
mistaken confidence engendered by the creature's unosual 
blandishments that only too frequently adds to the list of vic- 
tims to hydrophobia those who own dogs ; and particularly those 
dogs which are man's most intimate and sure friends when in 
health, but which become unwittingly, under the influence of 
rabies, the most dangerous of enemies. 

The early symptoms are very significant, and should be 
known by every one ; for upon their prompt recognition ; more 
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than upon Acts of Parliament or medical skill, depends the 
prevention of the diseage. 

Distrust, says Bouley, a dog when it oommences to be 
unwell ; every sick dog should, as a rule, be auspected. More 
particularly distrust a dog when it becomes dull, morose, and 
seeks for solitude ; which appears not to know where to rest ; 
which is always on the move, prowling, snapping at the air, 
and suddenly barking at nothing when all around is perfectly 
still ; whose countenance is sombre, and only assumes its usual 
animated expression by brief starts. Beware of the dog that 
seeks and scrapes incessantly, and exhibits aggressive move- 
ments against phantoms ; and finally, beware, above all, of the 
dog which has become too fond of you, and is continually 
endeavouring to lick the hands or face. 

Thus warned and enlightened, we may avert tho grave 
dangers that threaten us. 

The symptoms which are manifested in the digestive ap- 
|iaratuB are as marked and instructive as those exhibited by 
^e senses. 

Aa has been mentioned at the commencement of this treatise, 
the most accredited opinion which prevails with regard to 
rabies is, that it is always characterised by a horror or dread of 
water ; and, consequently, if a dog does not exhibit this aversion 
it is not rabid. This is a most serious error, and has proved 
fertile in the production of disastrous consequences. It has 
rendered many persons unhappy for months, and even years, and 
others it has beguiled into a false security. Should a dog, from 
any cause whatever, be unable to swallow, it is immediately pro- 
nounced mad, and perhaps at once destroyed ; while probably 
every one who has ever been within its reach is in a state of 
dread. An unfortunate person who may have been bitten by this 
dog — months, or even years, before — shares in the panic; for 
among the stupid popular errors due to ignorance, it is believed 
that if a dog becomes mad, any person who may have been 
bitten by the animal a long time previously, and while it wae in 
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health, is in as great danger kb if the injury had been inflicted 
when the animal was really diseased.* On the other hand, if 
a sick dog can drink it is pronounced free from madness. So 
universal is tHe opinion, even among thoee who ought to know 
better, that we frequently meet with instances where foolish 
credulity has occasioned serious mischief. Blaine tells us of 
Dr. H., an eminent London phyaiciun, who, on being consulted 
by a person actually bitten by a mad dog, immediately inquired 
whether the animal could drink ; and on being informed that 
it was able to do ao, he peremptorily pronounced that the animal 
could not be mad, and proceeded to recommend that no pre- 
cautions whatever should be adopted. Had this ad\ice been 
followed, three persons might have lost their lives ; but, fortu- 
nately for them, his opinion was not received as worthy of 
confidence, and Blaine attended to the wounds. In five weeks 
an unfortunate spaniel, which had been bitten by this dog, 
became rabid, and in six weeks a horse, also wounded by it, 
was affected. Dr. Gillman relates a case of hydrophobia where 
a fatal security had been indulged in, owing to the fact that 
the dog which inflicted the wound ate and drank during its 
illnesa.t Mr. Touatt had a dog brought to him which was un- 
questionably rabid. The owner, a poor woman, had her hands 
excoriated by an eruption, and these hands the dog had 



* This notian u to nbsurd that it acarcely deaerret alludiiig to, ware it not 
attended with inconFDnieol reBolta ttuij the Bacrifice of the life of tlie poor dog, 
which may be in pcrtept health when it chances to indict the bite. To ray that 
hydrophobia will attack the wounded individual, should the UDiniHl at any fatura 
time become cubid, ia joat u reasonable as to say that ve are liable to receive 
the infection of Bmall-poi, typhus, or any other ccintagioua malady Crom a 
peTson we have to-day shaken hands vith, should he at any future time become 
affected with either of these diseoaea. It would be far more satisfactory, if there 
was any doubt as to the condition of the animal, to keep it secured and under 
observation. A few days would decide wlicther or not it waa rabid when it 
inflicted the injury ; and if the result proved the Littar, then the mind of the 
wounded person and hia friends would be relieved &oin Uic anxiety and dread of 
perhaps many months' duration, and the animal'a life would bu spared ; even if 
he dog happened tc be mad, no Further harm could result, and every prfcaution 
would, in the inlerval, have been adopted to prevent infection, 
t "A Oinnortstion on the Bit^of a Rabid AnimnI," 
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repeatedly licked during its illness. On Mr. Youatt'a intimation 
that it was necessary she ehould adopt some precaution, sbe 
applied to a medical gentleman, who assured her that if the 
dog attempted to drink it was not mad, and no precautions 
were necessary. 

Quite recently, a professed sportsman — Grantley F, 
Berkeley — in several letters to the Timet newspaper, per- 
sistently attempted to perpetnate this most dangerous fallacy, 
by asserting that hydrophobia was present in the dog. and 
adding (December 16, 1871) : " Let all who read this believe 
me when I say, no hydrophobic dog will either approach to or 
lap water ; the very sight of it will put him in couvulsiona." It 
was only this writer's inexperience of the malady that prompted 
him to emit such an absurd opinion, for he elsewhere ttsivtly 
confesses that, " I have in all my experience — over fifty years 
— known of but one case of hydrophobia." It is surely mora 
than a blunder to give an opinion on such a subject, by which 
the lives of human beings may be sacrificed, without apparently 
the slightest proof or knowledge to support it ! 

It ia not true that a rabid dog is hydrophobous ; water does 
not inspire it with fear or horror, and when it is put before 
the animal it does not produce aversion ; from the commence- 
ment to the termination of the disease there is no antipathy to 
water. The many hundreds of rabid dogs seen by Blaine, Youatt, 
and others, did not evince any marked aversion to that Huid. 
On the contrary, the animal is generally thirsty ; and if water 
be offered, it will lap it up with avidity, and will always swallow 
it at the commencement of the disease, "When, at a later 
period, the constriction about the throat — symptomatic of the 
malady — renders swallowing difficult, it docs not the less 
endeavour to drink, and the lappings are as frequent and 
prolonged aa deglutition is retarded. Even then we see the 
suffering creature in despair plunge its entire muzzle mta the 
vessel and gulp at the water, a« if determined to overcome the 
convulsive closure of its throat by forcing down the fluid. 
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Tantalus could not experience a greater torment witli regard 
to water than does tte unlucty dog. 

So little dread have the canine species of water, that they 
will-ford streams and swim rivers; and when in the ferociotts 
stage of the malady, they will even do this in order to attack 
other creatures on the opposite bank. The experience of more 
than twenty-five years did not, according to Mr. Blaine, aSbrd 
an instance in which anything like a dread of water was mani- 
fested, or in which a spasm followed attempts to swallow it. 

Every observer and writer on the miilady testifies to the 
correctness of this statement ; and innumerable instances might 
be adduced in which rabid dogs, from whose bites people and 
animala afterwards perished, had no fear of water, but 
swallowed it greedily. Grillman gives many examples, and 
we have already alluded to some. In John Hunter's cele- 
brated case of hydrophobia in the boy Rowley, the dog ate 
and drank with voracity ; and in another case reported in the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for 1808, a man was 
bitten by a dog which " ate and drank heartily, showed no 
signs of indisposition, hunted as usual," until it began to snap 
at dogs and was destroyed. M. Pierquin, in "De la Folie 
des Animaux," published not long ago, relates the case of a 
lady who owned a greyhound, which was in the habit of sleep- 
ing on her bed. One morning she discovered that it had torn 
and gnawed the coverlet, and the same day U icax observed to 
drink a larger quantity of water than usual, though it ate little. 
Alarmed by this change in its conduct, the lady consulted a 
veterinary surgeon, who did not find anything to cause anxiety. 
The next day, when she ofi^ercd it some food, it wounded her 
slightly at the end of the finger, near the nail. This occurred 
on December 26. On the following day it died, "and it had 
never ceased," says M. Pierquin, " to drink \eiy copiously of 
water until tho end." On February 4, in the succeeding year, 
the unfortunate woman was seized with hydrophobia, and on 
the 7th died. 
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'.. Duluc, veterinary Burgeon of Bordeaux, was called in one 
day to see a bitch that had returned home coyered with mud 
and prostrated with fatigue, after running about for twenty- 
four hours and attacking every dog it met : though fortunately 
without doing them harm, aa it waa muzzled. It obeyed the 
voice of its master, and as soon as he spoke it looked anxious ; 
its eyes were fixed on hia, and it continued quiet, though its 
tail remained motionless between its legs. Thia animal had a 
puppy two months old, which M. Duluo placed before it; it 
made no opposition to its taking the teat, but a moment afterwards 
it pushed it away with its paws ; though without attempting 
to bite it, and making only a kind of growl. Sevenil times the 
puppy tried to retake the teat, but it was always repulsed in 
the same manner. For several days this bitch had eaten less 
than usual, but it drank as much as before. The next day it 
came before its master, who took off its muzzle and offered it 
water. It lapped for a long time and drank with aridity. Re- 
assured by this that it was not hydrophobic, he thought he 
might allow it to run at large in the garden without danger. 
No sooner was it untied than it ran about in a. violent manner. 
nttering most unusual sounds. Frightened by this extra- 
ordinary behaviour, he called it to him. and it obeyed, though 
with a certain amount of hesitation ; he immediately tied it up, 
and had scarcely done so when a duck passed ivithin reach of 
its chain ; this it seized furiously, and crushed its foot. After- 
wards it flew at a mare that a servant had brought too near it, 
and bit it severely in the upper lip, No doubt now existing an 

I to the nature of the malady, the dog was sacrificed, aa well as 
its progeny ; and although the mare's lip was deeply cauterised 
three hours after the accident, it became rabid in twenty-fivo 
days. 
A writer in Land and Water, for December 23, 1871 
(" Salopiensis "), speaks of having had his pack of foxhounds 
twice decimated by rabies within the last few years, and adds : 
" I never saw one (hound) ao attacked that exhibited any fear 
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of water," Another writer in the same joumtil (J. W. Hill, 
M.R.C.V.S., Wolverhampton) says: "In the recent dumb 
madness (at Albrighton), I have seen the hounds bury their 
muzzles up to the eyes in water, as if to quench their insatiable 
thirst, but paralysis prevented their swallowing any of the 
liquid," Mr. Henderson, in his letter to the Times for Decem- 
ber 13, mentions that the first hound of the Durham county 
pack attacked with rabies, crossed a brook n~ithout reluctance 
and lapped water freely. " Two days later I saw him lap 
broth when in a condition so mad, that he flew at any 
one coming near the door of the kennel in which he was 
confined." 

The idea that dogs are not rabid when they can drink and 
do not seem afraid of water is, therefore, utterly erroneous, 
and would appear to owe its origin to the presence of hydro- 
phobia in man, which, as we shall see hereafter, is a marked 
symptom in him. Therefore, beware of a sick dog even when 
it drinks with avidity, for an averKon to water in rabies does 
not exist at any period of the disease.* 

* " Parloiu tnaiuUutit de V kyiinpkdhit. Neiu y uumes &uui bien utareUa- 
mont conduiU par I'una dea circonKtances de la relation fiaite plua hmat. 
'Comment poaTiooa-noaa SQUpi^nner la rago cliez Datrscbica?' nous dii^ eat 
Ids panonnea qui conduiaaiont ranimal dont il viont d'dtro qneation ; ' U buvait 
H&QB difficult^, et 'allait BOaveat Iraire!' Le pr^juge de Vbydrophobie est I'un 
des plus dangereux qui rigne & regard de la rage cmJiiD ; et Ton pent dire qne 
le mot hydropKobie, qui B'est peu iL peu sulwtitu^ mime dima le longage nmel, k 
calui de ragt, eat use dea plus dfleatSililes invcntioiu du nfalogisme, paroe qns 
eette inventioti a i^A fertilo pour I'eapbce humaine en une multitado de d£sMtrM. 
C'«t qae, on efFet, ce mot impliquG une id6e aujourd'hui profond^ment tmctfe 
dana ropimon du public, bion qu'ello eoit ndicolement fuusae, et dfmonti^e 
tauaae pac lea faita de toua lita jouib. De par to nom grec impoB^ £l la rage, un 
chien enrag§ doit avoir horrevr de I'tau. Done, a'il bolt, U n'oat pas enrage ; at 
partuit de ce raiBonnament, on ne pent plus logique, un tite-grand nombre da 
pereonDW a'endorment dam one afenrit^ trompeuae, i cOle de chiena entag£a qui 
vivent avec olles et couebent m@me soi leui lit- Et celo, parce qu'il a pasa£ par 
U cerrelle de je ne aaia quel savant de tuiia du mot hydrephobii le synonyme de 
celui de ragt .... Le cbicn 0Drag6 n'eat paa hydrophobe ; il n'a pas boirenr 
da I'eau. Quaod on lui donne s boire, il ne recule paa ^pouvantc. Loin do I& : 
il a'appTocbe du vase ; il lappe le liquide avoc aa bmguo ; il le dfglutit souvent, 
aurtmit dans lea premieres p^riodea de sa maladie, et toraque ~ 
gOTga rend la d^lntition difficile, il n'en eeaaje paa moins de boiro, et rIots mm 
lappements aont d'autant plua iepel£a ut prolonges qu'ils demoureut plui 
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With regard to food, at the connaencement of the attack the 
dog doea not usuiilly refuse to eat, and some animals are even 
voracious to an unusual degree. But in a brief apace the 
appetite for food is modified, and the creature becomes fas- 
tidious, eating only what it usually has a special predilection 
for, and refusing what it used to take without hesitation ;. this 
soon gives place to a moat characteristic symptom. Either the 
appetite has become extremely depraved, or the creature is 
compelled to submit to a fatal and imperious deaire to bite and 
ingest everything ; for it seizes with its teeth, tears, crushes, 
and finally swallows, substances which are generally indi- 

inefficacel. Souvant milmo, en d^iespoii de calue, on lo volt ploDgor la muBeau 
tont eutier dans le tbss, et mordre, pour uud dire, I'eaa qa'il ce peut parvemr 
k pamper auivaut Is mode phynolo^fique habituoL" — Dumuni oh Rnbici dtlirirni 
btfort t)u Inptrial Aeadtmy of Mcdieuie by U. BoHley in IBS3. 

■' L'hydrophobie proprero«nt dit«, telle qn'on I'acceptail autrelbia oommo 
■jniptQme de la rage, n'existc pas ; su coDtrairc, on remarqae quo dos cbieni 
enrag^ l^phent leiu propre arme, barbotent dans I'ean qu'ou leuT preBente. et 
meme U boivent aridement .... Les duens enrag^B inpportent fgnlement la 
vae de I'eau et mSme !e» airoaeinents : soulement ceui-ci les eicitent fortiinaiit. 
Lea ezemplea des cbieas enrages qui ont traverse dea caox conraatea ne font paa 
dfifaut"— JSi/;, op. til., p. *70. 

" B'il imports de detruire le prcjuge qui coniiste b croire que \fiai carnirorB 
eiiRig£ eat aaiu ceese en' proie iL dea accda de forenr, peodant Uaquele il cber- 
ohenit ik foire usage de ses armes offaiudviH, il n'oat pas moiiu a^ceBaaira 
d'extirper I'id^e Enusae qoi attribue i, cea animaui una korrew da liquida et nn 
Ttfut obititii dt» atimtnit : bieo des observateun aignalmt dea cas ob, dana le 
dfbut da la rage, lea uhiens ftaient tourment^a par iine aoif ardente et buvaient 
de I'eau arec nne extreme aviditi;. Mointea fois noui avona vu ce fait ae prodiii>«. 
Vera le declin mime, la aoif ne ee caJms pai toujoura, et le malheureux enrag^ 
B'efTarce encore, mais ea vain, de la aatJstkire, en approchant sa gneule du liqoide 
qu'ii ce pent plus deglutir, que Bouvent mfime il Itu eat impossible dc laper, aott 
& canaa de la paralyBie dea machoiroB, Boit a cause dn spasme du piarymi. II 
Caudrait done bien ae garder d'induire de ce qn'U conaorve le d^air et la faculty 
de boije, de ce qn'il n'entre paa eo forour i la Tue de reao, qn'on animal n'est 
pas affects de la raffs. Bien aouvent noua avona ca i none fdliciter d'avoir rfsist£ 
aux aollicitstions de penonnca voulant rentier en poeseaaioa da ctiiena qu'eUs* 
avaient confifs k dob Boina, et qu'ellea s'obatinaieiit & ne poa croire enragea, paR:e 
qn'ellea lea voyaient boire a-voc fai;ilit6." — Lafotn, " TraiW de Patboloeie V*t6- 
rinaire," vol. iii. p. 8fil. 

" 11 oat dfBormaiB acquis ii la science, que c'cst pr^ds^ment un signe de la 
rnge lorsqne la aoif est trop ardeote, et que jamais appellnUon plus faosae, pliia 
abaurde, et on Tneme temp« plua dangereuae, ne KA appliquee it anrnne maladie 
que eelle i^kndrophabU i la lage da chisn." — Sanion, " Lc Meilleur PrSaervatif 
dela Rage," p. 2fl. 
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gestible, &nd certainly not alimentary. Tlie litter of its 
kennel, wool from cualiions, the cover of the bed on which it 
sleeps, — if allowed to spend the night «ith its master, — carpet«, 
stockings, slippers, wood, gruss, earth, stones, coal, glass, 
horse-dung, human excrement, — even its own fasces and urine, 
^-or. whatever else may come in its way, are devoured. 

At the examination of the body of a dog that had died of 
rabies, it is so common to find in the stomach a quantity of dla- 
similar matters on which the teeth have been exercised, that if 
there was nothing known of the animal's history these would 
be strong evidence of the presence of the disease. 

Therefore, whenever a dog is observed to persist in tearing 
the carpets, cushions, or other articles in rooms; when it 
gnaws boards or the wood of its kennel, devours its straw, 
soil, &c., without exhibiting any tendency to bite people, it 
ought to be suspected ; for these signs are but a prelude to 
those of a more sorious character, and the poor animal is in 
reality venting that ferocity on inanimate objects which will 
soon be directed towards everj'thing animated. 

It ie goaeritlly belioved that the mad dog slaTore or foams 
abundantly, and that the mouth is always filled with this 
secretion ; when such is not the case, it is imagined that the 
animal is not rabid. This is another serious error ; tor the 
secretion of saliva is not much increased, if at all, until the 
disease has reached its furious stage, and before this period a 
dog may be quite mad without foaming or slavering at the 
mouth. Touatt says there is at first an increased socretion of 
saliva ; but it soon lessons in quantity, becomes thicker, viscid, 
adhesive, and glutinous ; and it adheres to the comers of the 
mouth, fauces, and teeth. It is at this period that the thirst is 
so ardent, owing to the inflammation or congestion at the back 
part of the throat. The dog sometimes furiously attempts to 
detach the sahva with its paws ; and if, after u while, it loses 
its balance in these attempts and tumbles over, there can no 
longer be any mistake as to the nature of the malady. 
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There is another symptom conaected with the mouth in that 
form of the diseaBe called " dumb madness," which might mis- 
lead, and in fact has frequently done 80. The lower jaw drops, 
in consequence of paralysis of its muscles, and the mouth 
remains open. The membrane which lines its interior is dry 
from the constant current of air pasaing over it, and assumea a 
deep red tint ; while its surface is covered with brown patches 
of dust or dried earth, which more especially adhere to the 
upper surface of the tongue and to the lips.* The mem- 
brane lining the mouth sometimes shows cracks, due to ita 
dryness. The strange alteration produced in the dog's physiog- 
nomy by its constantly open mouth and the dark colour of its 
interior, is rendered still more remarkable and characteristic 
by the dull, sad, or dead expression of the animal's eyes. 

In this condition the creature is not very dangerous, because 
it usually cannot bite if it tried ; but the saliva is none the less 
virulent, and inoculations with it through imprudent handling 
will be as fatal as If they had been made with the teeth. It is 
most dangerous in these circumstances to intcrfcro much with the 
mouth ; and it is not unusual for people who do not understand 
the disease, to imagine there is something lodged about the 
dog's jaws or throat that prevents the mouth being closed, 
and to endeavour to relieve the animal by thrusting their 

• Mr. Catliale, the ctninent teaclier of aurgerj, writes to Dr. Gillman : " 1 
M«, on July 26th, ISID, a dog which had be«n bitton fourteea days aince by a 
reputed lOad dog;. Thu was the second day of the attack. He was walldiiK looie 
in a stable, reeled, aod Boemed feeble ; hie eyes were bright but oot fierce ; hit 
Utngiie protruded about an inch and a haifbeyend Ml lipi, at if occatioaed by a iWfll- 
ing of iht faueet and root oflhi tongue. The protmdid part aaa dry, and aiveriii 
vilh a ilaekiih enat; Am lipi wire covtred aithdutty dry horit'dting. Uo received 
tcota my hand b piece of Heah quietlj, and turned it ibout on the groimd with 
bis nose as if pleased with it, but wm unable to chew or receive it into his 
mouth. The dog knew his feeders, and answered to their oaU, tookiiig at them, 
but not with eipresaiona of pleasure ; he hod gnawed the woodeii stalls. July 
27th. Saw tlie dag again ; he was lying on his side, with little use of bis hinder 
IJmbfl, breathing with difficulty -, his tongue leas protruded and less swelled. He 
knew hia master and lapped Koler ; be made several attempts to rise on his lega, 
and Bt length succeeded, and ran (orwud against the wall." The dog died 
next day. 
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fiagera Into its mouth with the intentioa of remoTing the 
obstacle. Should there be any scratch or sore upon the fingers, 
or should an abrasion take place from contact with the teeth, 
or through a convulsive effort of the animal to close its jaws, 
inoculation may take place, and serious consequences follow.* 

There is another indication of rabies which is apt to mislead, 
and which is not unfrequent. This arises from the sensation 
of constriction and astriction which the animal experiences at 
the upper part of the throat, under the influence of the rabic 
spasm, and also In consequence of the aridity of ita mouth. 
The creature acta as if a bone or some foreign body were 
lodged between its teeth or in its throat, and uses its front 
paws as if trying to remove the annoyance. This is a very 
deceptive symptom, and is apt to induce any one witnessing it, 
and who did not understand its real purport, to venture on 
giving the animal assistance. This, without due precautions, 
is even more hazardous than in the other cose, as the dog in 
this condition can bite ; and the opposition it offers to the 
examination of its mouth may cause injury to the hands, and 
result in inoculation. 

Another symptom in the early period of rabies is the 
appearance of the so-called " lysses," or eruption at each side 
of the tongue ; but this is, according to the testimony of the 
best observers, if at all present, too fugitive and concealed a 
feature in the malady to be of any real importance in recog- 
nising the presence of the malady. 

In addition to these signs furnished by the digestive appa- 
ratus at the initial period of the disease, there is another 
somewhat esceptional one, and which for this reason is perhaps 

* Nmneroiui deaths hftve occarTpd from hydrophobia through thu mistEike. 
A very melancholy instance was that of M. Kieolin, a veteriuary anrgeon in 
Lons-le-Sanliiier, Fraoi^, who, believing the owner of a dog that a bone mu 
lodged in the animoI'B throat, proceeded to romore it without first inquiring into 
the beast's coaditton. Either through the paralysed jaw suddenly closing, from 
the irritation caused by M. Nicolin's monipulatiDUB, or through the virolent 
■ali*a ohtaining access by a sore on the hand, ho afterwards become affected 
with hydrophobia, and of course perished. 
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more insidious than the others. This is vomitiiig ; and not 
unfrequently the ejected matters are tinged with blood, or may 
even be entirely composed of that fluid ; which is deriyed, 
according to Bouley, from the woiuids caused in the lining 
membrane of the stomach by the hard, sharp-edged substances 
the animal has swallowed — a symptom which, rare though it be, 
it is well to associate with the probable existence of rabies in the 
anim&l exhibiting it, and to be guarded accordingly.* Indeed, 
in all internal diseases of the dog, it is prudent for amateurs or 
unskilled persons to consider the animal as in principle " sus- 
pected," and, to avoid danger, to adopt every precaution until 
it is positively ascertained that rabies is not present. 

The blood vomited at the commencement of rabies is said to 
be derived from wounda and abrasions in the interior of the 
stomach, due to the foreign substances ingested by the sick 
Bnimal. This may be true in some cases, though certainly not 
in all ; as the symptom has been observed in dogs whose 
Btomachs did not contain anything likely to produce such 
injuries, and were even sometimes empty. Besides, this 
Tomiting of blood or a chocolate- coloured fluid is at times 
noted in human hydrophobic patients, whose appetite is not 
depraved like the dog's, and who do not swallow straw, stones, 
glass, &c. WTien we come to treat of the pathological altera- 
tions found in rabid animals, we shall be able to account more 
satisfactorily for the appearance of this symptom. 

The harking of the rabid dog ia very peculiar, and ao charac- 
teristic, that to those acquainted with it nothing more is needed 

* The necMaity for this cautioii ia Biemplilled in n case tb&t occurred to 
M. Bouley at Alfort, in 18S2. h. dog «u brought to the clinic of that school, 
vhich had, accoiding to the statement of the owner, vomited blood since the 
prenona eveolng. On seeing ths animal, H. Bouley bad no suspicion that it was 
■fleeted with rabies, and merely prescribing an alum potion, ordered it to be 
oonGned in one of tiie keimelH. No sooner was it removed Irom its master's 
influence, by being shut up ia the cage, than it denounced its real morbid con- 
dition bjr unmistakable signs. The pupil charged with its supervision reported 
the circuaistance t« (be professor, and, moat fbttntiately, the presoriptioa had not 
been executed \ bo that the error in diagnosing the ctiaeMO h>d not the terrible 
consequences it might have had. 
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neither a bark, howl, growl, 

jamble of all these — the howl 

hoarse, altered in timbre, 

preliminary bark is made in 



to indicate the presence of the diseaee. It is not even neoee- 
sary to have heard it frequently ; for so strong an impression 
does it make on the mind, that those who have heard it once or 
twice never forget it or its signification. In health, as is well 
known, the bark consists of a series of sonorous sounds or cries, 
each distinct from that which follows, and equal in duration 
and intensity. In rabies, the voice is frequently changed at an 
early period of the malady, owing to the alterations occurring 
in the larynx ; and, instead of the sharp succession of clear 
tones, we have a noise which i 
nor snarl, but a seemingly curio 
being predominant. The tone i 
indistinct, and lower in pitch ; i 
a somewhat elevated tone, and with open mouth ; this is imme- 
diately succeeded by five, six, or eight decreasing howls, which 
appear to come from the depths of the throat, the jaws not 
coming together and closing the mouth during each emission, 
as in the healthy hark. 

The sound of the bark is altogether so peculiar, that it has 
been likened t^ that of a cock-crow, and hence experienwd 
French veterinarians say that the rabid dog has "lavoixde 
coq \ " others again, as Blaine, have compared it to the " giving 
tongue " of the old heavy Southern harrier ; while others have 
imagined it to resemble the cough in croup. It is very difficult 
to express in words the character of the voice in this howling, 
which is frequently the first indication of the disease ; it is 
emitted when the animal is sitting or standing, and always 
with the nose elevated, and is usually most frequent at night. 
To indicate its compass, M. Sanson has had recourse to musical 
notation, which may give some idea of the three varieties of 
sounds usually heard. 
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In the three bars the C crotchet represents the bark, which 
slides up into the howl indicated by the minims A, B, and C — 
the last, the octave, being incomparably more common than the 
other two. 

These prolonged howUngs have something so sinister and 
lugubrious about them, that they strike those who understand 
their import with a kind of («rror ; and it ia not improbable 
that the presentiments of misfortune which, according to 
popular tradition, are derived &om dogs barking at the moon, 
have had no other origin than the remembrance of the disasters 
caused by mad dogs, which, some time before showing the 
fiirious symptoms of rabies, were wont to exercise their vocal 
organs during the night in tlie emission of the doleful sounds 
that certainly presaged no good to other creatures. 

A sudden and strange alteration in the familiar voice of a 
dog should at once attract attention and elicit inquiry ; the 
rabic cry or howl is a sure warning, and affords just grounds 
for alarm, as it is one of the precursory symptoms of the fiirious 
stage of the disease. 

To show the importance of recognising the modified bark of 
a mad dog, Bouley gives the follomng authentic anecdote. 
Some years ago, two veterinary students, returning to the 
Alfort School about nine o'clock in the evening, heard the howl 
of a rabid dog proceeding from a house in Charenton. They 
felt impelled to knock at the door and warn the proprietor of 
the danger that menaced him ; and he, fortunately taking the 
warning as seriously as it was given, kept the animal, a watch- 

Idog, on the chain during the night, and the next day took it to 
Alfort. The students had not been deceived, for M. Bouley 
certified that the dog was mad ; and its master could scarcely 
recover from his astonishment when told so — he could not 
believe that the creature he held in hia hand, and stiU as docile, 
affectionate, and obedient aa usual, could be attacked by so 
redoubtable a disease. It was so, nevertheless ; and from the 
time it occupied the cage destined for sick dogs, the symp- 
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toms of rabies manifested themselveB in the most evident 
manner. 

This dog was very large and powerful, and if it tad been 
detached from the chain, as it was cuatomary for it to be, and 
hod contrived to escape, it might have caused some terrible 
accidents. Too much praise cannot, therefore, be awarded the 
two students for their presence of mind and promptitude, by 
which they in all probability prevented serious miflchief. 

These rabic bowlings are emitted frequently by the majority 
of mad dogs ; others only make them when excited, and in 
very rare cases the voice is not modified. In doge affected with 
that form of the disease termed " dumb madness " — which will 
be alluded t« hereafter — the voice is completely lost from the 
commencement of the malady, a circumstance to which this 
form owes its distinctive appellation. 

The symptoms which proceed from the sentient faculties in 
the dog are noteworthy and remarkable. Contrary to what 
takes place in man in hydrophobia, the dog's sensibility appears 
to be considerably blunted ; and the animal seems to have lost 
the faculty of expressing, in its own language, the sensations it 
experiences. The mad dog is mute under the infliction of pain. 
No matter what amount of suffering it may be subjected to, it 
never emits the slightest nasal sound — the first expression of 
complaint in the dog — nor the acute yell by which it betrays 
the perception of severe torture. Beaten, pricked, woimded, 
even burned, the mad dog remains silent, though not insensible- 
The sentiment of preservation still remains ; for when the litter 
upon which it is lying is set on fire, it flies away from it and 
gathers itself up in a comer to escape the flames. When a bar 
of red-hot iron is put before it, and, impelled by fury, it flies to 
bite it, it nevertheless retires from it immediately. A red-hot 
iron applied to its paws likewise makes it fly. These observa- , 
lions have been made by M. Bouley, who adds, that it is evident 
in these diverse circumstances that the animal suffers — the 
expression of its figure proves Ibis*— but, Dot«ithfltanding, it 
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nexer gives a cry or moan. If sensibility is not extinct in tha 
mad dog, as is evidenced by the results of the experiments 
above cited, it is certainly less acute than in ordinary condi- 
tions. Wlien the blazing torch has been thrown beneath it, the 
animal does not move at once, but takes time ; so that when it 
really has decided to escape it is already seriously burned. 
Certain dogs, though they are exceptions, will not let go the 
bar of red-hot iron which they have seized between their teeth. 

Thus Ellis, in his "Shepherd's Guide," mentions that the 
grooms in the Godderden kennels held a red-hot poker before 
e mad dog, which the animal furiously seized, and held in its 
mouth until it was seriously burned. 

It would then appear from these facte, that dogs attacked with 
fabies do not perceive painful sensations so readily as in health, 
and this explains why they may wreak their fury sometimes on 
themselves ; for many facts in the history of the disease testify 
to their insensibility to their own self-infljoted injuries. One 
of the most curious and convincing is that recorded by Bouley. 
He was called in by Count Demidoff, in Paris, to examine a 
spaniel which had a small bleeding wound at the base of the 
croup and commencement of the tail ; this wound had appeared 
recently ; the animal was quite lively, obeyed the voice that 
called it, and approached in the usual docile manner, wagging 
its tail. There was nothing to give rise to the suspicion that it 
might be affected with rabies ; and, indeed, M. Bouley confesses 
that as this incident happened very many years previously to 
the time at which he was relating it, he was all the more easily 
led astray, because at that period he only knew the disease at 

I its stage of exacerbation and fury — the only phase in which 
it was described in those days. He looked upon the sore as one 
of the skin diseases so common in the dog, and ordered an 
appropriate treatment : recommending at the same time, as a 
matter of cleanliness, that the animal should not be allowed to 
lie in the room, nor yet on its master's bed, as it waa acous- 
tomed to do; so it lay on the landing-place of the stairs. The 
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next mormng a domestic found, on the first step, the tail of the 
favourite spaniel completely separated from the body : the dog 
had inflicted this mutilation upon itself. Astonished and dis- 
gusted at the accident, the Count, without iuqiuFing into the 
motives which prompted the spaniel to perpetrate such an act, 
put a collar upon it with a chain attached, and sent it off to 
Alfort. The animal went the whole distance without exhibiting 
any unusual sign, and without giving the servant cause to 
suspect in the slightest degree that ho was followed so closely 
by a mad dog. On arrival at the court of the hospital, the 
creature, with the remains of its tail raw and bleeding, its 
mouth of a .dusky bluish colour, and its eyes wild and wander- 
ing, had now too characteristic a physiognomy to admit of any 
mistake being made. It was prudently led to the kennel, 
where, under the influence of the excitation produced by the 
barking of the other dogs, a fit of madness soon declared itself. 
In two days it was dead. 

This animal, therefore, exhibited in a striking manner the 
principal features which belong to rabies in its initial stage : a 
pet dog so dominated by the sentiment of affection and the 
influences of domesticity, that, although the desire to bite was 
already developed in it, yet it spared its master and the servants 
of the hoitse, and only attacked itself, without appearing to 
feel its self-inflicted injuries ; during the whole distance from 
Paris to AKort it submitted itself to the man who led it, and 
whom it knew, without evincing any access of the disease ; and 
it, finally, did not exhibit rabies in all its fiiry until after being 
separated from the conductor, and when it was left to itself and 
its delirium. 

With regard to aensibihty, then, suspicion should always 
attach strongly to a dog which does not manifest a certain 
degree of pain, and receives punishment without uttering 
any cry or complaint. When, for instance, a dog is pursued 
in a locality because it is without an owner, and ia a stranger, 
if it remaina mute notwithstanding the menaces and the 
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IblowH to which it i 
pic ion. 
Thore IB also reason for appreheasiou when a, dog bites itself 
persistently in any part of its body, and does not stop because 
of the pain it should experience. True, it may act in this 
manner from the presence of some skin disease accompaniEtd 
with itching ; but, on the other hand, it is possible that the 
creature is impelled to use its teeth in this manner from the 
mstinct to bite already developed in it, or perhaps owing to 
the peculiar sensation experienced in the cicatrix of the wound 
by which it was inoculated. The latter may have been the 
oauae of Count Demidoff's dog biting its tail off. At any 
rate, when this symptom appears, it is judicious to take pre- 
cautions. 

There is also another peculiar symptom of rabies in the 
dog and other animals, though in man it is not frequent, 

i which is very important iu a diagnostic point of view. This is 
the impression made on a rabid dog at the eight, uf un animal 
of its own species — an impression which is so powerful as to 
excite at once a fit of fury ; so that it may be said that the 
dog is the certain reagent by whose influence we may reveal 
the presence of the disease yet latent in the creature we suspect. 
In practice, this means is generally resorted to by M. 
Bonley, in order to dissipate any doubts when the diagnosis 
is otherwise uncertain ; and it is rare that it fails. As soon 
as the suspected dog finds itself in the presence of another of 
its species, if it is really mad it at once assumes an aggressive 
attitude, and if it can reach the latter it will bite it furiously. 
It is remarkable that this special excitability of the rabid state 

I is not peculiar to the dog alone, but that all mad animals 
manifest the same sensibility when in the presence of one of 
the canine species ; all become e.\cited, exasperated, and furious 
At the sight of a dog, and fly at it to attack it with their natural 
weapons. The horse Bssaults it with teuth and hoofs; the bull, 
BOW, and ram with their horns ; even the timid sheep, when 
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rabid, so far from exbibitiiig fear at the view of a dog, under 
the influQiice of the malady loses it^ natural puBillaminity, 
becomes ths assailant, and butta fiiriously at the enemy before 
whiob, in health, it would have fled in abject terror. 

This strange interveraion of eentiment, — when the most 
timorous of creatures becomes all at once animated with the 
most bellicose Bpirit, — is a remarkable symptoni of rabies, and 
its diagnostic value is evidenced in the following anecdotes related 
by Bouley. Some years ago, a fine sporting dog was brought 
to Alfort in a cabriolet, in which it had lain beneath the legs of 
its master and the coachman. During the journey, and not- 
withstanding the excitement that may have been roused in it 
by the presence of a stranger beside it, the dog remained 
perfectly inoffensive. The carriage arrived at the courtyard of 
the school hospital, and the owner lifted out the animal in 
his arms and carried it to M. Bouley's consulting room. He 
then informed the professor that for two days it had been dull 
and refused to eat. Not being then so well acquainted with the 
disease and its insidious modes of manifestation, M. Douley 
placed it on hia kuees to examine it more carefully. He wns 
opening its lips to ascertain the colour of the mouth, when a 
poodle belonging to him entered the room. In a moment the 
dog he was inspecting escaped from his hands without attempt- 
ing to bite him, and set upon the new arrival, which endeavoured 
to evade the attack. This unexpected, and also most unusual 
behaviour on the part of the sporting dog, according to the 
testimony of its owner, gave rise to a suspicion of rabies ; the 
animal was immediately confined in an isolated place, and in 
three days afterwards succumbed to the disease. 

In another instance a horse was the subject of this peculiar 
symptom. This creature had been brought to M. Bouley's 
notice in consequence of its having been unable to swallow 
for a day or two. It appeared to be, and in fact was, of an 
extremely mild temper. The profesAor was in the act of 
examining the mouth, and had seized the tongue in his hand, 
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'tea the same poodle iippeared and commenced to ramble 
about him. As aoon as the horse perceived it, it disengaged 
itaelf from hia hands by a rapid movement, and diiahed with 
open jaws after the dog, which again had to take to flight. 
What proved to be very remarkable in this case was that the 
horse was very quiet with people ; it obeyed the voice of its 
conductor, followed him in the most docile manner, and 
without its being necessary to hold the rope of the halter ; 
even after its aggressive demonstration against the poodle it 
was perfectly inoffensive to the multitude of persona around 
it. According to the man in charge of it, it was usually 
very fond of dogs, but during the journey from Vitry to Alfort 
that day it had attacked all those it met in the road. This 
man did not attach any importance to this fact, and he would 
DOt have mentioned it had the animal not again shown the 
■ame tendency towards the poodle. 

There were no other symptoms to guide one in forming an 
opinion of the case ; yet the precaution was taken to thoroughly 
secure the horse between two large trees in the park by a 
double head-collar. Several times the experiment was re- 
peated of exciting a fit of madness by the sight of a dog 
brought before it j and, under the influence of these, it was not 
long before the rabies from which it was suffering reached ita 
most urgent paroxysms. In a few hours the disease had passed 
through its stages, the animal became exhausted, and died a 
short time after entering the hospital. 

So common is this peculiarity that it may be said to be pre- 
sent in every case of rabies ; and it should put people upon their 
guard, as it is generally an early and striking indication of a 
change in the dog's manner — appearing even before any other 
very prominent ajTnptom. Numerous proofs of this might be 
given, in addition to those already furnished ; but it will suffice 
to adduce the case of the dog which introduced the disease 
into the Monreith kennels. My friend. Sir William Maxwell, 
'^forms me that towards the end of January, 1841, a larga 
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Newfoundland dog, apparently completely worn out from 
fatigue, and covered with mud, found its way into the kitchen 
of the factor's houBe, near Monreith. The children played with 
it, and after an hour or two the servanta turned it out ; during 
the whole time it never attempted to bite any one. On the 
same afternoon it ahowcd itself at the home-farm offices, and 
the overseer, thinking it belonged to the gamekeeper, put a 
rope round its neck and sent a bid with it to that functionary's 
kennels, about a mile off. It went with hJm very quietly, and 
arrived at the kennels just as the keeper returned from shoot- 
ing, with a couple of pointers at his heel. The sight of the 
latter seemed to put new life into the strange dog ; breaking 
away from the lad, it savagely attacked one of the pointers and 
rolled it over ; but receiving a blow or kick from the keeper, 
without attempting to bite him, it ran away and was seen no 
more in that neighbourhood — though a dog answering its 
description was shot as mad next day at a place about twelve 
miles distant. On examination, no wound was found on the 
pointer, except a small scratch on the lip. No mischief 
appeared, or was oven suspected, until near the end of March, 
when the animal showed symptoms of rabies, and in April the 
disease commenced among the other dogs. 

The nervous susceptibility of rabid animals would thus 
appear to be powerfully excited by the presence of one of the 
canine species, which rouses them from the calm condition they 
may yet be in, and produces aggressive manifestations more 
and more furious in proportion to the intensity and number of 
excitations produced. According to Bouley, this phenomenon 
is so constant that it may be considered as the expression of a 
fatal law whose secret is unknown to us. But us there are few 
laws without an exception, so it appears this affords one in 
the remarkable instance related by the veterinary professor, 
Kenault, of Alfort. A horse experimentally inoculated by this 
talented gentleman with the virus from a rabid sheep, con- 
tracted the disease, and in such a severe form that it turned 
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f its fury upon itself, and tore the skm off \i& forc-anoa with its 
teeth. But though so violently rabid, the night of a dog did 
not produce any excitation. A dog thrown into its manger 
during a paroxysm waa not harmed, and it pushed it about 
with its nose, as if to get it out of the way without doing it 
any injury. But when a sheep was placed before it, all at 
once it became terribly furious, sprang upon it at once, and the 
poor inoffensJTe animal, seized between its powerful jaws, was 
I instant crushed by its teeth, and shaken as a terrier 
shabes a rat. 

It would almost seem from this fact, which is unique in the 
annals of science, aa if animals inoculated with the rabid virus, 
I by a bite or in any other manner, were conscious of the cause 
I of their disease, and that this idea determined them to manifest 
I their fury at the eight of a creature belonging to the same 
I qtecies us thut which fumiahed the poison whose inoculation 
• produced the malady. 

With this curious exception, it may then be laid down as a 
rule that the sight of animals of the canine species prompts the 
excitability of rabid creatures ; and the recognition of this fact 
may prove of the greatest utility, if the owners of dogs only 
know how to profit by it. Every day, says the same observant 
author so frequently quoted in these pages, affords us a proof 
of the truth of this ; when we interrogate the owners of dogs 
which have become rabid, we find that, before directing their 

I assaults against mankind, these animals were very excitable 
at the sight of another of their species. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the majority of cases, this very significant peculiarity 
has not attracted the attention of those who have observed it, 
nor aroused suspicion in their mind, simply because as yet 
there does not appear to be any other notable change In the 
character of the irritable beast. 
When a dog, therefore, contrary to its habits and natural 
inclination, becomes suddenly aggressive to other dogH, it is 
time to take precautions. Such manifestations ai'e very aigniti- 
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cant, and, if understood, they may be utilised in averting danger 
to other oreaturea. 

From the enumeration of these characteriatio symptoma it 
will be seen that, in the majority of instanceB, the familiar 
house-dogs remain inoffensive in the early period of their 
rabid state to the persons around them, dominated as they are 
by their affectionate regard for them. And the poor creatures 
may only be obeying the dictates of these sentiments when, oa 
very often happens, they leave their owners' domicile and dis- 
appear ; it might be said that they have a consciousness of the 
harm they might do, and that to prevent it they fly from those 
to whom they are so much attached. Whatever founda- 
tion there may exist for this interpretation, it is nevertheless 
the fact that very frequently the rabid dog forsakes its master 
and its home, and does not return again, either because it 
soon dies in some retired corner ; or, •which is ordinarily the 
case in populous localities, it is recognised as mad by the 
damage it inflicts on animals or people, and is killed.* 

But in other instances, and they are only too numerous, the 
unfortunate dog, after wandering about for a day or two and 
escaping pursuit, returns to its home and its human com- 
panions, in obedience to some fatal attraction ; and it is in 
these circumstances more especiallr that misfortunes are to be 
dreaded. The return of the poor wanderer attracts every one's 
attention and excites the sjinpathy of the household, so that the 
first impulse is to succour it ; for oftentimes what was the com- 
panion and the pet comes back in a miserable plight, reduced 
almost to a skeleton, and covered with mud, and even with 
blood. Woe to any one who approaches the unlucky sufferer 

• Hertwig saya th&t during h period of forty years, whenever raWei awamed 
an episoatic charactur, be always observed that doft« belong;iiig to peasaoU or 
othoi penons living in the country, and running unhindered and without fuper- 
tieion into the towne. were the principal agents in extending the contagion. 
Thit de«iie to escape is one of the principal characteristica of tabiea, and ia so noto- 
ROni where the disease is frequent, that it is sometimes bo deiignatod. In 
tllyria. for instance, it used to be, nnd may still be, popularly known aa 
"stecklimi," or thr esciip* disease. 
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now ; as at this period of the disease the propeneity to bite has 
become imperious with it, and oveiruleB its affection, however 
strong this may yet be ; and for the caressee and care bestowed 
on it, it is only too apt to return wounds inflicted by its 
teeth.* 

We should always look with suspicion upon a dog which, after 
being aluent fiMm its home for some days, returns again, and 
eepecially if it be in the condition just described. 

The above may be said to be the precursory symptoms of the 
true mad or furious period ; and it will be obaerved that rabies is 
not what it ia usually imagined to be — a disease characterised 
by a continual state of fury ; on the contrary, it has been shown 
that, before this final stage is reached, there is a somewhat long 
period during which the animal ia inoffensive, although to the 
experienced and observant eye the malady is present, and is 
easily recognised. And this is the period when the majority, 
if not all. of the dogs should be sequestrated, before they have 
time to do mischief. The erratic dogs in the semi-delirium of 
rabicB, inflicting wounds on every animal and man they meet, 
have not been suddenly seized with the disease ; but the largest 
portion of them are dogs that have deserted their homes, and 
which, before their flight, exhibited the unequivocal symptoms 
alwve mentioned. Were these precursory indications sufiiciently 
known and appreciated by the owners of dogs, and the proper 
precautionary steps adopted, much would be done to prevent 
the spreading of the disease. For there can be no doubt 

■ The maternal affectioil for its y oong remaiiu as strong in the rabid aa il ia 
in the healthy dog. M. Defays, a professor at the Bruaseli Veterinary School, 
gives an instance of a bitch that had three puppies, and tvo days afterwards 
suddenly exhibited all the symptonui of rabies. Notwithstanding the stivers 
attacks of the malady, the poor creature continued to suckle its young, and ran 
BDiioualy to them irheD tbey emitted the slightest cry ; not being able to 
swullow any fluid, however, the secretion of milk was sngpended and the puppies 
died. But this event did not alter its desire to bo near aod to fondle them, and 
to cover them over with straw as if to hide them ; it was only when complete 
paiHlyiis had superveoed that the unfortvmate animal ceased to occupy itself 
^th \\» dead offspTing. (" Annales de MM. Vet«rinaire." Brussels, October, 
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whatever, that the agents which propagate it are the doga that 
have eecaped &om their owners, after having been unwell for' 
a sufficiently long period to have afforded warning and the 
adoptioiL of preventive measures — ao far as the extenaion of the 

disease is concerned — if it were only known that the signs then 
exhibited were precursory of rabies. It will be seen, then, how 
necessary it is for the prevention of alarm and the preservatioa 
of human and animal life, that an acquaintance with, or a 
knowledge of, these initial symptoms should be acquired by 
every one ; for who is there who is not more or less among dogs, 
and who mignt at any moment have to do with an animal ia 
this condition ? The insidiousness of rabies, and its terribly 
destructive character in man and beast, are surely sufficient to 
impress upon us the necessity of learning all we can with regard 
to its suppression ; and in no way can wo more successfully ison- 
tend with the scourge than by knowing the earliest aymptoma 
which indicate its existence, for then we can adopt measures 
which will most assuredly prevent its extending beyond tha 
animal affected. 

Ailer two or three daye, frequently after only twelve hours, 
the precursory or early signs of rabies have given place to those 
which mark the confirmed malady or furious period — that in 
which ferocious instincts are developed in the poor creature, 
and the desire to bite is irrepressible ; there can scarcely then 
be a doubt in the mind of the most inexperienced as to what is 
the matter. In the first place, the physiognomy of the rabid 
dog at this stage is terribly modified. Its confiding and affec- 
tionate nature is no longer manifested in its glances, and we 
have instead an indefinable expression of sombre melancholy 
and cruelty. The eyes have their pupils excessively dilated, 
and momentarily emit lightning-like flashes, produced by the 
reflection of the light from the tapetum liicidum at the back of 
the organ, which in some aspects causes the eyes to look like 
globes of fire. But when this scintillation ceases, then the eyes 
become dull nnd hoa^-y, and so fierce-looking as to excite a 
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Svely sentiment of fear in tbose who find themselves in the 
presence of a mad dog : even when the animal is seen from 
before the bars of a cage, where its symptoms and behaviour 
can be most safely and attentively observed. Aa a general rule, 
le conjunctival membrane of the eyes is red and injected, and 
le eyes themselves are nearly closed ; tbeir sensibility to light 

increased, and wrinkles which sometimes appear on the fore- 
lead above the eyes, add to the repulsive aspect of the animal. 
No sooner does the mad dog become aware of your preaenco 
than it springs at you, and emitting its characteristic howl or 
bark, seizes the iron bare that hinder it from attacking any one. 
If anything is presented to it, such as a walking stick, it flies 
at it immediately with open mouth, and grasps and gnaws 
it with its teeth, but without gi^'ing out a cry or a growl. 
Water put before it, it is said, will also not unfrequently excite 
a paroxysm, as will also light reflected from any polished 
body ; these paroxysms can be produced when we choose, 
•ocording to Haubner. The water in these rare cases, bow- 
will be readily drank in a dark place ; it is only when 
■hone upon that it is likely to be avoided. 

But this fury is soon succeeded by profound lassitude ; the 
animal becomes exhausted and retires to the furthest corner of 
its den, where it remains for some time insensible to everything 
that may be done to irritate it. Then all at once it wakens up, 
springs forward again, and performs the same frenzied move- 
ments if there ia anything to excite it. The first paroxysm of 
madness is usually the moat intense, and the fits altogether vary 
in duration from some hours to a day, and even longer. They 
ne ordinarily shorter in trained and pet dogs than in those 
iVbicb are less domesticated -, and in all the reniission is so com- 

ite after the first paroxysm that the animals appear to be 
ioat, if not quite, in perfect health at this time. 

During the paroxysms, the respiration ia hurried and difficult, 

it it IB calm in the remissionB. The pulse, when it has been 
1 — for there is danger in manipulating a rabid dog 
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during one of its mad attiicka — has been found quick 
hard. 

In the early stagee, it would appear from the thermomotrical 
obBen-atioUB already made that there ia no marked increase of 
temperature, and that it is only at a later period, when the 
hody begins to waste, that the heat becomes exalted. In all 
febrile diseases, as a rule, there ia an augmentation of tempers, 
ture from the commencement. In one case of " dumb madnew,' 
the temperature rose to 104'8°, 

If, however, the dog is not excited, and is kept in a oags 
away from all noises and objects that might rouse its nervoiu 
BUHceptibility, these fits of fury are not observed. Sometiliiea 
the suffering creature is agitated, and wanders here and there in 
a restless, purposeless nmuner, turns over its straw, and appears 
to pursue and bark at phajitoms ; or it will remain crouching 
for a short period in a drowsy state, until suddenly it makes a 
boimd as far oa the dimensions of its cage or the length of its 
chain will permit, barking in its peculiar manner at the 
time ; then it will perhaps remain fised for a few minutes, 
staring strangely at objects and persons with which it used to 
be perfectly acquainted; at other times it is calm, sleepy,, 
motionless, only moving now and then in a quick nervooa 
manner, hvA without getting up, as if it were haunted by a di**' 
quieting dream. It never becomes really furious or aggressive 
unless there appear external causes to escile it, and the most 
potent of these is the presence of one of its own species. No 
sooner does it behold another dog, even at a distance, than it 
displays all the sympt-oms of advance<l rabies in the most 
painful and alarming manner ; it bounds towards the new 
arrival and violently attacks the bars which hinder It from 
inflicting serious injury on those around it. But, strange to 
say, if the dog is introduced into the cage, the first impulse of 
the mad animal is not always to fly upon and bite it ; on the 
contrary, the presence of the unlucky visitor seems to inspirs 
it with sentiments of affection, and it manifests 
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and unatory gestures whose eignification is not doubtful. Tlien, 
almost in the same instant, moved by an antagonistic impulse, its 
eyes appear to become inflamed with fury, and it madly throws 
itself upon ita victim and freely uses its teeth. The attacked 
animal rarely retaliates, but usually responds to the bites by 
acute yells which contmst strangely with the silent anger of 
the aggressor, and it struggles to guard its head irom the 
attacks directed against it by burying it deeply in the litter, or 
covering it with ita fore paws. This period of violence is soon 
over, and the mad dog resumes its caresses, which are as ardent 
as at first ; but there is only a short interval before another fit of 
rage ensues, and when these have been repeated several times, 
the patient becomes exhausted and feeble, and falls off into a 
restless kind of somnolcscence. No sooner, however, has it rested 
sufficiently long to have regained a little strength than it recom- 
mences its attacks, and continues them until paralysis ensues — 
which is not long, for these fits repeated in this way have a 
igular inBuence in precipitating the course of the malady. 
As before mentioned, at this period the mucous membrane of 
ihe mouth is most frequently dry, and sometimes even fissured 
and cracked. The secretion of a great quantity of saliva, and 
ing from the mouth, is usually only witnessed in cases in 
which swallowing has became impossible, because of the morbid 
indition of the pharynx. At times the tongue, nose, and also 
le whole head, appear swollen. 

It has been for a long time known that the mad dog is 
ohunned by other animals of its species, and though there are, 
of course, exceptional cases now and again, yet it is none the 
less a remarkable fact that dogs appear to know instinctively 
the danger they incur at the approach of a rabid congener ; 
and it has been frequently observed that the strongest and 
courageous manifests weakness and cowardice in its 
ice.* Instead of attempting to fight with it, they usually 

■ The following i« ui old English trsDHUtion of Ambrooe Port's descHptioii 
f rabies written in the riiteentli cnntni? : " The msd dog hnth sparkling and 
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endeavour to eecape from its attacks by flight. If eliut up in 
a cage witli it, even fightiiig dogs appear to lone their pu^ 
nacity, and Beem to hare a preseDtiment of the terrible danger 
to which they are exposed : expressing their fear by tremblingB 
oyer the whole body, and seeking to crouch away in a comer." 



fiery eyco, with a fixed look, cruel, and aquiiitmg; he cairies hii head heftTJly, 

hangiiig daws tovarda the groimd, and somewhat od one aide; he g&pe* and 
lolls out his toDgoe, which ia lirid and lilackiah, and bein); short-breathed, ho 
east* forth much filth at hia nose, and much foaming matter &om htg month. In 
hig gait he appean aa if he suipected iLnd feanyl all things ; he kecpeth no cer- 
tain path, but runs one while to this side, and anothEr while to that, and 
Htombling like unto one that ii drunk, ho uftontimeB foUeth down on the gimind, 
and riolantly assails whatsoeTBr he meela withal, whether it be rnaa, tree, wall, 
dog, or any other thing. Other doga shun him; but if anothor dog unswarea 
chances to foul on him, he yields with ahject mission ia his mercy, fawns upon 
him, snil pririly labours to get from him, though he be the strooftest and 
greatest of the two. Uo is unmindful of eating and drinking ; he barks not, 
yet bites all he meets without distinction, not eren sparing his master, who M 
this time he knows not from a stranger or enemy ; bnt when ho sees w»tor, he 
trembles and shakes, and his hairs bristle up. In all cases dogs affected with 
hydrophobia betoken a strange antipathy to other dogs, and particularly to cata ; 
but as the disease makes its progress this antipathy is overcome, and the "limnl 
not only biles other dogs and calu, but the surrounding persons, as well aa 
things — wood, atones, earth, ghuis, &c.. Iulto been found in their itonudu on 

Spackman, in 1613, givea the fbUowing aymptonu : " When s dog is become 
mad, he is commonly altered in the whole habit and temperature of his body, 
growing leans, dry, and Ihirstie, yet refusing \a drink, and fearingor Qyingfrom 
water and bright things. He is sad and pensire, hanging down his head, or 
bearing it more toward one side than another ; his eyes be red and Gerie, bia 
countenance horrible and very unpleasant ; and Paulus saith hee is altogetlier 
dombe and seldom able to barke. Yet some say be will now and then barke at 
his owns shadow, but with a very hoarse voice. His earos hang down, he 
dreveletb and fomeih at the mouth and nose, his tongue hangeth out, being of a 
red or blackish colour, hee bioweth short, refuseth both meat and drinke, his 
tayle hangeth loosely, or is clapt betwixt his legs ; he goeth drowsily, and when 
he runneth, he reeleth to and fro, yet runneth ho then faster than he was wont. 
Hee knoweth neither his master nor any of the household, but will bite them aa 
aoone as any other. What creature soever he rooeteth, either wilde or tame, he 
will offer to bite it. In his running or going, he will stop sometime upon the 
sodden. All other dogs are afraid of him, and runne from him if they may ; hut 
if they meet him on the sodden, they will crouch down to him and flatter him (br 
fisare. Theee are noted to bee the signcs of an absolute mad dog, but many mad 
dogs want some of these signes." 

* A good inalanco of the danger of relying too imph'citly upon this sign, and 
also the fallacy of the worming operation, is afforded by a correspondent in the 
Satk Btrald for February 6th, 1808. " A hound, supposed to be mad, passed 
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loe of tho estiepttiins to tlie rule is afforded by a cubd that 
occurred at Altbrt, and which is alluded to by M. Bouley. One 
day be introduced a hull terrier, a very good tighter, into the 
cage of a mad dog. The first impression it experienced when 
shut in was manifestly that of fear ; but this it soon overcame, 
and instead of waiting to be attacked, it began it ; at a bound 
it dashed upon its adversary, and seizing it behind the neck, 
threw it upon the floor, and put it out of its power to inflict 
harm. Twenty times this experiment was rei>eated witb dif- 
fereut nuid dogs, at various times, in the hospibd of the school, 
and the terrier was always as suceessful. In all these, en- 
t-ounters it contrived to escape bites, and did not contract rabies. 

through m; father's gardon, sldniUBhiitg;, u be (nssud, witb aeveral of my 
father's dogs, and with my Bpaniol. Tha fonner wero all destroyed; but m I wa» 
not conTinced Quit the hoond vu mnd, I did not destroy the spuuel, and ru fas 
bad been aormtd when a puppy, and had overlaiioii the hnund, and ^ad h tfWHd 
• bile teilk him, I viiu cvt^firmid in my opinvm that Ihtre urn* nu dangtr, from Iht 
gtntral iialion that dagt in health u-ill Ml punue a mail 1% . I camu up during 
this battlti, and sopaTatcd the dogs, when the houud snapped itt me aud went off, 
and I could never get aoy lubiequBat intelligeuce of him. This was in the 
month o{ AugtHl. About threu waeka afterwards I went to the rivec to shoot 
wild fowl, taking the spaniel with me, but soon observed that he would not go 
into the wat«r, as usoal; and whun driven in a little way, hu soon tetumed, 
shivering, uid I could not make him go in nguin. 1 hud with mo a young 
pointCTi which the spuniel made up to on hia return &om the wator, turned him 
on his back, and bit him several times. The next day, aa the groom was trim- 
ming my horsQ, the spuniel came out of the stable, jumited up tii the hurau's lip, 
and left alight marks ot hia teerth, but which appeared like two mere strutoho*. 
Both dogs were confined. The spaniel daUy got wane. About the fourtb or 
fifth day he got looae, with hi* chain on, went into the kitchen, nnd lay under 
the table while the servants were at dinner. He did not molest any one, nor at 
all iudline. like dogs that are not wormed, to run away, and snap indiacdminately 
at everything theypaaa; but On being taken back, and fastened up near the 
fltablo, ht lay ami tit lii itraw, refused food, and sprung from water as if it 
would scald him. In a fc* days he died. The young pointer had all the symp- 
lomg of the malady usually described. Being convinced that he was perfectly 
mad, he was shot witb a pislel. The horse was sent to nn eminent CamT, who 
burnt the bitten part of the lip, and gave him the Ormsldrk medicine. I drove 
him two or three months in a curricle, but observed that he conliniially tubbed 
liis lip on the manger. At length I found that he had imbil>ed tho fatal poison. 
'I'he time that lind elapsed from the day he was bitten till that when be wia 
tuken mad was exactly six months and a fortnight. As bis recovery waa 
evidently impossible, I soon liad him killed." In all probability, the spaniel waa 
■SiH.'k.-d with "dumb madness." 
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But ttiiB and similar instances are quite exceptional ; and, e 
before said, the mad dog is to others a source of dread. This 
is very evident from what happens in packs of hounds. A« i 
is well known, these animals are rather curious in their 
behaviour sometimes, and should two of their number com- 
mence to quarrel, woe to the oue which maiufeets its faint- 
heartedness by cries, for the others immediately set upon and 
worry it in a most unmerciful manner. But, what is very- 
remarkable, if one of the two quarrelling dogs is rabid, the 
whole pack holds aloof in a remote part of the kennel, and 
should there be an open door or window, they will resort to 
flight. Notwithstanding their cruel habits and somewhat 
savage disposition, they become quite cowardly in the presence 
of the threatened danger, and the mad dog is left to worry its 
victim ; if, impelled by its rabid instincts, it selects another 
out of the pack, the others also instantly leave this one to ita 
fate. M. Bouley vouches for the correctness of this statement 
by his experience, and mentions that this remarkable pecu- 
liarity was especially noted in the Prince of Wagram's pack at 
Gros-Boia, This pack became infected by a strange dog one 
day while hunting, and the disease spread so rapidly among 
them that it was found necessary to destroy the whole ; though 
not before they had given ample demonstration of the truth 
of what has just been asserted, 

Mr. Henderson, alluding to the outbreak in the Durham 
County pack, in his letter to the Timm of December 13, says : 
" The night before the meeting of the members of the Hunt, 
held in Durham, Dowdeswell, the huntsman, than whom a more 
careful man does not exist, was much disturbed by the fighting 
and noise of six hounds he had separated from the pack, they 
having shown the usual premonitory symptoms. After trying 
in vain to quiet them several times duiing the night, at day- 
break he found three fighting and worrying each other, covered 
with blood and furiously mad, the other three crouched up in a 
corner, frightened and trembling." 
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I myself know of an iiiatance in which a large mastiff, & 
eavage, aggressive brute that worried every dog that came 
within ita reach when on the chain, flew to the back of ita 
kennel and trembled at the approach of a mad setter, which 
had bitten dogs, horses, and cattle. 

K the mad dog is not confined in a cage, but kept in a room 
where there is more liberty, it wanders about in every direc- 
tion, and with all the greater agitation if not accustomed to be 
separated from its human companions. It is continually on 
the move, and rambles, seeks, tnnells, howls at the walls, flies 
at the phantoms that seem to pursue it, gnaws at the bottoms 
of doors, furniture, &c,, and may at last make an escape through 
glass doors or windows. If persons are only separated from it 
by gloss it does not hesitate to smash the fragile barrier ; being 
all the more determined to get through it when excited by 
Beeing them, and moved by the fatal desire to bite, which now 
entirely dominates it. The larger the obstacles the wilder its 
fury, and no sacrifice is too great to obtJiiu liberty. House- 
dogs are trying every moment to escape from their dwelling; 
and those which are kept tied up or shut in a room are con- 
stantly endeavouring to break their attachment, or to destroy the 
doors or partitions that confine them, in order to satisfy their 
longing to be at large. 

When a rabid dog makes its escape it goes freely forward, 
as if impelled by some irresistible force — travelling considerable 
distances in a short time, and attacking eyery living being it 
meets on ita way ; preferring dogs, however, to other animals, 
and the latter rather than mankind. Cats also appear to be, 
next to dogs, most liable to be injured. A mad dog that had 
done a considerable amount of mischief in Lancashire in 1869, 
was seen, in one part of its career, trotting along the road with 
a cat in its mouth, which it had picked up from a cottage, and 
which, some time afterwards, it dropped to attack a cow.* 
Fowls, likewise, are particularly exposed to the assaults of the 
• The VtlfrhmTw,., March, IS70. 
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rabid dog. When it attackH, and endeavours to tear its rictim^. 
it does 80 in silence, never uttering a snarl or a cry of anger ; 
and ehould it cliance to be injured in return, it emits no cry or 
yell of pain. Thougb it will not eo readily assault mankind aa 
it will other creatures ; yet it is most prudent, when in the 
presence of a mad dog, to allow it to paaa, instead of attacking 
it, unless there is a certainty of killing it without the risk of 
being wounded by its teeth. The degree of ferocity would 
appear to be influenced very much by the natural disposition 
of the dog, and the training it has received. Some, for instanco, 
only snap or give a slight bite in passing ; while others, on the 
contrary, bite furiously, and t«ar tbo objects presented to them 
or which they meet in their way, and sometimes with such an 
extreme degree of violence as to injure their mouths and break 
their teeth, or even their jaws.* If chained up, they will 

• A very romarkable mstance of this kind octurred at the Lyoiu Veterinary 
School in 186d, and OJi it aObrda a good ciampli; of the diBease, no apology ia 
needed for refemng to it hero. A large walch-dog, Sva yoara old, vu obaarred 
to bare lost Wn OBual appetite for four dayi. It also tried to got hold of "itTYlflh 
pasaing it, eepecially those of ita own epccies, springing at them and attamptiiig 
to bite thorn in such on nnusoal manner, that it looked as if it were natunllf 
ridoDS. At lost it bit a milkman, with whom it had prsFiously been on tha 
best of terms, and the owner of the dog then had it nont to the schooL On ita 
arrival there, it was not under the iodnence of a paroxyBni, and there waa 
nothing in its appearance to indicate that it was unwell. It was oven lively, and 
was ID roaponsive to the careasinga bestowed upon it, tbuL the student iff trrvitt 
took it to a kennel, Ued it up. and took off its rouzzio without its showing the 
least viciousncsa. The following day, however, the symptoms of rabies became 
manifest in a most uomiatakable maimer. Finding itself shut up, it beoama 
furiouj. At Brat night,' tho unosual brilliancy of its giuo was most 
though it was fixed and haggard ; the pupils were more dilated than was natnia] ; 
the conjuQctivai were deeply injected and had a dork red colour. Tho tail 
coniod close between the legs and kept inmiovsble, whereas in health it was 
carried curled over the back. It freqnently barked, and any irritating canaa, 
such aa the proBence of a man, made it bark still more. The voice was brieC 
jerking, and hoarse, and it alone would have indicated the existence of the 
dieease. It was very reatleaa in tho kennel, incosaantly turning roimd ; if not 
excited it did not attempt to bite, and showed a singular jiropvosity to gather i(a 
htter into heaps in difTerent placet by meana of itii luic feet. ITrom time to 
even when apparently calni, it opened its mouth and sharply closed it I 
with a champing noise, as if it were biting at Sies. Hits of flesh were oSfered to it 
at the end of a stick ; then it at once seixed and awnllowed without ma 
Deglutition was never Iheloss difficult, and it might have Icon the stick that 
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gnaw the chain until their toeth are worn away and the jaw- 
bones laid bare. 

The mbid dog does not continue its progrees very long. 
Exhausted by fatigue, by the fits of madaees excited in it by 
the objects it meets in ita way, by hunger, thirst, and alao, no 
doubt, as a consequence of the disease itself, its limbs soon 
become feeble. Then it slackens its rate of travelling, and * 
fralkB uiuteadily ; its drooping tail, its head inclined towards 



eicitad it to leiza the faod. The follon'mg day the madneas waa quiM eitra- 
ordioaiy. Every inatant it dorl^d at the ducir of the kennel, seized the hsro 
between its jawi, anil tried U> break thorn. A nan-viBcid saliva, abundajit in 
quantity, and foamy, flowed from its month, which waa bleeding through eoDtaot 
with the ban. It flew ut a single bound towards everythiag pivsented to it 
without appearing to mind the danger to which it might be exposed ; in this way 
it aeizfld a piece Qf red-hot iron, and even licked it. Its howlingB were more 

EntqueDt, inl«rmpted, and hoarse. In one of its fits of fury, it got ita lower 
jaw fliad between the bars of the kennel, where it was retained by its fangs ; it 
now began to straggle so much, and made such vigorous efforts to tee itself, that 
the jaw was broken, the fangs were torn out, and neatly all the incisor teeth 
were amashod. The pain cansod by this fraeture, though it must have been 
oitreme, did not valm its furj- ; it was still seen with its mouth full of blood, 
and the extremity of the jaw dangling uboiit. howling, biting at everything 
offered to it, and attempting to giuw the bats, which seemed to be the princiiml 
object of its fury. If food waa Ibrown to it, it would still try to take it, though 
it could not. This horrible scene lasted without interruption for nearly half n 
day, when it was decided to destroy tho poor brute. This was done by putting 
live grammes of strychniiio in a small morsel of meat, and giving it to the dog on 
ttie end of a stick. It furiously seized this merciful bait, and aooa died.— 
J/iwital dt Midteini Vltirinaire dt Lyon, 1866. 

This case, it must be remembered, is somewhat exoeptional. It is remarkable 
for the intensity and porsistence, even in the absence of all external eicitaliOD, 
vf the rabid /xrore, which was carried to the highest degree it could attain — even 
I* the fracture of its jaw. Professor Saint-Cyr adds, that it was truly a. horrible 
and pitiful spectacle to see the poor animal throwing itself with open mouth, the 
blood Btreaming from it, and the juw hanging in pioc^s, against the bars of the 
cage, seizing them, a:nd attll gnawing at them, despite the pain of its broken jaw, 
aa if the excitement of its internal sufferings had overpowered all other sensa- 
tions. "Certainly," be continnea, "if labice always showed such a fearful 
assemblage of symptoms, it would well deserve its name. But in the great 
majority of coses the mad dog, unloaa imprudently excited, is far fr^m being 
furious. Even this poor creature, whose end was so cruelly tragical, remained 
three days with ita master, quite rabid, witbaat manifesting any other aigna of 
the horrible disease than an irreeiEtible desire ta bite, without any access of 
itary. And at the time of ita admission to the hospital it was yet calm, and 
'IwliByed no disease until it was shut up in the kennel." 
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the ground, the mouth open, and the protruded tongue of a lead- 
blue colour, and covered with dust, — all this gives the diBtressed 
creature a very striking and characteristic physiognomy. In 
this condition, however, it is much lees to be dreaded than m 
its eai'ly fits of fury. If it is still bent on attacking, it ie only 
when it meets with anything directly in its track that it seeks 
to aatiafy its rage ; but it is no longer suiEciently excitable to 
change its direction, or go out of its course to attack an animal 
or a man not immediately in its path. It is extremely pro- 




bable, also, that its fast failing vision and deadened scent 
prevent its being so easily impressed by surrounding objects as 
it previously was. 

As has been said, to each paroxysm, which is always of 
short duration, there succeeds a degree of exhaustion as great 
as the fits have been violent and often repeated. This compels 
the animal to stop ; then it shelters itself in obscure places, 
frequently in the ditches by the roadside, and lies there in a 
Bomnolescent state for perhaps hours. There is great dajiger, 
nevertheless, in disturbing the creature at this period; for, 
when roused from its torpor, it has sometimes strength enough 
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left to indict a bite, Manjr people, and particularly children, 
have perished from hydrophobia through having committed 
such an imprudent act as disturbing a rabid dog in this condi- 
tion ; indeed, this danger may have given rise to the old proverb 
to "leave sleeping dogs alone." Thia period, which we may 
term the second stage of the malady, is as variable as the 
first stage, but it rarely indeed exceeds from three to four days. 
The phenomena we have described insensibly merge into those 
of the third or last period, when symptoms of paralysis appear, 
which are promptly followed by death. 
■ When the disease approaches its termination, and during 
I the remisaions in the paroxysms, tbese symptoms of paralysis 
become manifest, especially in the hind limbs, which look as if 
they could not support the animal's weight, and cause it to 
stagger about ; or the lower jaw becomes more or less drooping. 
leaving the dry mouth partially open. Emaciation proceeds 
rapidly, and the paroxysms diminish in intensity ; while the 
remissions become less marked. The physiognomy assumes a 
still more sinister and repulsive aspect ; the hair is dull and 
standing on end ; the flanks are drawn up ; the eyes lose their 
lustre and are buried in their orbits, the pupils are dilated. 
and the cornea of the eye is dull and semi-opaque ; very often, 
even at an eariy period, the eyes squint, and this strabismus 
adds BtUl more to the terrifying appearance of the poor crea- 
ture. The voice is husky, if at all heard ; the breathing is 
laborious, and the pulse hurried and irregular. Gradually the 
paralysis increases, and the hinder extremitieB are dragged as 
if the animal's back were broken, until at length it is general, 
and is then the prelude of death. Or the unfortunate creature 
remains lying in a stupor, and can only raise itself with diffi- 
culty on the fore limbs when it is greatly excited. In this 
condition it may yet try to snap or bite at objects within its 
reach. At times convulsions of a tetanic character appear in 
certain muscles, at other times throughout the body ; a comatose 
mditioD ensues, and the rabid dog, if permitted to die in a 
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natural manner, periahea, in the great majority of cases, from 1 
paralysis and asphyxia. 

Such are the phenomena which usually go to make up the 
category of sj-mptoma appertaining to " furious rabies 
has frequently been named. But there are two other typfs or 
forms of the disease which must be noticed, as their manifesta- 
tiona are peculiar ; and though they are accompanied by lesa J 
dangerous symptoms than that we have juet been describing, J 
they are none the lesa worthy of attention. Those types j 




have been designated " dumb mudnesa " and " tranquil mad- 



" Dumb madueas," as already mentioned, owes its name to 
the diacased creature being unable, perhaps from the com- 
mencement of the disease, to emit the characteristic howl or 
hark of rabies, because of the paralysis or inflamed condition 
of the vocal organs ; as well aa, in all likelihood, the paralysis 
of those muscles of the lower jaw which close the mouth. 
This paralysis imparts a curious and a very characteristic '. 
physiognomy to the poor dog : which is not only unable to 
utter any sound, but is also incapable of eating and drink- 
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ii^, and remaina with the jaw pendant and the mouth open, 
showing the flaccid or swollen tongue covered with a brownieh 

mutter, and a stringy, glutinous saliva lying between it and 
the lower lip and coating the fauces, which sometimes appear 
inflamed. Indeed, it may be said that it is only in this form 
of rabies in the dog that there is slavering. There is, of 
course, a total inability to lap or to swallow fluids ; though the 
desire to drink is intense, and the creature will thrust its face 
into the vessel in futile eflbrts to obtain relief, even until the 

N approach of death. Water may be poured down its throat 
without inducing a paroxysm. The general physiognomy and 
demeanour of the poor creature inspires the beholder with 
pity rather than fear, and almost impels one to afibrd it 
assistance. The symptoms due to cerebral excitement are less 
marked than in the raging form of rabies; the agitation is 
not so considerable, and the restlessness, tendency to run away, 
and desire to bite, are also not nearly so great ; generally the 
animal is quite passive. Not unfrequently one or both eyes 
squint. It is only when very much excited that the creature 
may rarely contrive to close its mouth. Sometimes, also, 
there co-exists a certain amount of tumefaction at the back 
part of the throat (pharj-nx), and even at the neck ; and when 
the tongue shares in this complication it hangs out of the 
mouth. In certain oases, according to Roll, there is also a 
catarrhal condition of the membrane lining the nasal ca^-ities, 
the larynx, and the bronchi ; sometimes the animal denotes, 
by its attitudes, the existence of abdominal pain, and in this 
instance the ffeces are soft or quite fluid. The other symptoms, 
such as the mental disorder, rapid and prompt exhaustion, 
paralysis of the posterior regions of the body towards the 
termination of the disease, as well as the rapidity with which 

kit runs its course, are the same as in the other type of rabies. 
The simultaneous occurrence of cases of "dumb" and "furious 
madness" is frequently observed in pocks of foxhounds. We 
bare already given instances in our History, especially in 
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the outbreak at Guadaloupe, in 1776, and lately in the 
Albrighton pack, in 1871. The epizodty among the Durham 
County foxhounds, already alluded to, furnishes us with 
another notable instance, for the details of which I am 
indebted to Mr. Farrow, M.R.C.V.S., of Durham. He informs 
me that the first case of rabies occurred on October 20, and the 
second on November 1, eleven days afterwards ; the third wa» 
noticed on November 3 ; and from this time the disease became 
more general through the pack, three or four rabid hounds 
being reported every week, until eleven couples bad either died 
or been destroyed. The first animal was attacked with 
" Airious " rabies in the most marked form, and the commence- 
ment of the disease was indicated by its flying at, and attempt- 
ing to bite, several hounds after a severe run. It was led home 
and carefully isolated from the pack. Mr. Farrow saw the 
animal on the 22nd, and it did not then exhibit much ferocity, 
though it was not deemed safe to approach within seizing 
distance ; it evinced a certain amount of irritability by con- 
tinually shifting its position and seeking a fresh resting-place. 
Some fluid food was set before it, of which a portion was taken. 
On the following morning it was again seen by this gentleman, 
and it was then in a very excited state, incessantly biting and 
tearing to pieces the furniture of the box, &c. It was imme- 
diately shot as rabid. The next two cases assumed the "mild" 
or "quiet character," aa Mr. Farrow designates the "dumb 
form ; " there was not the slightest tendency to do harm to any 
one who came in contact with them, and they died on the 
fourth day from " exliaustion and suffocation combined," The 
symptoms in these and other cases of dumb madness that f<J- 
lowed were, he says, a disinclination for food, dulness, and 
moving from place to place. On the 'second day these symp- 
toms were more marked, and the peculiar brilliancy of the 
eye was very conspicuous ; deglutition was performed with 
difficulty, and there was partial paralysis of the lower jaw, 
accompanied by a hoarse peculiar sound in the windpipe, with 
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a discharge of frothy aaliva from the mouth. After several 
cases of " mild " rabies had occurred, the malady again aBsumed 
the violent form in the kennels, the hounds affected becoming 
BO furious that it was extremely dangerous to approach them. 
And Mr, Henderson of Durham, in the letter which appeared in 
the Times on December 20, amply corroborates this statement, 
especially with regard to the later cases. " The huntsman, on 
visiting a few hounds separately confined, opened the door of 
the kennel, when a bitch he had brought up from a puppy flew 
at him most savagely, and had he not fortunately held the 
door in his hand and caught her between that and the post, he 
would most certainly have been bitten. It is needless to say, 
I the bitch was perfectly mad .... Again, a day or two after, 
I before leaving home for a rest, DowdeswoU went to take a last 
leave of such of his pack as remained, when Playmate, a 
favourite hound, who was accustomed to show his affection by 
standing up and placing his paws on his master's neck, some- 
times being even permitted to lick his face, made his usual 
demonstration of licking ; he was gently put aside and seemed 
disappointed. The day following Playmate, with three others, 
went perfectly mad ; and would not permit those who were 
accustomed to feed and attend them to come near." 

The "dumb madness" differs, therefore, in its more pro- 
I minent features, from the form just described by reason of the 
L paralysis of the lower jaw, which hinders it from biting, except * 

1 very exceptional circumstances ; and also becau-^e the fero- 
I «ious instincts are in abeyance, and there is no tendency to 
I •ggression. Nevertheless, there is every cause for circumspec- 
I faon in approaching a dog siiffering from this type of rabies, 
I and especially if it has to be handled ; for, as has been pointed 
\ out, though it may be said to be quite inoffensive, yet its 
Boliva is none the lees virulent ; and as the peculiar symptom 
t irhich gives the disease its prenomen, Is liable to lead those 
I anaccustomed to rabies to imagine some foreign body is fixed 
I ia the creature'a throat, and induce them to use their fingers 
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for its removal, great danger is incurred. Therefore it is well I 
to remember tliat if dumb mudness ia beuignant, so far aa ibl I 
symptoiiiB are concerned, it is not ho with regard to its viru- 1 
lence. 
:, It has been calcukted that from 1-5 to 20 per cent, of rabid I 
doga have this peculiar form. It is uncommonly rare in other I 
animals, and bus really never been seen in swine or in mankind. | 

"Tranquil rabies" was, I believe, first described by Bemdt,* 
and has been certified aa not unfrequently present in dogs by j 
Professor Lafosae. In this form of tbe disease the dog lies J 
rolled up, and doca not pay the slightest attention to any noisea I 
or movements around it ; remaining indifferent even to the food j 
and drink offered to it. Plunged in u kind of coma, it gradually I 
wastes away, and dies quietly about fifteen days after the firat I 
symptoms have shown themselves. 

This form of rabies has not, to my knowledge, been alludod | 
to by any other comparative pathologists ; which would lead I 
UB to suppose that it is rare. The disease most commonly i 
assumes the furious type, and it is somewhat remarkable that J 
puppies and young dogs noiirly always have it in this form. 

Thus far, then, we have endeavoured to depict the symptoms | 
of rabies in the dog, from the initial manifestations to the ter- I 
mination of the disease in death. It only now remains to add, | 
before alluding to the duration of tbe disease, that it is 
necessary, nor is it likely, that all the signs above enumerated ] 
should be present in every case. One or more of the most 
characteristic may be absent now and again, and others may 
be more or less mo<lified ; yet there will always be sufficient 
evidence of the kind we have adduced present in every instance 
to indicate the existence of the malady to the careful, or even 
the casual, observer, "f" 
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The diaeases or conditiona with which rabies may be, and 
has been, confounded, are, nevertheless, somewhat numerous. 
The following are the chief: — 

" Epilepsy," in which there are sudden convulsive fits, with 
loss of consciousness, and accompanied by a flow of foamy saliva 
from the mouth ; at the same time the animal emits cries of 
dietrcss, lies on the ground, and struggles. There is very 

Bpeakicg of the rabid or aaipected dogs brought to tia Lyons Veterinary School, 
be Bays : " These dogs are not always teat at the commenceiDoiit of the mulody. 
Often, very often, they remain with their owners, every moment in contact with 
file people of the houses in which they reside, and especially the children, for one, 
two, three, and even four days, and generally without the slighkist snapicJon of 
the terrible dnngor to whitji thoy are eipwed. Evei? iay there come 1« our 
tiitiiqm persons, and particularly females, carrying in their amis, without even 
the precaution of a miuzle, dogs said to be uffoctedwithaomething or another, but 
whose real dineaae is nothing but rabies, One dog had a icrokmit of tht hind 
faarf«r>, believed to have heen caused by a blowwithastick over the back ; it slill 
Wte a little, does not show any disposition to bilo, and is even more affectionate 
thiiD usual. Ruccircd into the infirmary on the 24tb March (lS64Vit diua of un- 
Inistaliable rabies on the 2flth. Another had amployed itself pulling shavingB about 
k joiner's shop for two days, and no uttentioD had been paid to this singular, but 
ligniGciuit occupation, until, on ita owner scolding it, it flew at and bit him \ it 
also attacked a boj, but did not wound him. It was only then that some aniciely 
waa raised a« to its condition, and it was hreught to the school. It was mnd. 
Another i* dull (or three days, bnl it thuuld not ii rabid, as it still ate and drank, 
though leas than oaual. In three days it was dead from rabies. And noother, 
Ibr three days, constantly kept iU month half open ; it mint hati a betu in its 
thival. This bone was — rabies ! These examples might be multiplied, bat I 
will only add one more. In the autumn of IBfiS, a person of a certain age 
'brought to the school, in his arms, and without being muzzled, asmsJl American 
poodle. This dog had a paraphymosis, and I was requested to give an opinion. 
Not suspecting anything, I was about to put my band on the disoa.wd part, 
when it darted at me, and bit me severely in the index finger of the right hand. 
Still dreading nothing, and attributing this movement lu merely a defensive one, 
I went into an adjoining apartment b> wash tlie two or throe bleeding and some- 
what deep wounds. When I returned to the phwe where 1 left the proprietor 
and the dog, the noise I nrnde in opening the door caused it to burk in tho 
boarte and broken voice peculiar to the ntbid dog. Enlightened by this sinitter 
and pathognomonic sound, I hastened to canterise deeply each wound, and the 
Bocident had no further result. The dog was immediatoly put in a safs place, 
perish^ mad, in two days. Its owner had known it to he ill for throe 

days previous to bringing it to mo Truly the fear of the mad dog is tho 

beginning of wiudum." — JeutnulHi M^d. Trl. dt Lj/m, vol. iii, p. 74. 
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rarely any attempt to bite, though the dog frequently ( 

with its jaws ; and immediately the fit is over there is a 

to consciousness, and the creature is the same as before. Thera 1 

is nothing like this in rabiee— no loss of consciouaness, no con- I 

vuleive struggles on the ground, and meaningless champings J 

with the jaws. 

"Angina," or sore throat, in which all the syrnptonu i 
rabies are absent, except the difficulty in swallowing. Besidefl^J 
there is much sensibility on pressure about the upper region <rf J 
the throat or pharynx. 

" Gastritis " and " Enteritis " (inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels) may easily be distinguished from madness by tlie 
presence of fever, vomiting, abdominal pain, and the absence of ■ 
nervous symptoms, as well as in the different attitude assumed. | 

"Spasmodic Colic" does not at all present the same Bymp- 
toms as rabies. The dog cries from pain while the spasms lai 
and very rarely at this period it is so irritable as to be disj 
to bite, though not purposely. The animal retires, ond novel 
barks or howls as in rabies ; the moans or yells it makes arel 
those of pain, and are only emitted at uncertain intervals jf 
there is pain on pressing the abdomen. 

" Plica Polonica." In certain countries — from the source <^ ] 
the Vistula to the Carpathian Mountains — Lithuania, Red and ■ 
Wbite Russia, Tartarj', Sileaia, Bohemia, Suabia, Frusaia, 
Saxony, and other parts of Germany — there is a disease named 
the " Plica Polonica," which attacks mankind, horses, cows, 
sheep, wolves, and foxes ; and when it affects dogs these exhibit 
nearly all the ej-mptoms of rabies, so that a large number, 
according to Lafontuine, are put to death by people who believe 
them to be mad. They carry the tail between their legs, foam 
at tbe mouth, scarcely ever hark, bite every one, — even their 
owners, whom they do not recognise ; they lose their appetite, 
appear to be blind, and run against the walls ; but at this 
period they drink more than usual, and their bite 
followed hy bydrnphohia. Foxes, wolves, and sheep offer 
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I analogous symptoms. The hair over the body becomes matted, 
and a vegetable pamsite developed in it. Horses have only 
the mane and tail affected.* 

"Diatemper" is a diflease that might sometimes, by the 
uninitiated, be confounded with rabies. There is frequently a 
discharge from the nose and eyes in the latter disease as in the 
former, and this is particularly apt to mislead. Paralysis, also, 
of the hinder extremities occurs as a sequel of both. But 
otherwise there is a wide difference. The commencement of 
diatemper by sneezing and coughing, then a thin and watery 
discharge from the nose and eyes, becoming eventually puru- 
lent; the fever, disinclination to rove — so marked in rabies 
— absence of irritability and desire to bite; the lassitude, 
I debility, and emaciation attending this malady — are the chief 
distinguishing features to be noted, in addition to the infre- 
quency of a depraved appetite. 

Some nervous symptoms which frequently supervene upon 

the more acute ones of this catarrhal fever, have at times been 

mistaken by the inexperienced for those of rabies ; but to any 

one who has paid attention to the maladies of dogs, and who 

r lias seen one or two cases of the latter malady, such a mistake 

I could not occur. Besides, the history of tbe case would at once, 

I in nearly every instance, decide the question as to which 

I disease it was. 

The presence of " foreign bodies " in the mouth and throat has 
often given rise to symptoms which, in some few respects, simu- 
late those of rabies. The animal refuses food and water, has 
a great difficulty in swallowing, the voice is altered, and there 
is anxiety and restlessness. But the foreign bodycan generally 
be felt or seen, and there is always abundant salivation. The 
^^_ creature is usually making constant attempts to remove the 
^^B obstacle with its paws ; there is cough and expulsive efforts 
^^H which are almost continuous, and the dog is quite conscious. 
^^H The extreme agitation and furious delirium are absent, as well 
^^H ■ Lafoiituaf', " Tnit€ dc U Pliiiae Pobnuse," Pniif, 1^08. 
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as the other notable signs of rabies ; and the few sympi 
present disappear as soon as the body is removed. 

Not long ago a small pet dog wao brought to me, said to be 
mad, and which had caused a great amount of excitement and 
alarm io the household to which it belonged. For some days 
it had been very uneasy, wandering about from room to 
attempting to vomit, and incessantly gulping, as if trying tM 
swiillow ; holding up its head and smacking its lips, as if lick> 
ing something ; retiring to obscure corners, where it lay 
rubbing its mouth with its paws, and performing other aiii' 
gular manoeuvres. There was not much salivation, and the 
absence of the peculiar physiognomy led me to infer that 
rubies was not present. No foreign body could be felt in the 
throat, and a somewhat superficial examination of the interior 
of the mouth did not lead to the detection of anything that 
could give rise to the symptoms this dog offered. The fidgett* 
ne-BB, salivation, anxious look, and gulping efforts, however, gave 
the animal a somewhat suspicious appearance ; so much so, that R' 
professional friend who chanced to be with me at the ex 
tion, and who hud made rabies his study for several Teatla' 
warned me to be careful in handling it, as its condition wu 
\ery doubtful. Feeling satisfied, however, that there must b«- 
Bomelhing lodged about the throat, and that it was not a case 
of rabies, I made a closer inspection of the mouth and Ikuoeo, 
and was not long in discovering a fine thread twisted aroond 
one of the upper canine teeth ; seizing this with a pair of for- 
ceps, it was disengaged from around the tooth, and on pulling 
it away, it was found to be attached to a piece of rag eome 
inches from the end that had been wrapijed round the fang j- 
this rag had been lodged about the pharynx, or upper end 
of the ccaophogus, and had been the cause of the strange 
symptoms the animal manifested. Being a fixture to the 
tooth, the piece of clotli, which no doulit had been in its food, 
coiiH not be swallowed, though it was in the situation in which 
it could excite the ad ; while the thread p;issing along the roof 
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of the moutli, occaeioiied that kind of convidsive champiug 
which might have been iiiiBtLtkeii for the anuppinf^ in the air 
observed in mad dogs. In a second the annoying subBtanee 
was removed, all the symptoois at once disappeared, and the 
delighted animal testiiied its gratitude and its joy by capering 
about and barking in a very lively manner. 

" Tetanus " is a rare malady in the dog, and can scarcely be 
mistaken for rabies. There are rigid and painful muscular 
spasms, and tbo dog docs not manifest any inclination to do 
mischief; the body is contorted, and the jaws usually firmly 
fixed against each other. 

The presence of "worms" {pentftntomata ttsnioides) in the 
frontal sinuscB, or of & very large number of worms (iienia echi- 
noc-pccus) adhering by their hooks to the lining membrane of 
the small intestine, miiy also occasion the munifeatation of 
Byinptoms analogous to those of rabies ; but there are other 
characteristic sjTnptoms of that disease which are absent, and an 
examination of the body after death demonstrates the nature 
of the malady. Worms in the nostrils or sinuses of the head 
will frequently cause the dog to rub his nose incessantly with 
■■liis paws, against the ground, wall, posts, &c- 

The pain and itching consequent on inflammation and ulcera- 
tion of the inner part of the ear (vtilgarly known as " canker ") 
tnay occasion symptoms which some people might mistake for 
'lliose of rabies. The ear of the dog is very frequently bitten 
by mnd dogs, and when the disease is about to become de- 
■Teloped, it Bomotimes happens that intense itching is set up 
the wound or cicatrix, the animal rubs it against every- 
thing, and tries to scratch it with its paws ; but in rabies it 
■Uflually tumbles over while attempting this, and thoro are the 
other symptoms to assist in forming an opinion. In disease 
of the ear we have the symptom continuing for weeks or 
months, and no material change in the habit of the animal ; 
and from the way in which it constantly carries its head 
towards the uSt'clcd side, and the infoniialion a cursory 
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inapection of tlie ear aSbrds, there caii scarcely \k aiiy uiiBttikc 



To distiuguish rabies from the other maludiea and accidental 
Gonditioua we have just euumerated, the peculiarities exhibited 
in the course of the disea^, and which have been alluded to 
in detail, ought to be kept in memory : more especially the 
nervous and mental phenomena — the great anxiety, restlessness, 
irritability, and hallucinations, even while the animal's mind 
is as yet but little affected ; also the peculiar bark or howl, 
tendency to rove, depraved apiietite, desire to bite, — and with a 
purpose, — the subsequent paralytic symptoms, and the difficulty 
in swallowing. 

DuKATioN as Rabies m the Dog. 

The progress of rabies in the dog is always very rapid, and 
the termination, it may well be said, invariably fatal. 

Its duration, in no case, appears to have exceeded ten days ; 
and in the majority of instances death takes places about tho 
fourth, fifth, or sixth day aft«r the appearance of the first 
morbid symptomB. Of course, it also occure much earlier. 
Out of several tables we will only refer to those of Profesaor 
Saint-Cyr and Peuch, of the Lyons School, as they afford a 
fair idea of the duration of the disease in a number of cases. 
In 1864, fifty-four rabid dogs were reported. Death took place 
at the following periods : — 



Two daj's 
Three „ 



Eight „ 
Twelve „ 
ThiriMn „ 



The last case recovered spontaneously. The duration of the 
remaining eight cases could not be satisfaclorily dclcrmined. 
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In the Bixty-eight dogs ihiit were rabid ut the school in I860, 
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Rbsitue of the Symptoms in thb Dog. 

Ab it is most important that the symptoms of rabies in tlio 
dog should be remembered, the following rimme of the most 
notable arc given for the guidance of ihose who keep dogs, or 
who may hiive more or less to do with them. 

1. The disease is not characterised by fits of fury at its 
commencement ; but is, on the contrary, to all appearance a be- 
nignant malady, though even then the saltva or foam is virulent 
or poisonous. The dog is at this period verj' dangerous by its 
licking rather than biting ; for as yet it has 110 tendency to use 
it* teeth. 

2. At the commencement of the disease the animal's temper 
becomes changed ; it is duU, gloomy, and silent, seeks solitude, 
and withdraws into the most obscure comers. But it cannot 
rest long in one place ; it is fidgety and agitated, goes here 
and there, lies down, and gets up, prowls about, smells, and 
scratches with its fore paws. Its movements, attitudes, and 
gestures at times would indicate that it is haunted by, and sees, 
phantoms ; it snaps at nothing, iind barks as if jittucked by 
real enemies. 
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■3. Its appearance is altered ; it has a gloomy and ( 
ferocious aspect. 

4. In thia condition, however, it is not aggressive ao far as 
mankind is concerned, but is as docile and obedient to its muster 
as before. It may even appear to be more affectionate towar( 
those it knows, and this it manifests by a greater desire to 1 
their hands and faces. 

5. This affection, which is always so marked and ao endaring" 
in the dog, dominates it so strongly in rabies that it will not 
injure those it loves, not even in a paroxysm of madness ; and 
even when its ferocious instincts are beginning to be manifested, 
and to gain the supremacy over it, it will yet yield obedience 
to those to whom it has been accustomed. 

6. The mad dog has not a dread of water ; but, on the con- 
trary, will greedily swallow it. As long as it can drink it -will 
satisfy its ever-ardent thirst ; even when the spasms in its 
throat prevent its swallowing, it will nevertheless plujigo its 
face deeply into the water, and appear to gulp at it. The 
dog is therefore not hydrophobic, and hydrophoUa is not a sign 
of madness in this animal. 

7. It does not generally refuse food in the early period of the— 
disease, but sometimes eats with more voracity than usual. H 

8. When the desire to bite, which is one of the oseenti^l 
characters of rabies at a certain stage, begins to manifest itself^ 
the animal at first attacks inert bodies, gnawing wood, leather, 
its chain, carpets, straw, hair, coals, earth, the excrement of 
other animals, or even its own, &c. ; and accimiidates in its 
stomach the remains of all the substances it has been tearing 
with its teeth. 

y. An abundance of sahva is not a constant symptom in 
rubies in the dog. Sometimes its mouth is humid, and some- 
times it is dry. Before a fit of madness the secretion of saliva 
is normal ; during this period it may be increased, but towards 
the end of the malady it is usually decreased. 

10. The animal often expresses u scn^^ation ol' inconvenience 
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■6r puin during the epaam in ita throat, by using its paws o 
side of its mouth, like a dog which has a bone lodged there. 

11. In "dumb madness" the lower jaw is paralysed and 
drops, leaving the mouth open and dry, and its lining mera- 
brano exhibiting a reddiah-brown hue ; the tongue is frequently 
brown or blue -colon red, one or both eyesi squint, aud the 
creature is ordinarily helpless and not aggressive. 

12. In some instances the rabid dog Tomits a chocolate or 
blood- coloured fluid. 

13. The voice is always changed in tone, and the animal 
howls or barks in quite a different fashion to what it did in 
health. The sound is husky and jerking. In "dumb mad- 
ness," however, this very important symptom ia absent. 

14. The sensibility of the rabid dog is greatly blunted 
when it is struck, burned, or wounded, it emits no cry of pain 
or sign as when it suffers or is afraid in health. It will even 
sometimes wound itself severely with ita teeth, and without 
attempting to hurt any person it knows. 

15. The mad dog is always very much enraged at the sight 
of an animal of ita own speciea. Even when the malady might 
be considered as yet in a latent condition, as soon as it sees 
another dog it shows this strange antipathy, and appears 
desirous of attacking it. This is a most important indication. 

16. It often flees from home when the ferocious instincts 
commence to gain an ascendancy ; aud, after one, two, or three 
days' wanderings, during which it has tried to gratify its mad 
fancies on all the living creatures it encountered, it often returns 
t-o its master to die. At other times it escapes in the night, 
and after doing be much damage as its violence prompts it to, 
it will return again towards morning. The distances a mad 
dog will travel, even in a short period, are sometimes very 
great. 

17. The furious period of rabies is characterised by an ex- 
pression of ferocity in the animal's physiognomy, and by the 
desire to bite whenever an opportunity offers. It always 
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prefers to attack anotlier dog, though other unimols are also 
victims. 

18. The paroxysma of fury are succeeded by periods of com- 
parative calm, during which the appearance of the creature is 
liable to mislead the uninitiated as to the nature of the malady. 

19. The mad dog usually attacks other creatures rather than 
man, when at liberty. \\Tien exhausted by the paroxysma 
and contentions it has experienced, it runs in an unsteady 
manner, its tail pendant and head inclined towards the ground, 
its eyes wandering and frequently squinting, and its mouth 
open, with the bluish-coloured tongue, soiled with dust, pro- 
truding. In this condition it has no longer the violent 
aggressive tendencies of the previous stage, though it will yet 
bite every one — man or beast — that it can reach with its 
teeth, especially if irritated. 

20. The mad dog that is not killed perishes from paralysiB 
and asphyxia. To the last moment the terrible desire to bite 
is predominant, even when the poor creature is so prostrated as 
to appear to be transformed into an inert mass.* 



Symptoms is i 



i Cat. 



The cat, like the dog, is onr life-long companion, and lives 
on terms of the closest intimacy with us in our dwellings. It 
18 also liable to contract rabies either spontaneously or by 
inoculation ; though, happily, it is rarely affected, for a rabid 
rat is even more terrible and dangerous than the dng. In fact, 
when the cat becomes mad, its tiger-hke nature is thoroughly 
awakened, and its bites are more death-dealing than those of 
the dog.t 

■ Bouley, " La Hage," p. 80. 

t In Algeria, Dr. David, of Lertinile, iaw n doj; dying of mbiea tmoimit tlia 
diiaaie t« a cat by biting it Thi> cat, in its turn, bit two peraom, who buo- 
cumbed » short time afterwank to hydrophobia. Cuts «re not nnfiroqnCTitly 
affpoted with rabieB in that country, llourher mpnlions four initnneea. three of 
which bud been caused by hites. One died ; another vws kitli-d ullcr ntLicking a 
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The fiirioua ayraptoms are preceded by precursory ngna 
which are not to be overlooked, if we wish to guard against 
serious accidonta ; though they are not so easily and exactly 
obscrvetl as in the dog, because of the different habits and 
disposition of the animal. 

At the commencement it evinces alteration of the appetite, a 
gloomy dulnoss, objectless agitation and restlessness, which is 
all the more striking as this creature is in its nature some- 
what inclined to sleep, and passes the greater part of its life 
in repose. Frequently the appetite is depraved, and there is 
thirst, with a strong tendency to bite — whit;h is somewhat 
unusual, as the cat in a domesticated condition is much more 
disposed to use its claws than its teeth. There is, then, reason 
to be suspicious when au animal of this species, contrary ta its 
ordinary habits, becomes all at once restless, offers to attack 
people without being provoked, moves about evidently without 
cause, has a tendency to keep aloof, refuses to eat or drink for 
several days, or has a depraved tasto and great thirst, and 
expresses by its attitudes and its physiognomy that there is 
something unusual affecting it. In such circumstances it ia 
not too soon to take precautions, and to become master of the 
creature by a close and sure sequestration. 

When the furious symptoms of rabies appear in tho cat, its 
great eyes sparkle with an unnatural light, and express a 
startling degree of ferocity. There is nothing more terrible 
than to see a mad cat in a cage, suya Bouley ; the mouth is 
partly open and foamy, the back arched, and the tail beating its 
flunks ; it« claws are so rigidly protnided as to cause it to walk 



man wlurmbaeqnentljr perUhed from hydrophobia ; thefiita of tho third was not 
known. Tho fourth ioiUnce wn* that of s cat at OrlfiBnivillo, whirJi communi- 
mted the diipaso, apparently without haTing been bitten itself. Atlor an 
nhsonce of nevpral days, it returned homo, and wounded tho woman who owned 
it; the latter was soon nffactod with hydrophobia and died. Tha unimal then 
disappeared, and in a few dnya after two d™d ™ti! werp found in n rtjes t of the 
town in thp folody whflre it hnd tuken refuge. Sn inw of hydnijihohia wu 
nipiii-tod from Ihii ton-n.— /J-.-nwr*. 
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with difficulty, aiid they penetrate tlic floor, lea>-mg tKd 
print there. When any one presents himself before i' 
towards him at h single bound, as high as the cage will 
as if to attack the person's face ; for this always appears to be 
the part of the body for which the mad creature has a special 
predilection when it ia at liberty. 

The rabid cat no longer knows its owner. Tamed rather 
than thoroughly domesticated, it in this condition reafisumes 
all its ferocious instincts, and freely abandons itself to them. 
In this, as in so many other respects, the cat differs widely 
from the dog. The latter is intensely devoted to its master, 
and finds in its affection for him a power sufficiently strong to 
dominate, for a comparatively long time, the fierce desires that 
rabies fatally develops in it ; rather than obey them, it wQl fly 
from its home when it can, and vent its involuntary rage on 
any one rather than those it loves. The cat will also leave the 
domestic roof when rabid, though rather through the influence 
of its savage nature than its devotion to its human companions ; 
and will retire to some obscure loft, cave, or out-of-the-way 
phiee to die. It often wanders far from home. The claws are, 
at times, more frequently brought into use than the t«eth, 
though both are unsparingly employed when the animal is 
in one of its paroxysms. As with the dog, the cat soon 
becomes haggard- looking and emaciated ; the voice becomes 
changed, and assumes a special character — hoarse, simster, 
and so disagreeable, that it is not unlike the sounds emitted 
in the midnight serenades of this creature, though the muscles 
concerned in swallowing are not so much involved as in the 
dog ; paralysis is not long in appearing, and death puts an 
end to this miserable condition in from two to four days. 



SyMrxoMs in the Fox and Wolf. 

The fox and wolf, and indeed all the wild carnivores, when 
rabid, quit their usual habitations, and have no hesitation or 
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dread in entering towns and villageB, or encountering men, 
dogs, and other creatures ; on the contrary, when these attempt 
to obstruct them, they attack in a furious fashion, biting and 
tearing them, and then pursue their course in an unsteady 
manner, appearing as if unconscious of their acts. They 
attack horses, herds, and flocks, on the roods or in meadows 
and parks, biting them usually about the head and lips ; they 
also ordinarily fly at the face of the human species. Wo have 
already observed that among these creatures rabies sometimes 
prevails on an extensive scale, without its being satisfactorily 
determined whether this extension is due to some particular 
atmospheric condition or " epizootic constitution," or to succes- 
sive transmissions by bit^s. 

If a wolf bites people or animals without attempting to 
kill and devour them, it is usually admitted that it may be 
suspected of rabies. 



Symptoms in Man. 

We will now consider the symptoms in man and those domes- 
ticated animals which receive the infecting element from the 
creatures we have just referred to. 

In many respects there is a striking similarity in the 
symptoms manifested in the hydrophobic patient and the rabid 
dog, while in others there is a wide dissimilarity. These 
resemblances and differences we will note, as we proceed to 
briefly sketch the phenomena of the disease in our own species. 

The period of incubation or latency has been already alluded 
to, and it has also been mentioned that not unfrequently iu 
man and the dog the earliest indication of approaching Indis- 
position is a sense of pain in, or near, the seat of the wound, 
extending towards the body should the injury have been 
inflicted on the limbs. If not acute pain, there is some unusual 
sensation, such as aching, tingling, burning, coldness, numbness, 
or stiffness in the cicatrix ; which usually in these circumstances 
swells, becomes of a red or lurid colour, sometimes opens up. 
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und, if yet unhealed, assumes an iinhealtby appearance, di** 
charging a thin ichorous fluid instead of pus. In the dog, as 
we have observed, the peculiar sensation in the seat of th« 
inoculation has at times caused the animal to gnaw the paiti 
most severely. 

With these local nj-mptoms, some p;eneral nervous disturbance 
IB generally experienced. Tho patient becomes dejected, morose.. 
irritable, and restless ; he either does not suspect his complaint, 
or, if he remembers having been bitten, carefully avoids men^ 
tioningthe circumstance, andscarchesforamuaement away from 
home, or prefers solitude; bright and sudden light is disagreeable 
to him;* his sleep is troubled, and he often starts up; pains 
are experienced in various parts of the body; and si^a of. 
digestive disorder are not unfrequent. 

After the continuance of one or more of these preliminaiy, 
or rather premonitory, ajTuptoms for a period varying fi^m a 

* Wo have seen that lifiht Uiinplesaant ta the rabid dof;, and caoBca it to Mek 
(lark comers and obsruro plnves. The intolcraiK^o of tho hydrophobic patient to 
the eioitemont produceil by any ahining body, or tho Budden effecla of a bright 
light, ia well known, and inaj bs ono reaaon why, in Syria and El G£jiis, tbo 
popular idsa is to keep the person affected with hydrophobia in a darkened apait> 
miMit. Dt. Jlarchal. of Cilvi, Fnnep, relates nn inBtan<!e in which this intAlei^dM 
to light revealed tho nature of the diaeaae. A friend of hia, Dr. Le Ionia, a buti 
in the Algerian nmbnlancos, waa reqnoated to proceed into the enemy'a oountiy 
by an Arab chief, who sent an escort to accompuny bim. On his arrival, ho 'vmi 
nahered into the chiefB tent, which was darkened, and found himself in 
preaence of a tall, noble-looking man, who appeared to be greatly agitat«d, bat 
yet cndeavoni'ed to give himself an air of calmness. After reciprocal nlates. 
the chief motioned that the doctor ahould have coffee, after which he showed btnt 
hia swollen hand as tho seat of the disease which had caused him to be sent for. 
ticlouis made him open hia month, and was depressing tho tongue in order to 
examine that en rit]', when at that moment an Arab enti'red tbetent, ondaitreakof 
bright light-fell upon the patient, who inttantlymade a bound baclrwarda, exhibit- 
ing the greateHtngony and trembling; all over. This was a veritable gleam ofli^t 
on the nature of the case. The chief recovered himself again, passed hii ) 
over his fac>, and smiled softly, as if to eicoae himself. The doctor, in a minata 
or two after, and in the coarse of conversation, inquired if the dogs beloni 
tohistriboworo vicious P if thny ever bit any one F and if he had ever been bitten P 
With the greatest indifference, nnd apparently without attaching the slightest 
importanne to it, the chief showed him his hand, where tliere iras to be aeei 
cicatrix of a bite, a little more than a month old. This man had no knowled^ o( 
hydrophobia. Letonis left him some opium pitla. nnd departed. In a few dnji 
aftrrwriria he Ipamed thnt the chief w!is deail. * 
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few hours to five or six days, and, though very rarely, without 
all, or even many, of them being observed, the patient becomes 
sensible of a stiffness or tightness about the throat, rigors 
supervene, and, in attempting to swallow, he experiences some 
difficulty, especially with liquids. This may be considered as 
really tlie commencement of the attack in man. 

The difficulty in swallowing rapidly increases, and it is not 
long before the act becomes impossible, unless it is attempted 
with determination ; though even then it excites the most painful 
spasms in the back of the throat, with other indescribable 
sensations, all of which appal the patient, and cause him to 
dread the very thought of liquids. Singular nervous paroxysms 
or tremblings become manifest, and sensations of stricture or 
oppression are felt about the throat and chest. The breathing 
18 painful and embarrassed, and interrupted with frequent sighs 
or a peculiar kind of sobbing movement ; there is a sense of 
impending suffocation, and of necessity for fresh air. Indeed, 
the most marked symptoms consist in a horribly violent con- 
vulsion or spasm of the muscles of the larynx and pharynx 
(gullet), by which swallowing is prevented, and at the same 
time the entrance of air to the windpipe is greatly retarded.* 

• Dr. Deroy, of BetDn-Biizachee. fiimiahea a good illniitrative cnso : "On 20th 
Starch, 1862, Ch. . . . aged thirtj- -eight yenrs. in robtiat hnulth, was slightly 
hilteti in the bauds by his dog, vhiuh disappeared from tbe haose the same day, 
and vsB tilled the nuit day in an adjoining villnge, after having:; «et uponaeveral 
dogH. Ch. . . , t«ak no prerAuttoDa with Tognrd to his wounds, which appeari?d 
to him to be insigaiiictuit. Nevertbeleea, six days aFterwards. tormented with 
the idea that his dog bad boon mad, ha came to me. The few excoriations on hii 
hands were completely cicatiiiad. I reaasuriMl him aa woU as I could, and, to 
calm hie mind, cauterised the scars and gave him a simple prwcription, being 
well persuaded that 1 had then, uufottunately, do means of averting the danger 
which ho dreaded no lees than myself. After this I lost sight of him imtil tho 
1st of May, forty-two days Subsequent to the injury. He was then seiKed with 
well-marked symptoms of hydrophobia, and died Ht two o'clock in the morning of 
the 13th, tnthu midst of crises so terrible, that, dnring the last evening, notwith- 
standing tho strait-jacket I was cinnp<tlled to put on hitn, all the articles com- 
posing his hed, to which he was firmly fixed, from tho coverlet to the pailloMc, 
were torn into fragmenU. The following are the most salient foahu^s I noted 
in the case : Intelligence dolinite; consciousness of his condition t speech 
ierking; extreme agitation i horrible difficulty in respiration, eapecinlly dnring 
UiB access; almost continual spitting; the sight of Bhininn; objects did not 
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Shuddering tremors, soraetimes almost amounting to general 
convulsions, run through the whole frame ; and a fearful expres- 
sion of anxiety, terror, or despair !e depicted on the countenance. 

The paroxysms are brought on by the slightest causes, and 
are frequently associated with an attempt to swallow liquids, 
or with the recollection of the sufferings experienced in former 
attempts. Hence, anything which suggests the idea of drink- 
ing to the patient will throw him into the most painful agita- 
tion and convulsive spasms. The morbid sensibility of the 
auditory nerves has long been known, for Ccelius Aurelianus 
cautioned practitioners, when bleeding hydrophobons persons, 
to prevent the noise or sound of the blood flowing into the basin 
being heard by them lest they should be affected by it {ne 
sonitu perculsi commoBeantur).' The sound of water poured 
from one vessel into another, the sight of liquids or of objects 
which chance to come before them, the shining surface of a 
mirror, a current of cold air, or any cold sabstance applied to 
the skin, may havo this effect. 

This is particularly observed when the patient carries water 
to his lips ; then he is seized with the terrors characteristic of 
the disease, and with those convulsions of the face and the 
whole of the body, which make so deep an impression on the 
bystanders. He is perfectly rational, feels thirsty, tries to 



appear to irritato him, but the diCBculty in Tespiration was sucli that he could 
nottolorota anj one near hira. Every tnomont ho was sajing, 'Go sway; do 
not come near me ; it is not bicauae I am afraid of biting yon ; I have no 
deaire to do ao, but yon stifle me, and prevent my breathing. Open the irindows, 
or allow mo to go out that I may rettpiro easily.' . , . The sight of waUr, wtne, 
or any other liqiiida did not produce any disagreeable effect on him, onil he toM 
UB that what tormented him vag awallowiag. I poured slowly, and at a good 
height, water from a jag into a plate within two paces of him without hia 
ohjecting. I said to him, 'If yon cannot drink out of a glass or a cap, porhaps 
you can easily do so out of a saucer.' But he answered sharply and angrily, ' I 
am not afraid of the liquid you offer mo, but how can you expect me to swallow 
water or anything else, when I cannot even swallow air ! ' Does not this reply, at 
oncesonmple, energetic, and sensible, indicate that, in this disease, the larynx and 
pharynx are equally affected with the same spuiaodic contractions ?" — Ga^tU 
del H6pilaux, June, 1B68. 

• "Afut. Morbi.p" book iii. chap. 10. 
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driok, but the liquid has no sooner touched hia lips, than he 
draws back in terror, and Bometimea exclaima that he cannot 
drink; his face expresses pain, his eyes are fixed, and his 
features contracted; his limbs shake and body trembles. The 
paroxysm lastB a few seconds, and then be gradually becomes 
tranquil ; but the least touch, nay, mere vibration of the air, 
is enough to bring on a fresh attack, — so acute is the sensibility 
of the akin in some instances. A case is mentioned by Trousseau, 
in wbicb the senses were so exquisitely exalted that the scent 
of some lilac flowers, distant about thirty metres, greatly dis- 
tressed a soldier who was hydrophobic ; and the least movement 
of the air, as by the opening of a door, made him complain of 
a disagreeable sensation, as if his face wore slapped, and caused 
him to jump up in bed. Majendie describes the case of a deaf- 
and-dumb child who heard distinctly in this stage of the disease. 
The patient, in some instances, cannot wash his hands or comb 
his hair without being at once threatened with convulsions. 

During the intervals of calm, he sometimes complains of pain 
in the stomach and of nausea; when he is actually sick, he 
vomits greenish- coloured matters. In some cases he is seized 
with sudden terror, and turns abruptly round, fancying that 
somebody calls to him ■„ and there are hallucinations of 6ig)it 
and of hearing. One patient alluded ia by Trousseau, heard 
I the ringing of bells and saw mice run about on his bed. In 
l-the dog, we have noted that it is also the victim of hallucina- 
tions ; but a special ditference between rabies and hydi'ophobia 
is in the frequent dread of water in the latter, as well as 
the hyperajsthesia of the skin and exaltation of the other 
senses. But in another particular there is a similarity. 

We have alluded to the presence, at times, of sexual desire 
on the part of the rabid dog. Since the days of lioerhaave, 
satyriasis has been noted as occasionally present in men aflected 
with hydrophobia, especially during the period of excitation ; 
indeed, Van Swioten stated that Galen mentions this symptom, 
and cases are by no means rare nowadays. Nymphomuiiia 
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has also been Bometimea wituessed in women sufiering from the 
disease, according to Trousseau. 

Another chnracteristie feature of the disease in man, is a 
copious secretion of a viscid tenacious mucus in the fauces — 
the "hydrophobic ehiver;" this the patient spits out with 
u sort of vehemence and rapidity upon everything around him, 
as if the idea of swalluwiug occasioned by the liquid induced 
this eager expidsion of it, lest a drop might pass down the 
throat. This, to a bystander, is sometimes one of the most 
striking phonomena of tho case. In the last hours preceding 
dissolution, tho paticiit's mouth is ofleii full of this mucus or 
froth, which is, in some cases, tinged with blood. The lower 
jaw would appear to bo sometimes partially paralyzed, and then 
the saliva flows from the corners of the mouth. 

Acute aud, as it were, electric shocks of pain are now and 
then felt in the region of the stomach, the back of the sech, 
and other parts of the spine. 

Tho mind is sometimes calm and collected in the intervals 
between the paroxysms, and consciousness is generally retained ; 
but, in most cases, there is more or less irregularity, incessant 
talking, excitement, and occasionally fits approaching to insanity 
come on. Not unfrequently the victim is awore of the approach 
of these attacks, and, fearful of doing injury to those around 
him, begs that he may be restrained. The mental aberration 
is often exhibited in groundless suBpicion or apprehension ol 
something extraneous, which is expressed on the face and ic 
the manner of the patient. Sometimes, on the contrary, he 
takes a curious fancy to individuals, and lavishes on them 
marks of fondness and confidence. 

In comparatively rare instances he gives way to a wild fuiy, 
like that of the dog in one of its fits of rabies ; he roars, howla, 
curses, strikes at persons near him, rends or breaks everything 
within his reach, biles others or himself, till, at length ex- 
hausted, he sinks into u gloomy, listless dejection, from which 
unolhei- Jiaroxywm rnuscs him. 
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^B Eight dKya ...... 3 casoii. 

^" Ten „ 1 caaa. 

Fifteen to twenty days . . . . fi ataet. 

Tardieu found tlie duratioa of hydrophobia not to oxceed, in 
161 oaeea, the following periods : — 

34C3UKM 2dayg. 

98 „ 4 „ 

»24 „ 6 „ 

2 7 .. 

2 8 » 

I caeo 9 „ 

In Algeria the Diean duration of the confirmed disease ia from 
three to four days ; but it may in rare coses extend to t«n. 

In ninety instances reported by Professor Bouley, death 
occurred in seventy-four duiing the first four days, the largest 
portion of these being in the second and third day. In only 
sixteen coses was life prolonged beyond the fourth day. This 
inquiry, adds the Professor, establiahea the fact that now, a» 
always, death has been the inevitable termination of rabid 
accidents ; and that the unfortunate individuals who have been 
ita victims have passed through those dreadful moral and phy- 
sical tortures which fully explain and justify the t«rror that 
the bare idea of hydrophobia inspires among persons in all 
grades of life. 

» Diagnosis in Man. 

When hj'drophobia is fully developed, its peculiar symptoms 
are so strilting and characteristic that it cannot bo contbunded 
with any other disease. Those maladies which it most closely 
resembles are hysteria, and tetanus or " locked-jaw," In hysteria 
the difficulty of swallowing is present, but none of the other 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Though tet-anus is the disease 
which, in some of its features, approaches nearest to that under 
consideration, yet the distinction between them is very marked. 
The spasm of the muscles is more continued in tetanus, leas remit- 
ting, and never intermitting. The jaw is usually much in motion 
in hydrophobia, in the frequent attempts to clear the mouth 
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and throat from the peculiar tenacious mucus ; in tetanua it is 
fixed. Tetanus is rarely attended with aversion to liquids ; on 
the contrary, the bath is grateful ; nor are the tetanic paroxysms 
increased by the sight, hearing, or touch of fluids. Also, tetanas 
makes its appearance usually at a much earlier period after the 
infliction of the injury. Physiologically, while tetanus is a dis- 
ease of the true spinal system of nerves, hydrophobia involves 
the brain also, as evinced by the disorder of intellectual function 
and special sense, even early in the disease. Further, the two 
diseases differ greatly in their mode of induction. Tetanus in 
the traumatic cuses (arising from an injury) is caused by 
irritation of a nerve, and by disease of the spinal marrow in 
those which are idiopathic (without any injury). Hydrophobia 
is the result of a specific poison introduced into the circulation, 
and thence afiecting the nervous system as a poison would. 
While in tetanus the stimulus which excites the paroxyamit 
operates through the true spinal cord, in hydrophobia it is 
often conducted from the ganglia of special sense, or even from 
the brain; so that the sight or sound of fluids, or even the idea 
of them, occasions, equally with their contact, or with that of a 
current of air, the most distressing convulnions.* 

Though tetanus may be attended with a profuse secretion of 
mucus or saliva, there is not present the characteristic hydro- 
phobic maimer of excreting these fluids. 

There is a peculiar hysterical aflectiou, or mental hydro- 
phia, as Dr. Trousseau named it, which simulates the malady, 
and is brought on by emotion on seeing hydrophobic individuals, 
through fear of the disease, or, in nervous people, on hearing u 
description of real coses of it. Dr. Michie, of tihuughai, 
informs me that when rabies was prevalent there in 18tJ7, he 
was called up one night to attend a young man, who assured 
him that he had been unable to drink fluids since the pre- 
vious at'ternoon, and who looked excited and haggard. By 
impresaiug upon him that the dillicully was imaginary, iho 
• AitkBn,"Sci(.-ni.i. miiU'iwlu'uorMuJiLinr,'' v..l. i. p. 7:^:. 
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doctor succeeded in getting hira to drink some soda-water, 
and his hj-drophobia soon disappeared,' 

In this imaginary malady there is only dysphagia, or diffi - 
ciilty in swallowing, and no general convulsions, — the spasm 
affecting the pharynx alone, while tlie breathing goes on with 
regularity. The sudden invasion of the complaint, generally 
coming on through the person recalling to mind, or hearing 
the relation of, a case of true hydrophobia, and the duration of 
the dysphagia over four days without any more urgent symptom 



' Dr. TronsBoau rolateB the two fallowing ex&mplei of thii paeuda-Iiydrophobuk 
■ " In the spring of 182B, I wag engaged with my coUeagne ftt the Academy, 
M. Loblanc (veterinarj' surgGcm, Pnrii), and I>r. Ramon, in invostiguting the rot 
disease which was rife among the eheep of the Sologae. He had juit inoculated 
with the diaaaae three hundred sheep, belonging to M. Joupitre, mayor of ths 
department. WliiLit talking of virulent diseaeea in genem.!, this gentleman told 
UB that he had been affected with hydrophobia. A farm dog had tried to hit^hia 
arm, and about the same lime it bad bitten a good many beasts, which died of 
rabies. A few months afterwards, on Easter Sunday, after service, and at a 
breukfost at which oyecy one hnd done his beat to make np for the rigid absti- 
neoce of the past Lent, M. Joupitre exclaimed suddenly that he was seized with 
hydrophobia. He could not ent or drink any more, and was already beginninf; 
to rave, when his wife, who only boliovod thut ho had eaten loo mnch, porauaded 
him to tickle his throat with his Gngers. The advice woa good, for copious sick- 
Dess was biouf^ht on by the manccuvre, and nothing more was said about hydro- 
phobia. That same year I happened to relate M. Joupitre's case to a presiding 
judge in ehamhers, who, in hi» turn, told me that he also had once bolioved iiim- 
■elf tfl bo seiaed with hydrophobia. He nsod to go out riding frequently, and a 
sporting dog, which gonerully accompanied htm, often jumped to liok the hand 
with which ho held his whip. During one of these rides they met a Bock 
of sheep, after which the dog mn, biting all those he conld catch. The animal 
still hoard and obeyed his oaii, but it had a strange aspect. Again it ran after, 
and bit dogs, cows, and oxen, and lustly swam across a river ; a few hours 
later it died. A short time after this, the judge hoard that many of the beasts 
that hod been bitten by his dog had perished of rabies. This news alarmed 
him, because he recalled to mind that on the same day the dog had 
lii?ked his right hand several times. On examining this hand, he found seraral 
small scars on it, and, seized with terror, ho no longer dared touch water to 
share himself, and fully believed he had hydrophobia. A medical msn, who 
was sent tor from Orleans, tried in vain to calm his fears ; far acveial days ho 
was excited and delirious. At last, being told otbt and over again that penoni 
Boiaed with the disease died very rapidly, and that he could not, therefore, be hydro- 
phobic, since his dread of water dated already ten days bock ; and after reading 
io hooks about the dumtion of confirmed hydrophobia, he allowed himself to b« 
persuaded, and his dread of water vanished as soon as he became convinced that 
he woidd have died long ago if he had been infocteil," 
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appearing, are amply sufficient to charactorise the affection, 
and to enable the patient's medical adviser or friends to per- 
suade liim that he is suffering from mere nervous symptoms, 
which will vanish as soon as he ceases to fear. 

Cases have been recorded of what were believed to be outbreaka 
of spontaneous hydrophobia in man, and which, certainly, so 
far as the descriptioa of the symptoms goes, and the fatal 
results, appear to have resembled very closely the transmitted 
disease. But inoculation sometimes takes place in such an 
obscure manner, that one would almost doubt whether these 
instances were not due to the introduction of the contug;ioiu 
element. At any rate, we have no proof that a virus was 
generated in these outbreaks, and cannot accept them aa be- 
longing to the malady we are now considering ; which is due 
to inoculation with the poison of a rabid auimal, and which 
ought to be distinguished from the spontaneous malady by 
some such name as toxko-rabies — a designation proposed by 
Baumes, — or virulent fn/dropfiobia. 

Maniacs also sometimes evince a dread of liquids, and refuse 
to drink, according to Trousseau, Like all persons suffering 
from hydrophobia in the second stage, they are exceedingly 
agitated and loquacious, and have hallucinations; but they 
never have general rigors and spasmodic convulsions. They 
are, besides, delirious on all subjects, whilst a rabid individual 
retains all his reason, although he may occasionally have tran- 
sient hallucinations. He is anxious to get well, and, believing 
that hia complaint is merely due to his inability to drink, he 
submits to any treatment ; and onco the paroxysm of excite- 
ment is over, he allows a strait-jacket to bo put on him without 
offering the least resistance. A maniac faas lost his reason ; in 
hydrophobia, on the contrary, as Boerhoave stated long ago, 
even in the last stage of the disease, the patient retains his 
firmness and common sense, and requests the persons about 
him to keep some distance from him, because he dreads lest he 
should communicate bis complaint to them. 
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Indeed, it is not possible to mistake hydrophobia for any 
other malady, or to doubt its existence when it is present ; for 
if, during the stage of incubation, doubts and fears may exist, 
all unoertainty cornea to an end when the disease really appears. 
The muscular debility complained of in many cases, the restless 
sleep out of which the patient starts up, his continual fidgeti- 
ness, his suspicious breathing, bis sadness and search after 
pleasure, and then bis love of solitude, must awaken terrible 
fears in the physiciaa : especially if there be no moral causes or 
organic lesions to satisfactorily account for these symptoms. 
The intense thirst, and general muscular pains and rigors, which 
might at iirst be ascribed to some grave febrile aifection, are 
tbllowed by a symptom that is almost pathognomonic of 
hydrophobia — namely, a audden difficulty in BWuUowing liquids, 
water in particular. When there is complete inability to 
drink, and when this dysphagia is immediately succeeded by 
tremor on the patient carrying some liquid to his lips, all 
illusion is dispelled, and it becomes clear that he is under the 
fatal influence of the virus of rabies. 
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[owever much the symptoms of rabies may vary in the 
limals not naturally liable to it, but to which it has been 
transmitted by wounds inflicted by the dog, cat, fox, or wolf, 
the same nervous derangement and excitability are nevertheless 
predominant, and many of the symptoms are analogous and 
referable to the same morbid changes. 

The commencement of rabies in the horse is marked by rest- 
lessness ; biting at the seat of injury, as if it itched ; changing 
its position frequently ; starting suddenly as if frightened ; 
much more susceptible to external influences than usual, and 
very irascible ; the eye is more sensitive to light, the gaze is 
fixed ; the pupil, in the majority of cases, is dilated ; the ears 
are moved as if the animal heard strange sounds, and it appears 
to be the victim of mental httUucinutious. Venereal desires 
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in the mare and stallion are generally considerably aa^ 
mented. The latter has priapism frequently, and neighs in a 
harsh tone, while the former stands with it-s hind legs wide apart, 
and shows signs of "horsing." As the disease progresses, cuta- 
neous quivering ia observed, which is soon followed by convul- 
eiona ; loss of appetite and difficulty in swallowing are frequently 
noticed. During the paroxysms, the animal kicks viciously, 
and bites ao furiously at any objects in its way, that soraetimea 
its teeth, and even jaws, are broken. It will even bite its own 
body. The respiration becomes accelerated, and the voice 
hoarse and unpleasant. There is rarely much salivation. 

The duration of the paroxysms, which are generally excited 
by the presence of a dog, is variable, and in the remissions 
the animal more or less regains its factdties, but ia weak aud 
exhausted. The succeeding tits are usually more intense, and 
the intervals shorter. The horse rapidly becomes enervated 
and sinks ; towards the close, paralysis of the hinder extremi- 
ties ensues, and it then ordinarily maintains the recumbent 
position. From the second to tlie fourth or sixth day after the 
appeoTimce of the first symptoms, it perishes in a convulsive 
paroxyBm.* 

• Tha following interesting ca«os ace hero notedBS eiiimplesof tabiei in tie horse. 
"Oq the lllstUiLy, 1S69, a heavy draught hone, fuutteen yeimold, van admitted 
to the clinic of the Lyons VetoriDory School. On the S9th of the previotu 
Harcb, while drawing a light cart, it wai attacked in the street by a bulldog, 
which sproDg at its face, and inflicted two Htes — one on the inner, tha other at 
the outer surface of lie upper lip. The dog, which appeared to lie a wnndercc 
without a maater, waa immediately kiUed, and its body conveyed to the school, 
when it was found to have been suQeiing from rabies. The horse itself was con- 
ducted to the school, and the two wounds made by the fangs of the dog were 
cauterised deeply by a red-hot iron, on hour and a half after Ihtir injlicliaa. Two 
months passed away wjtliout anything unusual being observed, and the animal 
workod aa usual nntil the 3Dth of Itlay, when all at once, and without any assign- 
able cause, it became irritable. It was then remarked that its mouth was fbamjr, 
the eyes brilliant and a little haggard'-Iooking, and that at tiniei it was so rest- 
le«B as to give rise \a the idea that it was auffcring from fo/i'c. It was therefore 
led to its BtabIc,intliB hope that these colicky symptoms would disappear; for no 
one Ihonght of the accident on the 'iSth March. The next day, however, the 
symptoms, instead of disappearing, were aggravated, and fearing a brain affec- 
tion, it waa now sent to the school to be treated. On its arrieal there, il was in 
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In November, 1870, a case occurred at Hudderafield, York- 
shire, in which the s3rniptomB were unusual liveliness when in 



an extreme itato of oicitcment, an if it bnd been terrililf frightened ; the eyes 
were Bpnrlcliiig, reetleEi, 4nd haggaid, and the eon contioaallj in motion. It 
irtu nerer quiet for a momeot \ ovcrythttig around it appealed to distuTh or 
frighten it, and it snorted loudly. The month naa filled with a frothj sniiva 
that escaped by the commissurea of tbe lips ; the jawa were moved inoesaantly in 
a champing &ahion. At iolerTolB it widely opened its moutb, as if to yawn, 
when it modo a dull, hoarse, guttuntl Bound. Tb«n it shuok its hcid frum side 
b) (ride, as if it hod something unpleasant in its throat 1 at the stiine time it pawed 
violently with its fore foot. Placed in a stall and seciirc^d, it at flnt sprang bac^k, 
tis if sloctled by aomething before it< then opened its mouth and emitted the 
peculiar sound already mentioned, and ittnick the ground violently with its 
fore feet, but without tearing it up. It soon appeared to recover &om ito 
fear, approached the part to which it was ultached, on which it placed its noan, 
and then commenced to rub thia region of tta head energetirally, as if it eipo- 
rienced there— the seat of the injury — u violent itching, A handful of forage 
oiffered to it was seized with couTuIaivu haste, and lOBstiDated and swallowed 
without any apparent dilEculty. On a puilful of water being presented, it 
approached it with fear, snorting and snuffing in a very loud manner. After 
a few momenta' hesitation, it plunged its notie in it and swallowed some mouth- 
fula without manifesting any pain or dilGculty. Then it sprang back, widdy 
opening itfl mouth and pawing with ita foot. A stick being held before it was 
seized in ita teeth and crushed. The sight of a dog placed in front of it did not 
CBUto much diaturhuaco ; it smelled onergetically at it, but without attempting lo 
do it any harm, llie skin was covered with perspiration; the pulse frequent 
and hard (lifty per minute) ; the respiration aoceleiated (thirty per minuto) ; the 
loins were insensible to prDEiture by the flngcni. After a short period, the 
symptoms became momentarily eiaggerated, either spontaneously, or tluough 
Ihcinfluonte of some eitemul excitation; these eiacerbations were separated by 
inlerv&ls of relative calmness. It was rcmarlied, however, that those intervals 
became more and more brief, while the paroxysms became more frequent and 
serious. During their existence, the patient at times seized, with a kind of 
fury, the border of the Uumiqmt to which it woa tied between ita incisor 
teeth, and rubbed it so viciously as to make a deep groove. 

These symptoms persisted during the night, and the next morning it was 
found that the horse, biting cooktantly in the same place, had made a lurga 
irregular cavity in the tourniquet. At five o'clock in the moruing (Ist June), the 
animal, completely oxhauHtod by suffering, fell down, struggled and plunged 
nulently for two hours, and died in the midst of fngbtfu] convolBiona at seven A.u. 

This caao is noteworthy from the period of incubation— sixty-five daj s— beiug 
accurately ascertained ; &om the fact that cauterisation of the wounds within it 
alkort period atlur their inllicdon did not prevent the appeamnceof the malady, — 
showing that, to be safe, not an iuttunt must be lost ia destroying the ^-irus; 
the prominent symptoms were those of mrebral excitatioii, with fear or fright, 
H tendency to bite or gnaw, and the manifestation of intense pmrilis iu the 
seat of the injury. The horse had nailhor ft horror of liquids, nor was it 
iuipossibla fur it to swallow them : though there was a certain degree of fear on 
oU'ering it tlw pill, and i>vrhHp» pain in doglutjiion, as evidenced by the 
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liamess, soon succeeded by violent trembling, and fury, during 
which it knocked tbe stable window out. When tlie breast or 
flanks were touched, the animal screamed. It seized the groom 



movomenla of the h^i, which took plan) a 
nevertheleM, were alBo produced at othet t 
far as TnanldDd was concemod, bat not riciouB; M it did not kich or bite whan 
any one wan examining it. The oourse of the iliseaie waa very rapid, the animal 
BQCViUDbifiK through nerroua exhaiution, and perhaps also by asphyxia, in 
forty-flight hourt after the appeatanto of tho flnt symptouia.— Johtwi/ dt Mid, 
ViUrinairc dt Lynn, 1809, p. 641. 

ITie easea reported by Zuhn. of the Vienna Vatyrinary School, are perhaps 
■till mora intcreating, w fur aa the aj-mptomnlology ia conoumed. 

A dog bulonging to b carman, after biting aevenil pigB and nnotlier dog, 
entered its owuvr'a stable during tlio night of the 20—30 Mcptumbur, 1867, 
-whure it was captured the following dny, and conveyed in a earring* t« the 
hospital of the Veterinary Uchool. It wan there recognised oi affected with 
tabiea, from which malady it soon died. On his return, the owner remarked 
that one of his horses waii wounded on tho right thigh. This horae — a ^Iding, 
asren years old — was immediately sent to be taken care of at tho Vcterinai; 
School. A minute e-tamination of the woands showed that they were produced 
bydoghitos; thcii depth extended to the cellular tisaue, and the surface woa 
covered with coagrulatcd blood. Ailor being well cleaned, they were at once 
cauteriEed with quick-lime. The following day, some snporticial wounds, covered 
with blood, were disoovervd in the right nostril; these were treated like the 
others. The (ArmBn, having inepccl«d all hia hones, sent three more to the 
achool on the 1st of October. One of these had a superficial wunnd on the right 
■houldtrr, covered with coagulnted blood ; but it coutd not be asserted that Ihla 
bad been caused by the dog ; it was therefore dressed with the qaick-lime, and the 
horse was sent bwk lu the proprietOT. The second animal — a mare, twelve years 
old — had a deep, purtly-tom wound on the right lip of the vulva, and was kept 
at the school. The third was a gelding aged six yeara; it had also a deep woond 
on the heel of the left bind foot. Those two animaU were submitlul to the 
■ame treatment as the SiKt two. The cauterisations with the quick-lime were 
repeated whenever the eschar fell off ; this was also carried out in the horse that 
had been sent back to the pnptictor ; on the Sth October, the Uum horses 
recsived into the hospital were, by permission of the police, retumoj to tha 
owner, on the undcTBtonding that they should bo kept in a sopamte stiibte and 
flxdunvcly employed fur short journeys. 

On the 16th of November, forty-seven days after the bil^', the mare was again 
brought to the hospital of tho school. According to the proprietor, this imimal 
fell in drsoght the previous evening, and since Iheo she walked nnstuadily. On 
inspection, (eeblenDM was only manifest in the lumbar region, and on the !6th in 
the joinbi of the posterior limbs. On the 17th it could no longer stand, tho 
posterior eitramitiea being paralysed, and it wiw neceasary to remove tho fiuces 
and uTiDB. The pulse was raised to fifty -six pulsatious per minnte ; one-half the 
Mtion of fbiage was eaten, and noQiiiig abnormHl was noticed in drinkiug. The 
pulse was the same on ths 18th ; the animal was tranquil, though it ground its 
teeth, and on sovenl occasioni tried to hits the student who was ministering to 
it. Udirdonthu 3<Hh. The hlood wst Mi^vk, thick, nnd not ronsulated ; 1h* 
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by the shoulder with its teeth, and would not release him until 
beaten off by another man. In the paroxysm, it tore its cloth- 
ing, which was removed with difficulty and danger. No sooner 

Bpinal cord was greatly softoned, and thu Bplef n offered chanLctere of an acute 
iaflammRtioD. 

On the l*th DecBmbGC, eeTanty-aii dajB afer the bite, the horse that had been 
wounded on the right thigh was brought to the hospital. The drirBr said that 
it was quite veil until the 13th December, when it began to show togs of appe- 
tite. On the morning of the 11th, it alM refused a portion of its ration, and, 
contrary to ita habits, snapped at the neighbouring bonca ; on which it was ted to 
the school at eight a.m. It was put in a strong tooso-box. At the seat of the 
bites in tbe thigh and nodtril were dry cicatrices ; the pulse was fifty-six, and the 
respirations irregular and nninbering twenty-four per minute. Psrcussion 
of tike cheat did not reveal anything ahnormal, but auscultation discovered a 
trepitant sound. The muoons meoihrane of the mouth was foul, and that cavity 
was Blled with foam. The animal often grounil its teeth, flexed iln knees several 
times, and fell down in a quarter of an hour after being put into Ilie box ; it made 
some straggles:, and after some difficulty it got ap again. While standing, it 
appeared to b6 v«ry attentive, moved lis eara frequently, and passad macb orine, 
but with regularity. When the box door was oponod, it neighed with unaltered 
voic« ; at the approach of any one it prepared to kick, pat hack its ears, and tried 
to bite. From time to time it pnwed the ground with the right fore leg, and 
rested sotnetimet on one, sometimes on the other posterior limb ; then it bent 
its koees, and at last fell on the left side. The increasing weakness of its hind 
quarter* prevented its rising; while it lay, aad during ita efTorta to rise, it« 
teeth continued to be ground; it pushed with its head against the floor on 
which its mouth rested, and bit at the soil and litter ; at length it rose again. 
The falls became more frequent, and were repented at closer intervals, whUa 
riling became more difficult. While it was standing, the rrspiistion was quicker 
and more irregular than during the decubitiu; sweat covered the body; the 
bread that was offered to it whs seieed with avidity, but mastication was slow 
and swallowing difficult. It would not drink the water put before it, but amused 
itself by laving its mouth in it. The difficulty in moving the hind quartere 
incrtased, and the animal stood stretched out ; the eye was hiiggaid, the con- 
junctiva greatly injected, and the cornea sb'ghtly opaqne. The grinding of the 
t«eth persisted, as well as the flexing of the knees. At ten o'clock, the horse 
fell for the fifth time, attempted sevenil timel to roll and to rise, but in vain. It 
seized the skin of the right knee with ita teeth, folding it up and holding it ; at a 
later period, it grasped the right (bro arm between its jaws and held it so for 
half an hour. The respiration became irregular, very quick, and jerking; all the 
body was Covered with an abundant perspiration, and a targe quantity of foam 
ran from the mouth. At half-paat ten. the animal sprang up, remained tranquil, 
but went down in a few minutes on the right nde. It tried ognin to roll and 
get up, and continued to bite the ground and its fore legs. It remained in this 
condition until mid-dny, when a calm supervened — the foam came from its 
mouth in streams, it appeared quit« paralysed, the respiration became stertorous, 
and at length it succumbed at half-post one. 

On the loth December, seventy-seven days after the bite from the mad dog, at 
three in tbe atlenioon, the third hone, which bod been bitten in the heel, wa* 
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was this taken away than it commenced to tear its own body, 
etrUdng violently with its fore legs against a manger. After a 
while it seized this manger, which was a strong one, with ita 
teeth, tore it away from its fixtures, and shook it " as a dog 
would shake a rat ;" then rushed into the next stall, where it 

t&koQ to Uie hospital, and put in n Btmng loosA-boi. This aDimol, ainoe it waa 
bitl«ii, ullhough iu good health, wna not so familiar ub before. On thta day * 
great weakuosB vaa manifeBted in the hind qiuuiera, and while being Bbod it 
fell. On admisBion to the hospital, the regpirationa were (rom lixteen to tventy 
{HiT rainuto, and the pulse forty-four to forty-eight. The membrane of tho 
mouth waa pale, bot, and dry. The »"'f"l repidly detourod anv-half of 
the ration put before it, di«ak reguluTly, waa very «eiuitive to the tonch, 
eipeciiilly about the throat, often flexed the knees, relieved altomatcly the poa- 
terior membera, manifcatod pain on presBure to the loins, and the hind quarten 
■KDyed from side to side in walking. The neit day, the IStb, theru was tio 
change. The Beniiibility in the dcatrii of the wound in the hind teg wai vary 
great; tho animal often essayed to mictumte. but only a small quantity was voided. 
It ate and drank regularly. On Ihtt Wtb, however, it did not eat all ita food, 
and the respirations were thirty-six and the pulsations Bfty-siz per minute. Tba 
hsrso was very atteoliTe and iU ean kept moting in a very lively nuuiner. Haa- 
tication was ^ow, and deglulitiun difHi^ull. On the ISth, at eight o'clock, Iha 
patient lay down fur the liiBt time, but soOD arose again after sereiBl attempta. 
' Thu weakness of tho hind quorlen had increiuied, the faeces and urine were oflen 
expelled with difficulty, and always in small quantities. The oye was sometimes 
haggtkn], the conjoDctiva injected, and the hone ground ita twth while eating, 
and towards the ovening it tried to bite those who, having attended it, were 
leaving it. On tho I9th, Ihe paralyws of the hind quarters was diminished, and 
it would allow none to approach it ; it reared against the wall of tho box. and 
when hay WHS put in the muiger by means of a shovel, it darted suddenly at 
this instrumont and hold it between its incisor teeth ; in the saiuo mannur, wilhjta 
eaieback, it endeavoured to seize any onewhoapproacbodit. llie pieces of bread 
that werothrovmto it from a distance were snatched ap with avidity, masticated, 
and swallowed. It rufiised water, and fiercely gnawed the bucket. Restlesaneis 
came on towards midnight, and the body was soaked in punpiiation. At (bur 
o'clock in tbo morning, it fell down for the lost time, and expired. The fourth 
hone remained healUiy.^(Ei(fn'iicAi«A< YirrltljahtetKkriJt fir WitKi\Kkafllicht 
FtttriineritntJi, vol. xxi. 

In 1S71, a horse which hod lii<en bitten some time before by a dog supposed to 
be mad, was brought to tho hoapiloloftho Boyal Veterinar; CoU^e at Berlin. It 
had bven suOeting from on uncootroUablo propensity to bite not only men and 
other animals, but any hard substance it encountered, and oten ila own body ; 
by which it had severely injured its mouth and broken soveial of its tsetb. 
After its admission to the hospital, this propensity was manifestod iu the most 
violent manner in fits, preceded by remarkable convulsive movements ; after 
which it would fall suddenly, and remain for a time perfectly motionless, 
becoming gtaduallj weaker alter each attack. It had refused food for two days, 
and died without a struggle on the evening uf the day on which it was 
admitted.— &i(jfAiT/>/>"'^''""""*'"'* 
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demolished the manger in the same manner. " Then he knocked 
the boarding down which separated the two stalls, and rushed 
about the stable worrying everything he came near, every now 
and then stopping to paw with hia fore leg, and tearing at it 

with hia teeth."* 

Diagnosis in the Hokbe. 

The history of the caae will, in this animal, as in others, 
prove of service in establishing a diagnosis. The only disease 
with which it might be confounded by the inexperienced is 
inflammation of the brain (phrenitis) and paralysis. The 
furious symptoms occurring in paroxysms, with no loss of 
consciousness ; as well as the methodical manner with which 
the animal commits its depredations, and its antipathy to dogs, 
will distinguish this from the first-named disease, while the 
same symptoms will diatinguish it from paralysis. 

Symptoms in the Cow. 

The symptoms of rabies in the cow are analogous to those 
observed in the horse. Loss of, or depraved appetite ; prostra- 
tion ; great restlessness ; increased escitabQity ; muscular 
tremblings ; a flow of saliva nearly constantly from the mouth ; 
exaltation of the sexual desires, especially in the bull; difficulty 
in swallowing ; and the manifestation of disagreeable sensations 
in the seat of the wound, as well as hallucinations, are the first 
signs ; though sometimes the commencement is very insidious. 
During the paroxysms, the eyes are staring, brilliant, haggard- 
looking, and injected ; the pupils are dilated ; the mouth hot and 
foamy ; and the voice is changed to a dull hoarse sound. The 
animals are very excited, bellow frequently, agitate their jaws, 
paw with the fore feet, throw behind them the earth or their 
litter ; they fall down, roll about, or try to get away from 
their fastenings. There are tremblings and twitohings of the 
I Thfl Vttmsurisn, vol. iliii, p. 918. 
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mueolea ; in the cow, the secretion of milk is suspended ; and 
irequently there is a disposition to attack other animals and 
people. They strike with their boms —or their forehead if th^ 
have no horns — at obstacles in tbeir way ; and with such fuiy 
that the boms arc often fractured, and the forehead a mam of 
extravasated blood. They do not always, however, seek to 
strike with tbeir boms, and very rarely attenapt to bite. They 
sometimes jump on other cattle in a frenzy, if at large. The 
appetite is nearly always lost, and rumination entirely ceases J 
the appetite, wben present, is often depraved ; the faces, at 
first expelled at long intervals and in small quantity, become 
at a later period liquid, and are often passed involuntarily. At 
other times tbo expulsive efiTorts are so great that the rectum 
is protruded. 

Emaciation becomes extreme, and, finally, paralysis of the 
posterior extremities ensues. The cattle then He, are incapable 
of getting up, and perish in a profound coma." 

* The Auftriui Military VcterinDrv Rnrgdon, FiaU, reports that od the 18th 
July, ISGS, Jowf UeiH^evip, of Joscftbol, obwrvod ono of his cows, nged five 
years, rofuBing its food and drink, frequently bellowing, and discorered that the 
lacteal aeeretioD had dimtnialied, irhila the animal had beoomo very irritable. Oa 
the Slst, when liait^d by the TeteriiiHry Burgeon, il watt oitromely reatlees; the 
ornlar globes, protruding &am the orbita, were ali);htly injected, thf noetril* dilated, 
the eai* in ranatont motion, and the fianln retracted: a viicid saliva Sowed ftmntha 
moutli ; no nppetite ; the lacleai vecietion aupproMed \ the vnlvn tumiSed ; the 
eicretion of fa'ceo and urine ftequenlly mude. but in smnll qunntity ; the oicre- 
menla were hard and ilimy ; at thn night of the houie-dog it waa eery agitated, 
bellawed in a hoaiw voice, and sprang at it. There woa no wound Or cicatrix 
visible on it« body, and no one knew haw or when the row bad ht^n bitten. On 
the 23rd July, it wsb lying, the eyea apBrkling and haggard, the oonjunctivm 
iujected, the hair erect, an Hbundant raliTatioQ. and the general condition had 
become oneof emaoiatian. The animal tried to uvoid the light, refuaed food, bat 
dntnk plenty of water, though it swallowed with difficulty; it arose several 
timea. hut only to fall down again, and trembled all oier. The presence of tbtt 
houae>dc^ excited its fury, and made it bellow innjerking. hoarse tone; but it 
did not seejt to bite or eliike, It was killed. — (Etlerrtici. Vi*rtt()akni, fir 
Vittrinarkutuh, vol. ixi- 

A nbid dog had been caut^ht by a groom, who was ignnnnt of ita condition, 
and who intperfeotly secured it by a chain to the ring of a manger in a btulding 
where k ntunber of oalvea and shivp were confined. During the night it broke 
looM, and repeatedly bit leveral of the sjiimals. A goat among the number 
«acapedbyjaminngiipon some empty pnckages.at a coDsider«bl« height beyond 
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■The duration of the disease in the bovine species seldom 
exceeds from four to seven days ; and, as in other creatures, 
the termination is always fatal (Roll). 

Diagnosis in the Oow. 
The nervous disturbance that Bometimes marks the com- 
mencement of "cattle plague" (rinderpest) in cattle offers a 

the rwcb of the dog, and b small calf was protected bj creeping beneath tbe 
manger. Of the nnmber. four calvea and two sheep were bitten ; but a^ one of 
the fonner hod auataiued a compound fracture of the fore leg, it was deetroyed. 
The others were kept under observation. fVenty-three days afterwards, a calf 
exhibitod an inordinate desire far water, but experienced a diffliiultf in swallow- 
Jng. The appetite and ruminatioo were eusponded, and diarrhcea set in. Saliva 
flowed profusely f"»° th" mooth, and tho animal regarded the morements of a 
stick or piece of paper held towards it with 'dia most intense watchfulness, and 
afWc a tims would rush violently at it. Twenty-G^e days afl«r being bitten, a 
second calf became afiected, and about the same time one of the sheep — a ewe ; 
in a few more days the third oalf and the second sheep — a ram. The first calf 
exhibited tho most perfect qaietude whan any person stood near it ; but when le(t 
•lone it bellowed furiously, and, as fur as the chain would allow, it mauated the 
manger or stall partition, or would sometimes jump with all feet at once from the 
ground to a considerable height, aod fall helptissly on the ground, lying a f^ 
■econds upon one side, am! rising with dilGculty after sHvoral ineSectnal attempts. 
The second and third animals were considerably more viciotis ; tbey would kick 
and run at all persona who approached them. Their loud bellowing became con- 
stant and annoying, and, in tbo end, differed little from the braying of an asi. 
.... It is to be particularly remarked that the womids inflicted by the rabid 
dog had in every case healed ap ; but, contemporaneously with the Bist sigiu of 
rabies, loss of appetite and difficulty in swallowing. &0., there arose such an 
intolerable itebing or irritation in the parte, that tbe animaJs commenced to mb 
them violenlly against tbe nearest object, until tbey were raw and bleeding. 
(Armatage, " Clater's Cattle Doctor," p. 453.) During the epiiooty of rabies in 
LancaHhite in 1869, Mr. Worthington, veterinary surgeon, of Wigan, reported 
four cases of the disease transmitted to cattle. On Sonday, November !8th, ha 
was called to inspect a heifer, two years old, and in calf, which had been 
observed to be dull and to separate &om the herd in the field on the preceding 
Thursday. On the Friday, the owner's attention waa again attracted to it by 
observing its face and horns covered with soil \ it waa then labouring under great 
excitement, had a wild and startled look, bellowed frequently, and Od-asioDally 
charged furiously at its companions ; a great change was also observed in the 
abdomen, which presented an extremely hollow — almost emaciated — appearance, 
u if it had been starved. It was placed io a loose-box, and the excitement and 
restlessness were almost conduoous. The creature was ever on the alert, and 
would instantly charge at any one who entered. A Ini^ quantity of frothy 
saliva hung from tbe lips, and the bellowing was almost incessant. All food waa 
refused, but the thirst waa great, and when gruel Or water was supplied eager 
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certain analogy to the eyinptoina of rabies in that 
fits of delirium that now and 



imal. The 
a ui uv-iiiiuui tuiii.uuiT auu again appear in that disease, as well 
the great depression and apothy, and the unsteady gait, hare 

attempts ware mndc to drink, but swallowing was impoesible. On Mandfty, the 
wild eicitemont had Klmoflt camplGteljr subsided, and whs succeeded by com- 
parative quietude and extreme eihauBtion. The eyes hud a peculiarly ansiouai, 
bat watchful, look ; the pulse was slow aad fceljle ; and the debility was bo great 
tliat the cow ootild scarcely walk, though it manifested much anxiety to escape 
Irom coDfiuemeut. The thirst continued undiminished, and on a bucket of Krti«l 
being presented, the poor beast eagerly pliinged its nose in it, and made repeHted, 
but vain. eSbrls to drink, the liquid at each attempt returning by the nostrils. It 
rapidly aaok dnriag the day, and died early next maruing ; but its i^stlosanoaa 
only diminished with the fitst- failing; atrength, and wbh observable to the hwt. 
TbroughoQt the diseaae there was little or no action of the bowel*, and every- 
thing except fluids was peniatently refused from the commoncoment. 

The second cose was a two-year-old heifer, in calf. The owner had noticed it 
first from its strange appearance and conduct in the field ; it looked remarkably 
hollow, and instead of grazing with the other cows, stood with head erect, 
looking wildly towards various parts of the meadow, apparently intently 
watching some imaginary object. It would stand io thig way until its com' 
panion! hod grazed some distance, when it would walk up amongst them, and 
again reinme its attitude of suspicions watchfulness. As yet there was no desire 
to do mischief and throughout the diseaae it would permit any of its companiona 
to approach; but on the following day it made a fierce attack on some young 
r^lvOB, and became perfectly furious on seeing a dog which was kept at the farm 
for the purpose of driving cattle to and from pasture, and towards which it had 
never before displayed any indication of animosity. At length it manifested 
Fuch alarming symptoms of violeneo that it had to bo secured. Before entering 
the place whore it was, the owner advised Mr. Wortbington to be cautious in 
approaching it. as any attempt to do so strangely excited it ; and this precaution 
was necessary, for they were almost deafened with the beUowings that greeted 
them as they opened the door. Their entrance bad thrown it into a stale of 
the wildest excitement, which, howerer. subsided after their quietly watching 
it for a few minutes ; but the slightest movement, or even an attempt at ooo- 
versation, instantly brought on a paroiyam of bellowing. The eyelids were 
widely dilated, and the eyes bright and prominent, giving the eow an extremely 
wild and startled expression ; a rjiiantity of frothy saliva adhered to the tips, and 
with head erect and ears pointed forward, it stood keenly aonsitivo to every- 
thing around. In its struggle to liberate itself, one of its horns had hecoma 
fractured, and the blood strosming over the face considerably increased ita 
startling appearance, There was no disturbance of the pulse; and both bowela 
and kidneys were acting naturally- From the commencement all food had beea 
refused, and there was also an indifference to fluids. The paroiyma increased in 
intensity, and the remissionH were ol short duration ; the bclloning could be 
distinctly heard at a distance of two or three miles. The animal was destroyed 
three days after the appearance of the first symptoms. 

A fortnight afterwards, thia veterinary surgeon was called to see another cow, 
ulder thau the others. It had been unwell for two days, and had not euten any- 
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a rescmblaDce to those present in a certain stage of rabiea. But 
this resemblance is verj' superficial ; the existence of the "plague " 
in the district, the appearance of the visible mucous membranes, 

thing. The principiJ symploms were aitrenie roldnew ot the whole hody. m 
small, quick, feehle poise, drongineu, and great aervauB depreSBJon, and a stmn|:^ 
desire to eat ila clothing. Although food of GTery description was penriateutly 
refused, this cow bod deliberately masticated and swallowed a large poiiJOD of the 
hone rug- and some sacks that had been placed upon it. Two days afterwards it 
WM seen again, but it was then dying. The pulae was almost imporcoptible, 
Tary quick, and irregular; the hroatliing alow and slightly stertorous ; the whole 
(mrikce of the body icy cold ; a copious flow of saliva from tho month, and 
intense depression. Though evidently fast sinking, thare was still the aama 
depraved appetite and unnatural desire to eat the clothing. It died a few houn 
afterwards. Fire weeks before its death this animal, wbilnt being driven 
to a neighbouring field, waa attacked by a large dog that was pnssiiig along the read 
with a half-worried cat in its month, and bitten rather ssToraly on dds ear. The 
wound did well, but two daya before the cow was seen by Mr. Worthtngton it wai 
o^iserred to be chasing a number of sheep, and bellowing m a etrange. unnatural 
manner. From this time till death ecsoed, paroxysms of bellowing, accompanied 
by great restleasDess and excitement, would come on at intervals. These periods 
were succeeded by the greatest depression. 

The fourlh case wag a boll catf, nine months old, on a farm near where the 
other esses oerurred, and to which Mr, Worthington was called the day after the 
death of the last case. Since the Monday— three days previously — it had exhi- 
bited oniisaal symptoms. The Croston barriers had on that day passed through 
the field in which the calf was grazing along with about adossn otber calves, and 
shortly afterwards it was found betlawiog and rambling over the field in a state 
of the greatest altitoment. It was supposed nt the time that this had arisen in 
consequence of having bean alarmad by the hounds, and would subside in a short 
period ; not being a valuable calf, it was neglected until the arrival of the veteri- 
nary surgeon, three days aitenvards. It had then separated from its com- 
panions, and could not be found until diligent search was mads, when it was 
discovered lying dead on the hank of a small pit, with its nose just immersed in 
the wBl«r, having apparently expired in tho act of driolcing. Since the Monday 
it had been in a stale of the wildest excitement, incessantly bellowing and 
rambling round the field, and charging furiously at any one who approached it. 
Shortly before daybreak on the 8th November, the shepherd, on going hit 
morning rounds, had observed a lai^ black dop, which he described as looking 
" fearfiilly hollow and hungry," in a field adjoining the Hall, and which, after 
attacking his own dog, crossed the fence into the contiguous field where th« 
calves were grazing, and ran in among them. It was not sufficiently light to 
observe whether it attacked any of thom, but he thought it prebabia it might 
have done so, aa he could distinctly observe all the calves running from it in a 
Btate of alarm. About the same time this dog also severely wounded a sheep- 
dog at a farm about a mileofi': the owner, apprehensive of rabies, tied thia 
animal up. and two or three weeks afterwarda it died, presenting unmislakabla 
symptoms of rabies. 

'I'bis black dog, which had been seen with a cat in its month, had bitten case 
T 2 
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and other definite Bymptoms during life, as well aa the patholoi 
gical alterations found after death, are sufficient to establish i 
distinction. We will hereafter refer to the disgnoaia of rabifli 
from the various forms of " Anthrax " in this and othei 



Symptoms in the Sheep. 
In sheep, the early aymptoras of rabies are, — diminution of 
the appetite, cessation of rumination, itching of the akin, and 
exaltation of the sexual desires. There soon ensues agitation j 
the voice is modified, the eyes staring, with dilated pupils and 
reddened conjunctivse; and the naaal secretion is augmented. 
During the paroxysm, the sheep make unusual jumps, paw with 
their fore feet, grind the teeth, and butt witli their horns or 
forehead at other sheep, people, dogs, or any objects within 
their reach, and bite utensils when they can get hold of thei 
It is not at all unusual for them to show a disposition to bitoj 
people and animals, and the disease has been transmitted t 
them in this way. The presence or the bark of a dog will oftea 
make them furious, and they are not at all afraid of attacking^ 
that animal. At intenala they emit a kind of dull bellowing.w 
The exacerbations alternate with intervals of quiet ; emacia^l 
tion sets in, and feebleness with paralysis eTimipn. The animaltfn 
are then most frequently lying ; saliva usually flows from the 
mouth, large quantities of mucus are discharged from the 
nostrils, and death usually occurs in a convulsive paroxysm 
in from the fifth to the eighth day." Rabid sheep have I 
known to drink blood {Haubner). 

three ; and Beveral dogs, a pig, and other animalH vers afterwards attacked bff 
it in diHereat parta of tlie country (the nhole of the bitten ones were imm*> 
diatelj destroyed), and it waa ultimately killed, three days afterwards, by ■ 
labourer vho was fencing, and upon whom it mode a fierce and unprovokc ~ 
auault ; but the man being fortuuately armed with a bodging hook, n 
quickly to despatch \i.^Thf Vflerinarian, vol. iliii. p. 195. 

* In the aheep affected wiUi rabies, observed by Mr. Armatage, there i 
quietness, the head being geoerKlly elevated and hdd to one side ; one ear ai 
Uie eyelid of the Hune lido drooping— the Utter nearly ctoeed. Any aoddaKl 
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Symptoms in the Goat. 



The symptoms of rabiea in the goat aro analogoua to, if not 
absolutely identical witb, those observed in the sheep. The 
oaly difference observed is in the desire to bite, which is always 
more marked in the former than the latter, 

Symptoms in the Pig. 
It appears to be no very great Battery to the " lord of the 
creation " to say that, with regard to diseases and the general 
action of medicine, no creature is so closely related to him as 
the pig. In fact, they have several maladies in common, which 
are scarcely, if at all, known to other species, and drugs, us a 

muvmnent or imnsuBlIf sharp noue would cbubc them to drop awkwonllj', as [lia 
calTes were deci-Tibed to do, and riie in a similar maimer. There wai no 
TiciousneBii, Jiarrhcea, or aluvering. Temporatore before death 107". The 
ewe gure birth to two fine lambs about one week before the aCtacbj but tha 
milb iKpidly diminishing, thejr had to he fed from a botlJe. Thef were fattened, 
and after some months want to the batcher, without hariog shown any sign of 
the malady being inherited. 

Mr. Worthington aaw a rahid sheep at Parhold HaU in April, 1S70. It "ill 
be remembered that rabies had appeared there in November among the cattle. 
This sheep was supposed to have been bitten at the same time. Throughout tha 
disease the onimalevinced great restlessness, by frequently stamping and scraping 
the ground with the fore feet, and riding on its pompanioBB' bsckn; with wildly 
glaring ejes it would go bock sevotal paces, and then butt furiously at any one 
who approached it ; even a stone thiown towards it on the groand was suffident 
to bring on a paroxysm of fury. In Uuee days after the appearance of theia 
symptoms it was destroyed. — Tht Vtleriaariiai, vol. iliii. p. 607. 

On June 5, 1841, Eokel inoculated a sheep at the noae, lip, and tail with tho 
warm saliva from a he-goat suffering from mhiee induced by the bite of a mad 
dug ; this goat immediately afterwords died. On July 1, the sheep hod partially 
lost il« appetitu, mminution was suspended, the luine was scanty, and there was 
constipation. On the 2nd, the animal greedily seized a mouthful of luiy ; it was 
restleas and afraid of the slightest noise ; the eyes were haggard-looking ; the 
visible mucous membranes were injected ; there was a discharge from the nostrils, 
and the mouth was foamy. It must have been vtiry uneasy on the following 
night, for on tlie morning of the Srd tuft* of wool were adhering to the wood- 
work of its fltaJ], It was then lying on its right side \ the pupils of the eyes 
were widely dilated, and those organs wera doll, haggard, and deeply retracted 
within their orbits ; on abundant viscid discharge flowed from the nostrils and 
moutb ; the respimtioD wa« accelerated ; paralyus had set in. and the circulation 
was inexplorftble. The animal died at elevea o'clock that morning, without con- 
vulsions. The rigor marlit appeared in«tanbineuiiti1y. 
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rule, iu almost the same qutuititiee, have similar physiological 
effects. The same is the case with the disease now under 
consideration, particulurly with respect to the exaltation of the 
senses, and more especially the morhid sensibility of the akin. 
Pigs are not so much expooed to the disease, from their I 
usually coafiued in enclosures, and when they are a 
due to the bite of a rabid dog or cat. 

When the pig is about to be attacked with rabies, 1 
already cicatrised wound usually becomes more sensitive, i 
the animal rubs or gnaws it until it is raw. When the disei 
appears, the pig scorns to be sufTerlng from malaine ; it becomes 
savage, frightened, and restless ; the gaze is fixed, and the 
pupils widely dilated ; the respiration is very accelerated ; an 
abundance of saliva streams constantly from the mouth, and I 
the voice is husky and emitted in frequently repeated grunta or I 
groans, though sometimes the animal is mute. During the I 
paroxysms the foamy saliva increases ; the desire to bite is I 
sometimes intense, and the unfortunate creature not only attackftJ 
inanimate bodies, hut also animals, — even its own species, an^H 
mankind. It burrows and hides its head beneath the littei^| 
jumps about in a fantastic manner, or tries to tear up tbtt* 
ground in order to conceal itself. These fits are followed 
by a sensible diminution of all the morbid phenomena ; and 
during the remission the animal, il' a sow, wiU suckle and 
caress its young even more affectionately than in health. At 
a later period, the mouth and snout become dry ; the animal 
rapidly wastes, and paraplegia (paralysis) supervenes. It is 
not uncommon to see the lower jaw moro or less paralysed, and 
though there may be hunger and thirst manifested, yet the 
poor creature cannot swallow. Sometimes the taste is de- 
praved, and the animal eats all kinds of unusual substancea, 
some of which it has previously torn or gnawed in its aecesa of 
fury. The senses of hearing and seeing are more acute, and 
the sensitive function of the skin is strangely exalted, 

Death ordinarily takes place in from the second to the fourth 
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day (Roll). Ift'iiion auya it never exceeda eight days, that 
paralysis ensues ordinarily towards the Kt^h or sixth days, and 
death about the eighth day* 

• "TraiU (lea Maladiea du Pore.," Paris, 187'2, p. 270. 

No better illiutntion of rabies in thu pig could be given thau the cbbgs wjt' 
Desaed by QillmiLn, in ISU. On June 22nd, a yard-dog beloagiag U) B gentle- 
man at Uighgate, killed, tbe previous day. one of hia fowU, wbich it carried into 
its kennel. It> master, when he eav it, pat hia hand into tbe kennel, took it 
out, and beat tho dug, which did not attpmpt to bite him. The dog vaa not 
observed to be out of bealtb, and, aa was the ugmil practice at night, waa 
unchained and sufTered to run about the stable jard in which ite kenaol stood ; 
on the following morning it was found iu tba pig-ety, woTrying an old eov and 
her tno store pigs, about ten weeka old, wlijub were much bitten, parbcularly 
about tho ears. The dog eiterwards died mbid, though it lapped milk until 
shortly before death. One of the young pigs, which had been bitt«n leaat, 
and that only about the ears, on tbo morning of the 1«nth day after the bite, 
refused its food. ^Vbeu offered to it as usual by placing it in the trough, 
after smelling it, it ran back, pointed its nose in tho air, and was miii'Ii 
agitated ; in the STening tt bad a convulsive movement and twitching of the 
limbe. The eleventh day — the second of the attack— when Gillman saw it, there 
was a congiderable quantity of frothy saliva about the mouth: it started and 
threw itself about in a most extmordinary manner ', aometimits it sprang at least 
three feet &Mm the ground ; then beat itself forcibly ajntinst tho wall; and somu- 
timea ran round on its bind legs, as dogs do whan playiof; with their taila. Thi* 
it continued to do till exhausted, when it would (all duu'n and pant : but soon 
again it became convulsed, and leaped from the ground as before, falling witb 
considerable violence on its back or sides. About noon, the person who fed it 
gave it a slight blow on the head and killed it. The bend bad suffered such 
injury from tho violence of tbe convulsions that no dissection could be made, 
and the skull and tower jaw were fractured. 

The other pig was seized on the noon of the (oulteenth day after tbe bit*. 
Thin animal was considerably torn by the teeth of tbe dug, and bad a deep 
wound on the bock, between the shoulders. It was first Sflced with rigors and 
Bl«od shivering besides its trough, rubbing; the bitten parts, which Uillman had 
observed it to do on the previous day. It rei\ised its food and appeared debi- 
litated, moving languidly and feebly. On tbe second day it became paralysed in 
tbe bind legi, and after cmwling in the morning from the sty, in a few hours 
was BO much worse as to be unable to return. It lay on its side, foaming at the 
mouth, rubbing its na«e on the ground, pulling the straw about and breaking it 
with its foro feut and teeth tbe whole day : it made Irtqoent attempts to swallow 
some of the bits of straw, in which it very seldom succeeded. Tbe eyelids were 
much separated, which gave it a staring appearance ; the conjunctiva was much 
inflamed. When the old sow wcut near, it made tlie aania (aniiliar noiso or 
grunt) it did not appear to have tha least incUnatron to bite at anj-thing, 
and in this it was repeatedly tried. Tbe pupils of thu eyes appeurod to be 
dilated, but it could see very well, and was alarmed at Ibe mution of a slick 
within two yards of it. On tbo third day, it lay the whole time on its side, 
and, oicept occasional slight Iwitihings in the legs, it itmniiu'd perfeotly blill 
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Diagnosis in the Pio, 
With regard to the diagnosis of rabies in tlie pig, we may 
apply the same remarks as we did to the disease in the other 
animals already referred to. 

Sykftoms in Poultry. 

As has heen mentioned, rabies is developed in poultry as a 
consequence of bites received by them from other rabid creatures. 

uid unable to rise, bavicg \oA all powor in its cxtremitieB ; it ihrieked wheo 
touched, as if the skin were more than uaoally leiiBitive. and potticulurlj wh«n 
the motlwT irent near or touched it. Towards erening the breathing wm 
■carcely discenuble, and the conjunctivin of the eyes ■mete so tur^d aa to proj«ot 
beyond the pnlpebrm. It died late that ovoning. Two rabbits were umacceM- 
fulJy inoculated with its saliTSi. 

TweDty-seven days after the bite, the old aow was observed taking up in ita 
mouth the dirty straw and filth that lay about the aty, which at once gara rise to 
a anxpicioD that this particular disease was approaching. The following morning 
it refuaed food, hut was perfecUy quiet iind bBrmless; cime from its bed whan 
called, and was seen to rub the wounded put upon its ean Tery fioquentlj 
during the day. In the evening, as it had not eatvn its uaual food, a few ripe 
gooseherries woe offered, which it took, but had much diffir'ulty in swallowing 
tjiem. The next morning tbaru wu nothing slw noted, picept that the pig waa 
dull and there was soma infliunmRtiou aboat the parts which hod beou woundrd 
by the dog's teeth, especially about the oars. Milk was offered, but though 
eager attempts were made, it could not drink ; thero waa a peoulior conTuIsive 
motion of the head and twitching of the lower jaw, hut no diead of fluids, as it 
took up with its teoth, apparently observing much caution, some small pieces of 
cabbage leaf that swam on tho top of the food ; though after moving tbcm two 
or three timei between its teeth they were suddenly dropped, as they could not 
be masticated or swallowed. It walked steadily hut very slowly. In the evenii^c 
the disease had made much progress ; the convoliive twitrhings of the head 
weni much increased, and tlio animal was extremely restless ; for when this 
peculiar motion of the head froiu side to side had ini^rcased, it was buaily 
employed in grubbing up the earth with its nose, as if in search of food. When 
the spasmodic fit returned — which it did once in a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes— it became alarmed, and screamed when any one approached. On the 
fourth morning all tho symptoms were aggravated, and every hour the paroxysms 
tetnmed more frequently and with more violence. The poor pig frequently 
jumped up suddenly on ita hind li^gs, and threw itself back wiUi conuderabla 
violence ; it wm affected by the alighlert noise, &nd wht.-n any one stomped hia 
foot it was thrown into the most violent convulsive stAta and shrieked hornbly. 
To such a degree, in short, did the morbid exdiability of the narvoui system 
arrive, thai the distressed crcaturo was afEsctod by the least touch, which setfoied 
to be torture. In the evening the symptoms were still more aggravated ; the 
auiuiat beat ileell' agaiu^t the wallp, Find nprang: up against the roof of the sty. 
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When the disease has manifested itself, the birds appear to be 
influenced by the samt; nervous excitability and restlessness 
shown in other animals. They eeem to labour imder similar 
mental hallucinations ; they perform all kind of frenzied 
movements, avoid the light if they can find shelter ; their voice 
is husky, and at times they also appear to be moved by the 
same mischievous impulse to bite which generally marks the 
course of the malady in the lower animals, and forms one of its 
characteristic features. A staggering gait, and ultimately 
paralysis, indicate the approach of death. 



Theae sttaclu continaed and irere repeated about once sTery ten mianUa, till 
about two o'clock in tbe morning, when it nas found dead. — A DiatriatiiM m 
iht Bitt of a Rabid A»i«tal (Loodon, 1812, p. 28), 

Schliepe describes a ease of rabies in tlie pig, in wbicb tbe first symplmui 
■howsd theouslTes twenly-eight dsyi after being bitten by x mad dog. It 
refuBBd all food, was dull, and champed UtG (tmn-. Two or tbree da;i afler this 
it became itay weak in the loins, and when seen by Schliepe it was ttanding 
with it* luod legs widelj apart to prevent its tailing. The foebleiuea in tha 
loins wu so great that it oonlil scarcely move; it had no appetite ; and trom time 
to time it gave out a grant or moan resembling the voice of a dog whining 
daring its sleep. It showed no dispontion to bite, and it died on the eighth 
^j.—ittgoiin fkrdit GtiAtmIe Thierhrilku-'lr. 1E60, 

la Octobur, 16S1, M. Dnboii of Cbutre saw a pig which had become tabid &om 
the bite of a toad dog. Tke animal was lying with its nose buried in the straw, 
and made an incesaant, bat peculiar, grunting. It could scarcely be made to 
move, even by beating, but if any white body was placed before it, such as a 
piece of paper tied to a long atiek, it imntediaUtty sprang up in a forioui state, 
and nn about ita sty, grunting ioudly, and appearing to be very agitaled. 
Every time the experiment was made the same effect wns produced, until at Uat 
it became so mad that those persons who were looking on became afraid. It wa* 
panlysed on the sixth day and died on tbe seventh, — Btaion, tip. ril. 




Rabiis and Hydrophobia, 



MORBID APPEABANCES AFTER 



DEATH.^ 



As iu most other nervous aHeitioDS, the pathological cbangM 
observed in animals and persons who have died of rabies aad 
hydrophobia are not generally at all in proportion to the 

^■^^ severity of the symptoms manitested during lile ; and, indeed, 

H^H it may bo said that iii very many cases it would be difficult 

^S^" to express in opinion as to the existence or non-existence of 

V ' Ihe disease in the lifetime of an animal, if the morbid appear- 

■ ' anees displayed by it after decease were alone to be relied upou. 
I i There ia often nothing to be Ibund iji the dead botiy that will 
I account for the strunge behaviour and the peculiar syniptunia 

■ that were present during the paroxysms of the disease. 

I The following may be accepted as the principal lesions noted 

I in necroscopial examinations of the bodies of dogs which have 

^^^_ died of rabies ; though it must be mentioned that »ome of the 

^^^h alterations are less frequent and less marked than others, and a 

^^^H few are but raroly observed. 

^^^^1 There is congestion of the bruin, particularly at the base, 

^^^^1 as well us the spinal cord, and sometimes a serous cffujiion into 

^^^^B thcbe organs. Eckel reporU that, in bis examinations, the cerebral 

^^^^B ojdema occurred most frequently in the months of August, 

^^^H September, and October, llie muscular system shows couges~ 

^^^H tion {hypereemia), as well as the cellular tissue, the liver, and 

^^^^B the kidneys. The lungs are not uufrequently greatly gorged 

^^^^1 with blood, aa in animals that die of uspbyxiu. The epleeu is 

^^^^V also more or less congested and frequently enlarged, and it 

^^^H is sometimes completely black and pulpy from extravasation 

^^^^^ of blood ; at times, bluck salient patches stud its surface and 

^^^^1 ijive it a luK'rculous u^[)ecl, and ihc^c, when incised, are found 
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to coctftiu u black grumous blood. The blood in tlie vessels is 
black tmd pitch-like, und furnishes little or no clot. 

The mucous membranes exhibit, perhaps, the most constant 
alterations ; these are — redness of more or less luteuaity ; ex- 
treme congestion of the vessels; thickening of the membrane, and 
hemorrhagic effusion to a greater or less extent on its surface. 
These hiemorrhagic patches are met with in the mucous mem- 
brane of the digestive organs, particularly in the stomach, 
where they are most numerous on the duplicatures of the 
membrane ; in this situation they are veritable extra vasati una 
of blood, frequently accompanied by erosions {hamorrliaijie 
erosions). This condition is, in some instances, very con- 
spicuous, and cannot fail to attract attention. It is delineated 
in a drawing carefully mode from nature by niy friend, Mr. 
H. Coates, M.R.C.V.S., and represented In Pkte 11. 6g. 2 {bb), 
which exhibits the inflamed and congested state of the lining 
membrane of the stomach and bowels so often observed in 
rubies. A ctill more extraordinary illustration of this con- 
dition is given by Q-illman, who discovered the alteration in 
the dog already referred to as having bitten the pigs. He 
says: "The stomach contained a chocolate-coloured, gelatinous- 
like fluid ; the villous coat was very generally inflamed, and 
several of the rugse wore livid and of a chocolate colour ; there 
were a great number of mortified spots, some having the 
appearance of flattened black currants ; some were raised like 
pustules ; and in some parts the villous coat was ulcerated and 
destroyed " (p. 31). The appearance was so striking that he 
gave a drawing of it. No foreign substances were found in this 
animul's stomach. In the pharynx this hiemorrhagic condition 
is not so conspicuous. These appearances have been more 
especially remarked in dogs that have died of "tlumb-mad- 
neaa." The tongue is not unfrequently observed to be wounded 
by the teeth ; it is deeply congested or inflamed, especially ito 
papillss; as are also the tonsils and the salivary glands (Plate I., 
Frontispiece, a c). The mucous membrane of the air passiijjca, 
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commencing with the larynx, und passing to the trachea aa 
bronchia, is in a similar condition ; the latter often contain 
frothy mucus. In " dumb-madness," the upper air passage 
are found to be most seriously implicated, particularly the i 
of the glottis, and the vocal cords. The tongue, fauces, a 
larynx are also coated with a considerable quantity of t«nacii 
mucus, and the follicles are enlarged. 

The pneumogastric nerve, the lingual or hypoglossal 
and the cervical and thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic nerv% 
have been stated by certain authors to be in a congested coi 
dition. Others, however, have not remarked this. 

The contents of the stomach, and also sometimes of the si 
intestines, are usually abnormal, and this is very noteworthy. "W^i 
have seen that, in the dog and some other animals, the appetifci 
during the course of the malady, and particularly at its 
mencement, is very depraved, and the animal devours all kinill 
of substances which it does not seek to do in health, and whioit 
are not at all necessary as food. These are straw, bay, haii^ 
wood, excrement, string, nails, earth, stones, sand, grass, 
with the remains of food, Ac. (Plate II., 6g. 1). If auch-like 
matters are met with in the stomach of a dog, it may almost 
bo affirmed without hesitation that it has been rabid ; for 
it is only the depraved taste which cbaracteriaea this disease 
that would cause an animal to swallow matters so foreign to 
its nature. Bouley appears to attribute the condition of the 
lining membrane of the stomach to the contact of these sub- 
stances, and adds that these may have been rejected by vomit- 
ing. " In such a ease, the interior of the stomach preserve 
traces of their passage ; it is greatly injected with blood, ao 
as to be almost black, and it contains blood mixed with 
bile." It must he remarked, however, that this appearance 
of the stomach has been seen in other animals than the dog, 
and which have not swallowed any matters likely to injun 
the mucous membrane of that organ. 

The liver and spleen, as already mentioned, are generally 
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full of bloodj and the surface of the latter is not unfrequently 
studded with hiemorrhagic tumours. 

Rejnal has iDsisted upon the value of the vacuity of the 
bladder as a sign of rabies. In fifty-three cases noted by 
LafoBse, there was only one exception. The lining membrane 
of this organ is also very often studded with hemorrhagic spots. 

The able veterinarian, Dupuy, esnmined innumerable doga, 
horses, cows, and sheep that had perished from rabies, and 
usually found the following lesions : The lungs and almost 
every part of the brain gorged with blood ; traces more or less 
marked of inflammation on the mucous surface of the bronchi, 
oesophagus, stomach, and sometimes even on that of the intes- 
tines, vagina, uterus, and bladder ; the air-pasaagea were filled 
with a foamy mucosity ; there was a more or less abundant 
quantity of serum in the ventricles of the brain, and sometimes 
between the membranes of the spinal cord ; frequently there 
was an extraordinary redness in the covering of the pneumo- 
gastric and splanchnic nen-es for a portion of their extent, but 
more particularly at their entrance into the chest ; there was 
also an infiltration as of blood into the cellular tissue sur- 
rounding these nerves, whose pulpy substance was of a bluish 
colour. 

Another very constant sign is the presence of a brownisb 
coating on the tongue, which gives it an altogether peculiar 
appearance, and this nearly always coincides with a violet 
colour of the membrane of the mouth. 

With regard to the pi'esence of the " lysses " insisted upon 
by Marochetti, they have been sought for in vain by the 
veterinarians Bouley, Barthelmy, Henault, Colin, Leblanc, 
Delafond, Eey, Lafosse, Haubner, Pillwax, Roil, Eckel, and 
other careful comparative pathologists. Even when they, or 
similar appearances, do exist, no value, it would appear, can be 
placed upon them ; as, according to other veterinarians, — among 
them Prinz, — theymay be observed in healthydogs; ondSpinola 
says he boa found them in dogs affected with anthrax. 
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Saint-Cyr mentions having found, in a boree that died i 
the sublingual glands congested, and a patch of eccbymoais t: 
size of a twenty centime piece at the base of each sublinguitl 
duct. Bruokmiiller found a deep ulcer at the root f>i the 
tongue of a mad dog ; in another he observed the lymphatic 
glands of the throat very red and swollen. And Peuch 
examined very carefully a dog that had perished from rabies, 
and found the larj-ngeal mucous membrane slightly infiomed 
and covered with mucus. On the right side of the tongue, 
and a little behind the base of the organ, beneath the epitli»- 
]ium, were two pustules of a white colour and different i 
— one was of the volume of a grain of millet, the other b 
They were surrounded by a slight inflammatory areola, and 
both showed in the centre a minute opening visible to the 
naked eye; inspected with a lens the opening appeared to 
be that of the lingual gland. Anteriorly, there were fonr 
pustules — two on the froDnum of the tongue. They were about 
the size of a grain of millet ; each had an inflammatory circl* _ 
surrounding it, and when they were compressed a few dro{M 
of liquid escaped that looked like pus. On the frBenum of t 
tongue on the left aide was a seventh pustule, quite isolated, 1 
the moat developed and conspicuous. It was as big as a L 
millet seed, appeared to be perfectly closed, and was circumscrib) 
by the inflamed ring like the others. The epithelium coverinj 
it was thin and slightly raised by a purulent fluid, which ■ 
not in Hufticient quantity to practice an inoculation with. 

In twenty-seven examinations of doga that had died from 
rabies, Peuch found lesions of the tongue in fourteen — twelvi 
as ulcerations, and two with pustules. The ulcerations were i 
dogs that had been afiected with furious rabies, and were moi 
frequently situated on one or other of the sides of the tongue- 
sometimes on both ; at other times they were near the frsenm 
and nearly always occupied a region where the teeth conld not 
reach them. In diameter from three to five milliraetrea, thw 
either had irregular or perfectly circular borders ; they wei 
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alwayn superficial, and did not extend beyond the raucous 
membrane ; there waa no induration of the neighbouring parta, 
and the eublingual glanda did not exhibit any alteration. The 
pustules had an opaline hue, and were situated in the same 
parta of the tongue aa the ulcerationa ; they were about the 
size of a millet seed, did not project manifeatly beyond the 
surface of the organ, and were always surrounded by a reddish 
areola. 

It must not be forgotten that Marocbetti did not contend for 
the existence of the lyssi after death, but only asserted that they 
were to be searched for during the incubation of the malady — 
a circumstance that appears to have been overlooked by those 
who have contended for and against the presence of these 
veaicles. 

According to Roll, the cadaveric lesions observed in the rabies 
of the dog ofler a certain analogy to those which, in this animal, 
are the consequence of anthrax, or acut£ poisoning by narcotic 
aubatances — Prussic acid, nux vomica, nicotine, &c. Pillwax, 
following Ileuainger, admits a resemblance, or a certain degree 
of identity, between spontaneous rabies and " typhus " {anthrax 
or febris carbunculosa). In the examinations he made of 
thirty-two bodies of dogs, be found one in which the moat cha- 
racteristic lesions of this disease were present — redness and en- 
largement of the solitary and aggregate glands of the intestines, 
&c. ; and he remarks that " it is perhaps only in those cases in 
which the sj-raptoms of rabies noted during life have typhus for 
their point of departure, that a contagium, transmissible to man 
and auimals, is developed ; while in other cases where typhus 
does not appear, the rabific virus may not be produced." We 
shall again allude to this subject presently. 

Dr. Bruckmiiller, of the Veterinary Institute of Vienna, an 
excellent authority on the pathological anatomy of the domestic 
animals, has, in a recent work,* entered at some length into 

" "Lahrbueh dar Patliolopwhen Zootomie der HnuBthiera." Vienna, 1869, 
Znd part, p. 274. 
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the alterations that occur in this diBenae, particularly in the 
dog. Referring to the fact that many veterinary authorities 
believe in a eimilarity, if not an autual identitj-, between 
" milzbrand," or typhus, and rabies, he states that a very large 
proportion of mad dogs do not show any alterations charac- 
teristic of the first-named malady ; but, on the contrary, that 
dogs dying of tj-phus have during life exhibited no symptom* 
of rabies. He also states that in different eplzootiea or oah 
breaks, varying pathological changes are observed. In 
Vienna epizooty of 1868, to which we have already alludei 
there was scarcely a case in which extreme congestion of t 
capillaries of the stomach and the presence of foreign substancM 
therein was not noted ; whereas in other years this had not b 
particularly observed. For a long time enlargement of 
spleen had not been observed in mad animals, but in later yei 
it had become somewhat common. In some outbreaks < 
of the brain and inflammation of the bowels were the chu| 
alterations noticed; in others one or other of these featiu 
would be absent. 

The result of the careful examination of 375 mad dogs, < 
ried on for a period of twenty years, were tabulated by BruclfB 
miiller as follows : — 

1, Injury to the toof of the akull, with BUperfldal hasmorrhage iuto ths 
msTiibr&Des ortbe brnin 

% HiemoiTbsge into the liniia ■□hstanco withoot indiutioDi of mechuiical 
•gonoy - 

3, EypenFDua (congiMtidii) of the broin 

4. (Edema of thu brain, luually accumpanied by ^rest Boftening (itunbr 

■lure/i/>iiMfHfi,o) of the membnjiea 

fi, icuto hydrocephttluB, with inaamnmtion of the membranpa . - ; 

6. Chrooio hjdrocophalufl, with great diBtfntion of the Tentrides 
From an examination of this table it will be perceived that I 

alterations in the brain were observed in about 46 per cent, of 1 
the rabid dogs : — 

7. Typhus, with enlargement of the epicen and hypirtiophy of tha m 

t«ric and Feyerian glands 

8. Pyremia, evidenced by metataitic fonnation* t.l 

B. Ciui{i«r racheiia, maiked by depoaition of tarrainstoiiii matter h 

chfrt and pareachvBiatoiu organs 
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Rtances in tlie stomach, it will be seen that this orgui wu 
found to be involved in disease in 254 cases, or nearly 70 ys 
cent. Indigestible or foreign matters were observed in it in 
199 instances, or 55 per cent., and inflammation of tlia orgtn 
was noted in 12-5 cases, or 33 per cent. 

Bruckmiiller had not witnessed the congestion of the sali- 
vary glands and surrounding nerves so frequently alluded te 
by other authorities, and especiolly in this country, as preecnt 
in rabid dogs. 

None of the alterations above specified are absolutely 
teristic of rabies, as they are found in other diseases of the d(^ 
vet the most important circumstance to be indicated with r«fe 
ence to this malady was, he states, the condition of the stomacb 
and the finding in it all kinds of unusual matter, such as, i| 
country dogs, leaves, grass, and grass-roots, and in othi 
leather, rags, &c. ; but the presence of these, he adds, is 
certain criterion of rabies, aa fhey are met with, though ▼« 
rarely indeed, in other than rabid dogs. 

During epizootic rabies it has been observed that ot! 
diseased dogs have foreign substances, such as fragments 

Blraw, in their bowels. Rarely these matters— hair and at»' 
— pass into the intestines ; but when they do so they 
usually found mixed up with the faces in llic large ini 
(dickdarme). The hair-tufts are very peculiar, being 
of closely- felted masses of hair with straw intermixed, 
times half-a-foot long, and are found in the duodenum. 

It is generally stated that no food is found in the stomach 
but this, Bruckmuller slates, is incorrect, as in six cases pii 
of meat in considerable quantities were obsprved. Oeneralli 
however, no food is found ; but no reliance can be placed upo 
this indication. 

Another alteration, independent of the presence of foreig 
substances in the stomach, is the high degree of congestion i 
its lining membrane : this is apparent externally, through th 
serous covering, by the filling of the vessels, which appear f 
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bluish-red streaks and exteneive arborisations. This is shown 
in Plate II., fig. 2, b. The congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines is not generally so marked, but appears 
in a more regular or patchy manner. 

The more intense the congestion, the more frequent is the pre- 
sence of the hiBmorrhagic erosions, which appear as ecchymosed 
or blood-covered spots, most numerous at the pylorus. Tha 
mucous membrane is thickened, and covered with tenacious 
mucus, with parcnchj'matous inflammation. Not at all unfre- 
quently this membrane offers the same appearances as in 
poisoning with phosphorus. 

The alterations in the mucous membrane of the intestines 
appear simultaneously with those of this same membrane in 
the stomach, though occasionally alone, and consist in the 
accretion of a thick, tough, often blood-tinged mucus, which 
forms either one continuous adherent mass, or more frequently 
a covering about a line in thickness, The membrane itself is 
inflamed in patches and thickened, and the villi appear as small 
threads. At the commencement of the intestine these altera- 
tions are very marked, but they disappear towards the ileum ; 
the inflammation attains a very high degree of intensity and 
diffusion when numerous tape-worms are present. 

The most frequent alterations in the brain are due to (edema. 
The upper surface of the membranes {tdmlia-ut) is particularly 
shining, as if covered with dew. The pia mater (weichs hirn- 
haut) is very soft and sodden, the brain substance throughout 
soft and friable, and the cut surface is shiny and often streaked 
with efi'usion, the consistence of the brain being something like 
soup. Harely there is congestion, and, as a rule, the brain is 
pale and bloodless. On the other hand, the vessels of the pia 
mater are sometimes much injected, and then the grey substance 
of the brain is somewhat darker coloured. In a compara- 
tively few cases, this condition goes on to inflammation of the 
investing membranes, with an accumulation of serous effusion 
in the pia mater and choroid plexus, as well as in the 
c2 
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lateral ventricles. These changes, however, are chiefly fomd 
in dogs that have died of " dumb madness," and which during 
life had dropping of the lower jaw ; hut they are more frequ^tlj 
found in dogs which were not rabid, and especially in thow 
which had suffered from epilepsy conseqneot on distempef. 
Very rarely, comparatively speaking, and only in dogs tint 
have been affected with the violent form of rabice, ie there 
strong congestion of the membranes of the brain, and the b»in 
itself. 

The alterations or appearances of the blood in rabiea an 
more varied than in any other disease. It is as frequently of > 
bright red colour, with a trace of coagulum, as it ia a very thick 
dull-coloured fluid, rich in white corpuscles, and forming cloti 
on the valves of the vessels. In by far the greater number irf 
instances, as is usual among dogs, it forma a soft, apongy clot; 
and only in those caaea in which the other signs of typhus wen 
present did it appear dark -coloured, sticty, though not clotty, 
and without the presence of the characteristic bacteria. "Whoi 
the animals have been in great pain, as from an accumu- 
lation of t^nia echinococcus or hair-tufts in the stomach, though 
also when these have been absent, the appearance of tho blood is 
similar to that which it offers in narcotic poisoning. It is thin, 
fluid, very sticky, of a dark red colour, without any tendency to 
coagulation ; rarely is it cherry-red, as in poisoning by an 
alkaloid. The appearance of the blood is most constant in those 
animals in which rabies has been induced by inoculation or the 
bite of a rabid creature. So far as Bruckmiiller's experit 
went, he was able to state that it was in the same condition 
in tetanus and other painful nervous disorders. 

The alterations in the mucous membrane lining the mt 
and larynx were mainly due to a highly congested state of 
blood-veasels, but which rarely extended to a blue-red 
Enlargement of the follicles and tonsils was rarely 
him. 

Swelling or enlargement of the spleen, is not ci 
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among dogs; but when the other alterations are similar to 
those of typhus, it i& always present, though it is rare in mad 
animals. The same may be said with regard to the enlarged 
lymphatic glands, which are more frequently found among 
non-rabid than rabid dogs. Hence, in rabies, this increase in 
the volume of the spleen is only of minor importance. 

Bruckmuller had not much experience of the pathological 
alterations induced in other animals ; as, during the twenty 
years, he had only dissected one cat, one fox, one cow, and four 
horses which had died of rabies. One of these showed the 
change in the blood peculiar to animals that have died of 
painful nervous diseases. In a horse there was found a more 
considerable enlargement of the spleen than had been seen, 
even in splenic apoplexy ; in other two there was intense con- 
gestion of the membranes of the mouth, with swelling of the 
neighbouring lymphatic glands. 

The conclusion Bruckmiiller arrived at, after his long and 
attentive examinations of the bodies of rabid dogs, was that the 
evidence furnished by dissection alone proves of no value in 
defining or distinguishing the disease, and that all theories 
founded thereon can have no weight. By the diversity in the 
post-mortem, appearances, it must olways be a most difficult 
matter to decide whether an animal was really rabid ; and this 
difficulty is increased from the circumstance that all suspected 
animals are killed at an early stage of the disease. Only is 
there certainty when the history of the animal is known, and 
when the symptoms during life have been noted. " In prac- 
tice, however, I hold it certain that a dog which has not been 
under observation during life, and about which nothing is 
known, even though it may have bitten other creatures, has yet 
not been rabid if the stomach is well filled with food, or the 
small Intestines contain a considerable quantity of chyme ; 
and, on the other hand, it may be asserted, independent of 
other evidence, that if indigestible or foreign substances are 
found in the stomach, and the coats of that organ are highly 
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congested and exhibit erosions, that the animal was rabid 
With stray dogs, I consider the presence of rabies as establiBhai 
if the appearances of typhus, or a highly inflamed state of tin 
bowels, accompanied with numerous worms in the intestina 
canal, be noted. In the other domesticated animals the necro- 
scopic appearances alone are not reliable." 

In other animals the morbid alterations, according to aonu 
authorities, are similar to those observed in tbe dog, with the 
exception of the foreign substances in the stomach, which ar« 
much less frequently found, except in the cat, fox, and wolf- 
In cattle constipation has been noted ; and in a sheep that died 
rabid, Armatage observed erosions on the lining memhraae ol 
the fourth compartment of the stomach ; the spleen was also 
disorganised, and resembled a mass of jelly ; the heart con- 
tained small clots of blood, and there was an accumulation of 
gas under the skin over the body. 

In man the most careful examinations have been made tA 
those who have perished from hydrophobia, but nothing haa 
been found which could satisfactorily dotermine the nature of 
-the disease. Not imfrequently, according to Dr. Wood, the 
brain and spinal cord are both perfectly sound. In a case es- 
amined by Dr. Sidey, of Edinburgh, the brain and its membranea 
were found quite healthy, as were also the medulla oblongata, 
the spinal cord, and the eighth pair of nerves at their origin 
and in their course ; these wore inspected with great care both 
microscopically and by the naked eye.* And more recently, 
several microseupical examinations of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata havo been made, but beyond intense 
congestion nothing could be noted. It is true thai turgescenoc 
of the vessels, and injection of the spinal and cerebral mem- 
branes, have often been observed, and, in soiue raro cases, 
Koftening of the spinal marrow. But the congestion, in man 
it» in the lower animals, might well be a more consequence ol 
the tf>rrible dislurbuiice in the nervous centres, wilhotil of itself 
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contributin;^ iu auy way to the disease, and tlie admiaHible eigiiB 
of intiammation are too seldom seen to warrant the belief that 
this process has any very essential connection with the pheno- 
mena, 

The mucous membrane of the fauces, trachea, and cesophagua 
18 in some instances reddened or very coiigestod, in otherfl 
pole, and in either case is likely to be covered with a tenacious 
mucus. The papilliB on the back part of the tongue are some- 
times very much enlarged. The dark-coloured fluid that is 
ejected during the disease, or flowa from the mouth after death, 
contains blood discs in every stage of disintegration, columnar 
epithelium from the stomach, and pavement epithelium from 
the mouth and iBsophagus. Signs of inflammation of the inner 
coat of the stomach have also been noticed. As in the dog, 
it often contains a viscid, blacklsh-brown mucus, composed 
chiefly of disintegrated blood ; its lining membrane is extremely 
congested, and speckled with many capillary extravasations or 
erosions. The trachea and bronchi are filled ^vith mucus in 
many cases ; the lungs, too, have been frequently found gorged 
with blood ; indeed, TrolUet was of opinion that engorgement 
of the lungs and the accumulation of nearly all tlie blood in 
the arteries alone — phenomena pointed out previously by Halier, 
Boerhoave, and Magendie — were the only certain criteria of 
the disease. 

The spleen and liver are usually healthy, but the kidneys 
are, in some instances, extremely congested, and show rupture 
of the Malpighian tufts and the renal tubes choked with blood 
and exfoliated epithelium. In these cases, the unne, when 
boiled with nitric acid, has the appearances of turbid port wine, 
and gives an abundant deposit of albumen; it generally con- 
tains numerous casts of the uriniferons tubes.' 

Wood says the body is strongly disposed to putrefaction, and 

■ Tn the atinB of ft m&n who died of bydnrptaotuB in King'ii Cullege H«i{ut«1. 
und in whom Ihp mnjority of the ftliove •yniplomB were vory nuirked, four 
kinds uf renal eaalu wrre (lislinEiushabli; -. 1. gmall Inuu-purcnl, w»x)- cfuit*, low 
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quickly becomes ofFenaive* This peculiarity, if it does eiiii, 
has not been very often obseryed in aaiumls. 

Trousseau states that " the pathological changes found lAer 
death are only those dependent on the asphyxia which occiin 
in the last stage . . . Hyper^emia of all the parenchjmsUai 
organs is alone met with, as a consequence of the final coD' 
Tulsion." 

In the case mentioned by M. Malherbe, and which has bees 
alluded to, there was marked congestion of the veins oi the oon- 
Tolution of the brain and injection of the pia mater ; the gm 
substance of the brain itself was redder than in a natural can- 
dition, but was otherwise healthy looking. The lungs were 
considerably congested, though crepitant. The mucous mem- 
brane linin g the trachea and bronchi was so congested as to 
look like a vast ecchymoais. The tongue showed a very curious 
alteration at its root, in the presence of a number of greyish- 
coloured glands, which projected beyond the surface of tie 
membrane ; they were as large as a hemp-seed, and tlietr 
excretory ducts, when squeezed, yielded a puriform liquid. TTie 
tonsils presented almost the same appearance. 

This glandular hypertrophy resembled, externally, the altera- 
tion observed in Peyer's glands in typhoid fever. 

in numlier, eTideoUy moulded in aaTeral tiiljuli utill lined with ^thelium. %. 
A Bmftll number of aimilnr but much larRer casts, which hiid been moiilded in 
tubes donuded of epithelium. 3. An abundance of epith<?lia] casts, whose edit 
woro small and opaque. 4. The same, contaijiiiig also blood corpusclea. 

In addition, the urine also CDutained fi^e epithelial cella, cryetals of lithic 
acid, lithaten of soda and ammonia, triple phoaphBte, chloride of sodinm, and 
oxalate of lime. 

• " Practice ot Medicine," vol. ii. p. BOO. 
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ANALOGIES AND DI8SIMILAEITIES BETWEEN 
BABIES AND ANTHEAS. 



Hatino described the symptoms and pathological alterations 
obserred in rabies, as well as indicated, in a brief manner, the 
maladies with which it and hydrophobia might be conibunded ; 
this is, perhaps, the most appropriate place for referring to 
another disorder which has been frequently mentioned in the 
preceding pages, and whose importance in connection with the 
one now under consideration cannot be overlooked. For it 
must be admitted, that perhaps of all the diseases which might 
be mistaken for rabies, the most striking and prominent is 
"anthrax"— a special malady which assumes several forms, 
and attacks all creatures, though it only arises directly or 
primarily in herbivorous animals and the pig — they, appa- 
rently, having a particular predisposition to this mode of 
development. Its spontaneous production in carnivorous 
creatures has not been observed, though its transmissibility 
to them and to mankind is an indisputable fact; it appears in 
all climates, though rarely in a sporadic form, being either 
present as an enzootic or epizootic disease, and in several 
respects it bears a resemblance to maladies of miasmatic origin. 
In some situations, and at certain outbreaks, it has so many 
features in common with rabies that observers of no slight 
experience have not unfrequently been baffled and undecided 
in their diognoais, and may have even mistaken the one disease 
for the other.* . More especially has this been the case in that 

* For thi! aniilogiFS in Uie patholuglcal [Ui&tomy of mbies imd iinthrax, wr, 
in additiDn t(i the authorities ali-u&dy qaoted and rcfi^rred to : Locher, " Uia- 
Btitntio iiuwgiiraliB oihibcna nuignum lionu in Hydrophobia momentum." 
fiotlingen, 1 822. I'rinz, " Die Wulh dor Hunde mIb Seuchi-." LLipzig, WXl. 
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tbrm which has been designated "anthrax fever," 
of the spleen," "splenic fever," or "typhus," in the hcne; 
and the course of the aETection ie attended with such tnuke 
symptoms of fury, and even hydrophobia, that some Genua 
authorities have designated this special type as " anthm 
madness" (milzbranU louth) ; and several writers, aa Von H«iiii* 
and Adolphi.t have even declared it to be identical with r 
Gerold speaks of a kind of hydrophobia being pr^eDt n 
anthrax fever (milzbrand) in man ; he had observed i 
mihbrand district of Magdeburg. J 

Waldinger speaks of cattle presenting symptoms not u 
th(»e of rabies ;§ and Hurtrel d'Arboval writes: "We ha* 
seen animals in which the anthrax tumours, especially wha 
they formed in the throat, pharynx, or larynx, give rise, i 
time before death, to symptoms of frenzy and hydrophobia." 
Chabert has witnessed horses affected with anthrax in the bin 
quarter biting the ground, the manger, and everything around 
them, and acting in a frenzied manner; so that any one in 
acquainted with the nature of their disease might have decide 
ihcy had been bitten by rabid doga-lf 

Heusinger relates an outbreak of anthrax fever among hora 
which occurred at Saarbriick in 1831, and in which some t 
the prominent symptoms of rabies were noted." 
describing anthrax among the herds of Guadaloupe, alludes fe 
this form and its furious syuiptoms.ft liamout has mentionei 
the same peculiarities in this disease in the pig.+J They ban 
also been observed on several occasions in sheep, aa in ■ 



• " Vennierhta Scliriftcn," p. 30. 
f " Magunn Airdis Oewninte Tbierheilkunde," 1841. 
X " Diu Contagiosa Langenseuche dps Kindveihs," See. Slagdcburg, ISIS. 
Ij " Sjiecielle Fntliologie und Thertipie." Srd edit. Part II., p. ISG. 
II "Diet. deSIpd. VftfTinaire, vol-i. p.411. 
^ " Iiistni(\tioiifl et ObBerrationa," vol. i. ji. 144. 
•• "Die MilibrMidlniinkhoiton. 
VflcriDBirr," t 
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authraz year in England.* Deer have also munifested rabid 
Bymptoms when suffering from anthrax, even in this country.t 

HeuBinger obserres that there ia undoubtedly a type of 
intermittent fever {tcechselfeber) in man {which he fancies has 
some relation to anthrax), in whieh not only hydrophobia and 
aphagia, but also, as happened in the case of Puccinotti, all the 
qrmptoras of rabies are present. f This ia named " febres 
hydrophobicas " by many surgeons, and, as the same authority 
remarks, Faber S is reminded, perhaps not without reason, of 
the epidemy which broke out among the German soldiers after 
the conquest of Rome in a.d. 553. Certain observations of 
this kind are communicated by Torti, and especially by Notari- 
anni, Dumas, Puccinotti, [[ and Rasso.lf 

Many of the older writers believed that rabies had broken 
out among dogs from eating the flesh of animals that had died 
of anthrax. In 16i)0-91 anthrax appears to have been very 
prev^ent in Italy, acoording to Eamazzini, and dogs went 
mad ; but whether Prinz " is correct in ascribing this madness 
to the anthracoid affection, is doubtful. Ramazzini only says 
that so hot a summer (in 1691) occurred as bad never been 
known before; the Etesian winds brought no alleviation of 
the continual heat, and on this account many animals, espe- 
cially dogs, were driven to madness/'ft In Transylvania and 
elsewhere anthrax was very prevalent, and we are told that in 
the former country, " dogs especially were driven to madness ; 
they made a noise with their mouths, and were gasping with 
the heat like owls. They were marked on the body with 
carbuncles.J* And a strange outbreak is recorded for us by 
Oensel in 1712, which we have already alluded to in our 
History (p. :i9). In Hungary, "August being excessively wet, 
the mortality (from anthrax) among cattle increased, and they 

• Tlie Vileriniirian. vol. viii. t Ihid., vol. yij. *. Op. <■•'., p. 7'J3. 

} '■ Wuthltrankheit," p. 611, 

II "Di Una Epizoozia Contogioui." Buiognii. 1821. 

% '• febbri dolU CnUbria," p- '-3. "• Op. eit. 

tt "Animiil Pirtgiirn,- p. ifi4, ;; "Anim»l PhiKU.s,- p. 1*2. 
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were attacked with a white pustular eruption, attended witt 

difficulty of breathing. . . . Wild beaats of all kinds perished 
in lar^ numbers at Somogy ; and in the woods the country 
people found dogs which had been driven thore by inadnesa 
after feeding on these beasts ; and men bitten by theni were 
quickly seized with frenzy and hydrophobia, imitating the 
barking and the madness of dogs, and attacking those near by 
biting at them."* The same coincidence was noted in 1726 
in Silesia, where dogs became mad after eating anttrax flesh. f 
In South America, in 1750, eating the infected carcases of dead 
cattle was supposed to have caused madness in dogs (see p. 30). 
In 1778, when anthrax (mikbi-and) was frequent in North 
Germany, rabies prevailed at Berlin. (We have omitted this 
notice in our History). Heim thought the diseases were iden- 
tical.} In the epizooty of rabies at Vienna in 1814-15, 
Waldinger traced some resemblances between the disease and 
anthrax ; and in the outbreak at Copenhagen and the neigh- 
bourhood in 1815-16, Viborg came to the conclusion that the 
malady was not rabies, but a malignant inflammation. The 
eymptoms he enumerates, however, are certainly those of 
rabies, and he admits that this disease prevailed simultaneously 
with the other. Franque.g with several other amateora, 
imagined the epizooty of rabies among foxes that was raging 
on the Continent at this period to be of an anthracoid nature, 
and different from the former malady ; at a later period, how- 
ever, he altered his opinion. Nevertheless, it is to be remarked 
that the advent of this singular epizooty was in 1803, in a 
region (Waadt) where anthrax is very frequent, and at a time 
when it was more than usually common. It vnll be i 
bered, also, that it was in this year that the terribl 
uf rabies occurred in the notorious anthrax districts of ] 

• ■'Aninml Plagnaa," p, 190. t Ibid., p. 230. 

t Op. nil. We have Rlready noted (p. 74) that in RoiiniJiiiiri imd El Hri| 
fienh in a paiiiriUar condition in popularly IxiKcvcd to produce rHbies. 
i '■ HciihHhtc ier HHuslhi<n.euchrn," iri'. 
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In 1833, antbrax waa veiy general and destructive throughout 
Europe, and rabies prevailed in Holland ; and in 1823 pigs 
suffered moat severely from the Brat-named malady in Central 
Europe, while, according to Barthelemy, madness was excep- 
tionally frequent among dogs. In this year also, according to 
Brooke,* anthracoid disease was extremely common and fatal 
in Scandinavia, especially in North Sweden, among all animals, 
but particularly the reindeer ; it assumed the phrenetic form. 
In 1824 rabies raged and spread to an extraordinary degree in 
Knssia, Sweden, Norway, Domnark, and England. The Swedish 
outbreak was described at Stockholm, and appears to have 
presented some peculiar features ; but the description is not 
satisfactory. Anthrax was general in 1826, especially in Russia 
and Sweden, and in 1827 rnbicB developed itself in a very 
Tirulent form, and continued until 1828. Prinz described it a^ 
the yellow fever among dogs.f The same madness waa widely 
spread through France and Germany in 1828. Buhme states 
that anthrax waa prevalent among dogs at Leipzig at the same 
time, and continued to 1831. Wagner, in Schlieben, says that 
madness in dogs had never been so frequent within the memory 
of man, as in 1831, during the epidemy of ergotism {Krtebel 
krankheit). This is an anthrax district, however; and 
Professor Prinz, after a careful study of the disease, concluded 
that it was not common rabies, but rather a form of anthrax. 
It appears, nevertheless, that he was in error. 

Adolphi, in 1844 (p. 45), describes a disease among cattle 
which he thought was spontaneous rabies, but which may have 
been the furious form of anthrax. In 1861, during the 
epizooty at Vienna, PiUwax notes the prevalence of the cha- 
racteristic lesions of anthrax or "typhus" among the rabid 
dogs ; and other observers have traced similarities between the 
two maladies. 

Seeing the analogies between the two diseases, it has been 
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attempted to establinh tbeir closer identity by referring to their 
particular localities, anthrax being usually looked upon as of 
malarial origin ; bo that if rabies is due to malaria, we should 
expect it to prerail in anthrax regions. But the attempt has 
only been partially successful, from the paucity of available 
materials, though some observations would appear to affinn the 
question. 

For instance, Sicily was noted in ancient times for the 
frequency of rabies, and its prevalence in Apulia was not only 
remarked upon by Baglivr, but also by later writers." In 
Home it has been very common, according to the testimony 
of many observers. In Sondrio, where there is no malaria, 
it is extremely rare ; but in Como, rich in fever, it largely 
prevails ; it is the same at Lyons. Its frequency in Hungary 
and in the military frontiers of that country, has been indicated 
by Siebers ; and Berlin, when compared with other places, 
appears to furnish a large number of cases of rabies. In the 
malarious countries of Ceylon and Bengal the dieease is 
common, though in Kgypt it is comparatively rare; and in 
Peru and the West Indian islands it has appeared, at timefl, U 
a terrible epizooty. 

But in other regions where anthracoid or malarious maladies 
prevail, rabies is either unknown or extremely rare — as in South 
and West Africa. At the Cape of Good Hope we have the 
fatal " horse -sickness " and anthrax fever, sometimea in a 
general and very deadly form, and yet there ia no positive 
proof that rabies attacks dogs there. Other regions might be 
cited where one disease is absent or seldom seen, and the other 
of almost every-day occurrence ; but, as i\-itb the outbreuks of 
the two diseases at the same periods, suiBcient has been sud 
to show that their simultaneous occurrence in any place at a 
certain period is, in all likelihood, nothing more than a ] 
coincidence. 
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The pathological changes observed in both diseases have at 
times lent some support to the idea that the^ were identical, 
or at least resembled each other. For instance, the alteration 
in the quality of the blood, the congestion of the vessels of the 
skin, the blackness and softness of the spleen and liver, and 
the effusion of blood in the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and bowels in some cases, or even in epizooties, of rabies, 
indicate an approximation to anthrax ; but then, again, in the 
latter affection the pathological lesions are constant and marked, 
while in rabies they are more or less inconstant and unreliable, 
and in a large majority of cases, at least in this country, the 
signs of anthrax are absent or rare. The result of careful 
investigation and comparison leads to the conclusion that at 
present we cannot be certain as to the exact relations existing 
between the two blood disorders, though the subject is one 
worliiy of attention. 

^t is to be noted that none of the many forma of anthrax 
appear primarily or spontaneously in the dog — at leattt so far 
as observation has hitherto gone; it seems to be much less 
susceptible to the action of the contagium than most other 
animala, and it would appear that it is only liable to become 
infected through direct inoculation, or when it has devoured 
the flesh of creatures which have perished from the diseasa. 
After eating this poisonous flesh, its bite has been known to 
produce anthrax in sheep and swine, without itself becoming 
affected ; and the milder forms of the malady are as readily 
amenable to treatment in this as in other animals. Nevertheless, 
through some special morbid susceptibility, or a more than 
usual potency of the contagium, dogs become infected, sicken, 
and frequently die very suddenly. The flesh of one dead 
animal has been known to induce disease in several dogs, and 
even packs of hounds have been infected; dogs eating this 
kind of flesh and biting each other, will, of course, produce 
inoculation. Numerous instances are recorded in continental 
veterinary literature in which dogs so infected hare perished 
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quickly, and have offered no marked traces of disease. Grei 
Oei-Iach, and Haubner have given some Btriking example 
Liipke mentioiiB an inetance in which a dog became so infect< 
by eating the blood of an animal that ]iad died of intern 
anthrax {innem mihhrandahUiQtrangtn) ; an hour afterirart 
he found it lying on the straw vomiting, and in seven houi 
it died in convulsions. On examining its body, he found h 
conjectures as to the nature of the disease verified ; the splef 
was very large and black, the stomach empty and inflamet 
and the blood-veaseta were filled with dark-coloured treaci 
blood.* In another instance a dog ate a portion of th 
intestines of a goat that bad suffered from anthrax before 
was killed; within two hours it was attacked with aeret 
symptoms of colic, vomited the remains of food mixed wit 
black blood, purged blood, and in ten hours after eating th 
goat's intestines it died. On examination, it exhibited all (Ji 
alterations noted in acute carbuncular disease of the intestinei 
even to the presence of the yellow effusion in the mesenteri 
glands, t 

Month anthrax has also been observed in the dog ihrougl 
infection; and, among others, Vix has given us examplei 
The latter veterinarian refers especially to bis having made 
poBi-mortem examination of an ox that had died of spleni 
apoplexy, when his dog licked up some of the effused blocx 
that lay on the ground; in twelve hours there were anthnu 
vesicles (brantlblasen) in its mouth, and its head became si 
swollen that it was with groat difficulty its life could be saved.; 
Other instances have been given of throat anthrax. Oerlat^ 
gives an account of a deer-hound that ato the flesh of a sheet 
that had perished from the blood disease ; soon after it Wbi 
sick, its throat became swollen, and it was some days befort 
it was well again. § The disease also attacks the head, uk 

• ■' Zeitoehrift (ur ThierhBilkunrtc."' 
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Wirt.gen mentionB an outbreak among a herd of ewine and two 
dogs through their being fed on the flesh of a cRaeaBed ex.* 
Walch also alludes to a ahepherd'a dog that was aflected in this 
way, and had a large carbuncle on its back through feeding on a 
piece of diseased sheep, t But the moat remarkable instance, per- 
haps, is that recorded by Rougieux as occurring in a lot of Eng- 
lish hounds, one hundred and fifty in number, forming the pack 
of Baron Von Schikler, at Morfontaine, near Paris, in 1827. 
Through the carelessness of those in charge of this pack, the 
flesh of a horse that had died of anthrax was given them all, 
except four or five, as food; on the following day the disease 
appeared ; in four days a hundred were attacked, and on the 
arrival of the veterinary surgeon twenty had succumbed, and 
forty were in a hopeless condition. The remainder were in the 
early stages of the malady. " When the disease first showed 
itself, there was observed, as a precursory sign, swelling of the 
parotids ; then a small round tumour, without any change in 
the colour of the skin, increase of temperature, or sensibility 
to the touch, formed on some part of the head — generally 
about the lipa, forehead, parotideal region, or lower jaw, and 
sometimee, though rarely, on the body or limbs, accompanied 
by tension of the akin. In a few hours this tumour acquired 
a considerable development, occupying all the region in which 
it was situated, when it appeared on the head ; then it gave the 
animal a hideous appearance, the swelling completely closing 
the eyes, extending down the neck along the trachea, and 
rendering the respiration so difficult and etertorous as to induce 
prompt suffocation. When the tumour had acquired con- 
siderable dimensions, the skin covering it showed numbcr» 
of circular ecchymotic spots of a reddish- violet colour, buving 
a gangrenous appearance, and the largest of which corresponded 
to the point where the swelling had first appeared. Soon all 
the skin of the swollen part assumed this hue ; the momhrnno 
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Unmg the mouth also showed the same tint, and a largt 
' quantity of viscid fi&liva Sowed from this aperture. Tbc 
appetite was in abeyance, ftecee were rarely passed, and were 
mixed with blood. The animals lay coatinuously, in a great 
state of prostration, and insensible to the call of those persona 
who attended to them ; they preferred cold, damp places la 
their kennels, to the excellent beds of straw prepared for thran. 
.... The symptoms succeeded each other in some cases with 
terrible rapidity. In the morning, for instance, a small tumour 
would appear on the head, and in the evening the swelling ol 
this part had attained its extreme limits. This state continued 
until the next day ; then the suffocative rak was heard, and 
this was the prelude of death in the majority of cases, if thera- 
peutical measures were not promptly adopted. The duration 
of the disease, whether the issue was favourable or unfavourable, 
was not beyond five days ; death often occurred on the third 
day, and recovery about the same interval." 

A necroscopic examination made in a great number of casei 
immediately after death, in consequence of the rapidity with 
which putrefaction set it, proved the pathological alteration! 
to be identical in all. The black patches on the skin were 
coincident with infiltration of the subjacent ci^ular tissue witb 
a considerable quantity of serum which extended beneath, and, 
in fact, constitnted the swellings ; it also penetrated botween 
the muscles. When the disease occupied the head, this infil- 
tration spread to the lower jaw, the laryngeal region, the neck, 
and the trachea; while the parotia glands were frequently oi 
considerable size, were infiltrated with reddish serum, theii 
cellular tissue congested, and here and there small ecchymose*, 
The blood contained in the heart and the large vessels wai 
very black and pitch-like. The heart and lunga did not offei 
any remarkable alteration ; in some animals the mucoui 
membrane of the small intestines was reddened on its surface 
through the exudation of blood. With regard to the con 
tagiousnoss of this disease, M. Kougieux one night introduce* 
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a ainall street dog info one of the kennels most severely vinited 
by the affection ; it was taken out in the morning, and during 
several subsequent days it did not manifest any abnormal 
signs. This was not, however, a conclusive experiment, and 
another fact adduced by this writer shows that this form of 
anthrax is contagions. Five dogs kept in a house a short 
distance from the kennels, and which had not been fed on the 
anthrax flesh, were allowed to run among the diseased animals 
on only one occasion, and some of tbem became affected." 

As has been said, in anthrax fever in the lower animals, and 
more particularly in the horse, there are symptoms of vertigo, 
a disposition to fury and destruction manifested by biting, 
kicking, Ac, accompanied by cries, neighing, and other signs 
of excitement; but it is scarcely possible that a practised 
observer can mistake these signs for those of rabies. In the 
majority of cases the history of the animals can be relied upon 
to aid in establishing a diagnosis, and the differential signs 
should go a long way towards completing it. The rapidity 
with which anthrax— -especially the internal form — runs its 
course, and the marked tendency to pass quickly into a state 
of putrefaction ; the yellow tint of the visible mucous membranes, 
and the frequent presence of submucous and subcuticular 
infiltration and hfiemorrhage, with at times sanguinary emis- 
sions, are scarcely to be overlooked. The pathological anatomy 
of the two diseases will also serve to distinguish between them, 
though it must be remembered that there has, in some 
epizooties of rabies, been a strange similarity in the alterations 
found after death ; but while in rabies the alterations are far 
from constant, in anthrax fever they are rarely, if over, absent, 
and are characteristic. They consist of an accumulation of 
bJack, thick, pitchy blood ; splenic tumours, frequently of 
enormous size ; infiltration of the mesenteric glands ; hemor- 
rhage into the intestines, cellular tissue, serous cavities, and the 
interstices of the m.uscles; oftentimes there are yellow gelatinous 
• " Rpciieil df Midei'ine VSWrin«irf Pratique," 18*7, p. 737- 
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exudations m rarioua regioiu, but more particiilarly town 
cardiac origin of the large veuels and tlie thonuno poi 
the tra^ea. Wlien the ooarae of the diseaae has no 
rapid, there tdxj be tume&ction, infiltratiott, and even < 
tion of Peyer'a glands in the intestinea. In the other 
of anthrax — the apoplectic, erysipelatoas, and oarbimo 
there con be no diffioolt^ in arriving at a diagnoaia. 



I 
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NATURE OF BABIES AND HYDBOPHOBIA. 

The pathological anatomy of the disease, as we have seen, en- 
lightens us but little as to its nature. Indeed, this obscurity as 
to the essence of the disorder has for years placed it as a kind 
of debatable land between the neurist and humorist partisaQs, 
who have each looked upon it from their own point of view and 
classified it accordingly. But, atrangest of all, there have been 
those who denied its existence altogether, or asserted that it 
was a mere aberration of the mind produced by fear, and that 
no such thing as contagion was present. Of course, these men 
must have been ignorant of the malady altogether, or of the 
incontrovertible facta which have been observed from the 
earliest up to the latest periods ; or perhaps they were so men- 
tally purblind as not to be able to distinguish the existence 
of a well-defined disease which is not only transmissible bv 
the accidental bite of a rabid animal, but is also capable of 
being produced at will, in healthy creatures, by inoculation. 
The experiments of Renault of Alfort, Ilertwig of Berlin, 
Eckel of Vienna, and a crowd of other distinguished veteri- 
narians, abundantly and conclusively demonstrate, unfortu- 
nately, that it is no imaginary affection, but as definite and 
marked in all its characteristics as tetanus, hooping-cough, 
or any other well-known disease. Young children, dogs, 
sheep, cattle, pigs, horses, foxes, jackals, and wolves cannot 
be credited vrith that high development of imaginative power 
which would enable them to ponder over the effects of a bite, 
scratch, or trifling injury for weeks or months, until they came 
to believe themselves the victims of a malady which would all 
at once manifest itself in them by the same group of symptoms, 
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and cauBB their death in a few hours. The idea is perfect] 
absurd, aud would certainly not find mention here, were it u 
one of those fallacies which have done, and might yet do, i 
incalculable amount of mischief. 

It is generally considered and classed as a nervous diseaa 
but analogy would almost warrant its being grouped with auck y 
malady as hooping-cough, which depends on a specific i-ontagioB 
though it is at first a nervous disorder. It might be defined 
as a specific disease, in which a contagium or infecting elemeiil 
is generated, whicii, when transmitted to other creatures b] 
means of a bite or inoculation, is capable of producing tba 
same pathological distui'haace and alterations. In this it diffen 
from tetanus and other purely nervous maladies, a circuiDii 
stance which would induce us to rank it rather as a hamort 
than a neural disease. 

An analysis of the symptoms exhibited during life, with tlti| 
appe-arauces discovered on dissection, would lead us to look up^ 
it as essentially a functional disturbance — sometimes excitation, 
sometimes paralysis — of the spinal cord and adjacent parta^ 
which is denoted externally by abnormal phenomena in move- 
ment, sensibility, aud intellect. Its etiology, and the character 
of the symptoms, mark it to be a virulent disease. The blood 
would seem to be primarily affected, both in spontaneous and 
transmitted rabies. The experiments of Eckel, already referred 
to, prove that this fluid contains the virus, and those of Ucrt- 
wig that it does not reside in the nerves only. The manner in 
which the disease ean be communicated, ihe results arising 
from the preservative measures timeously adopted, and the waj 
in which the poison, if it is not promptly destroyed, is suppoaeA 
to be taken up into the circulation and there produce its cffecti^ 
differ in no particular from other virulent diseases due to blood 
alterations by the introduction of an infecliug principle. 

The contagium of rabies, then, produces its specific effecti 
through the medium of the blood, and thess effects are manii 
festcd by disorders of a nervous character — the biain and spina] 
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cxtrd being more particularly involved, and the poison in all 
probability being thrown chiefly oflF by means of the salivary 

glands. 

The principal or characteristic symptoms would appear to 
indicate the parts of the nervous system for which this poison 
had a special predilection, and which are consequently most 
disordered in their function. The most striking of these symp- 
toms, as has been remarked, consiatB in a terribly violent con- 
vulsion of the muscles of the pharynx and larynx, causing 
difficulty in swallowing, and obstructing, more or less, the 
entrance of air to the lungs ; these two symptoms, combined 
with an unutterable anxiety and restlessness, are features pecu- 
liar to the malady, and are of an essentially nervous character. 

This leads to the inference that the eighth pair of nerves — • 
which really consist of three nerves, the glosso- pharyngeal, 
pneumogastric, and spinal accessory nerves — are chiefly in- 
volved, as they supply these parts with sensation and motion. 
The spasms or convulsions of the respiratory muscles, aa well as 
those of deglutition, are due, there is eveiy reason to believe, to 
disturbance of the function of this eighth pair ; and the altera- 
tion in tho voice of the rabid dog and other animals, or its 
entire suppreaaion in " dumb madness," indicates a derange- 
ment in the branch of this nerve which is concerned in the 
production of the voice; though the congested or iofiamed 
condition of the laryngeal region might also be invoked aa the 
cause. 

And death, as we have seen, is, in very many instances, due 
to asphyxia or suspension of respiration, just as when these \ 
branches are divided experimentally. This pair of nerves 
arises, it may be said, in the medulla oblongata and upper 
portion of the spinal cord. 

But other nerves arising from this portion of the nervous 
mass, are, to all appearance, likewise involved. The seventh 
pair of nerves, for example, gives filaments to the stylo-hyoid 
and digastric rauadcs, which are concerned in swallowing. 
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The effect of a bright light on rabid or hydrophobic patient 
is due to abnormal senBibility of the retina, and the nerT< 
which endows it with this property is a branch of the fiftl 
pair. The depraved taste and peculiar sensation in the tong^ 
may also arise from a change in the condition of the lingua 
branch of this pair of nerves. The inability to close the jawi 
in " dumb madness " is, in all likelihood, owing to impairet 
function of the motor branch of this pair also, whose office i 
is to produce closure of the mouth. The glosao-pharyngea 
nerve, an efferent of the eighth pair, should also be implicated 
either as a nerve of motion, by its connection with the fucia 
or spinal nerve, as a nerve of sensation, or through thi 
influence attributed to it in the production of the abundan 
follicular secretion that takes place at the base of the tongue. 

It may, therefore, bo concluded that the part of the nervoui 
system more particularly affected in rabies and hydrophobia 
and the part to which the moat characteristic symptoms an 
due, is the medulla oblongata, and the cervical portion of tlu 
spinal cord in which the spinal nen,-e takes its origin. Thi 
nerves of special sense participate more or less, and tho fuoo' 
tiona of the cerebrum are deranged ; while the great sympathetu 
system of nerves shares in a commensurate degree in the pro- 
duction of the other morbid phenomena that distinguish thii 
disease. The condition of the digestive and other organs woult 
indicate an alteration in the constitution of the blood, aud ooU' 
sequent impairment of nutrition in the tissues of which the] 
are composed, with derangement of function. This conditioi 
is particularly marked in the digestive apparatus, especially ii 
the dog. 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT. 

When rabies or hydrophobia have become fuUy developed, or 
even when they are only commencing, it may truly be said 
that there is but very little hope indeed of rescuing the un- 
fortunate patient from an agonising death ; for it may be 
assorted, in general terms, that nothing yet proposed has ever 
Bucceeded in arresting the fatal progress of this fearful com- 
plaint. Every known remedy has been tried, and all have 
failed. In the early and Middle Ages, magic, invocations, 
exorcisms, appeals to supernatural powers, and charlatanism 
of the grossest character, had to give way to the terrible 
fatality of the disease.* And the resources of modem times 
have not been more successfully employed in combating it. 

* We have already, in our HJatory, alluded to aome of these Htranga, sbaurd 
propbylactio and cur&liva measuceB, nnd particularly to tbe utilisation of por- 
tioQB of the mad soiiaBl therein, during the Anglo-SajLon poriod. It is Furious 
to find that the roasted liver of the rabid dog is yet, according U> Heusioger, ia 
Togua as a remedy in Qernumy, where it has been employed from the eorlieet 
times for the prevention and cure of rabies. For instance, in n maouBcript of 
the fbnrtoeDth century, published by Hofinan (" Fundgruben," book i. p. 32t), 
there is a desniption of the malady, its prevention, and a recommendation to 
employ th" etrange remedy. " Wiltu einen wutendcn bunt erkcnnen. so merke 
wenn er loofet mit ofenen munde, undo mit nzgehangensr zimgen, ^wenne er 
■ioh aniieirert unde dett zagol untl^r die hein Hmuget undc aina adlies achin an 
billet, Sweime er ander bunde vlubet. ^VilCu. wizzen wen ein wutender hunt 
gebiiaen hat, so nim des blutes, diiz oz dor wunden g£t, unde strich dnis an ein 
brot unde wirf oz eincm hunde ; vltthol en der hunt, so ist jenBt hunt wutendo 
gewesen, der da gebiKsen hat. 6wen ein wutendar bizet, dem troiunct grew- 
licben, unde nimet ane schulde, unde sihet allci hioter uch unde mac nicht 
erliden das man in an ahot, undo wichtet dju wazKer, unde swenne er en an 
sihet, BO billet er als ein hunt. Wiltu im lu helfe kumen, ao tu im di wiiuden 
o( roit ysen oder mit fuer, das daz eiter uz vlicze mit dem blutc. Setio im egeln 
an di wunden di daz eiter uz zihen. . ■ Ein gebiants hundee leher gip im lezzen. 
. ■ . Gegen dei menschen bii: vrumet kelber bein, so si gcbrant werden undo 
gepalvert und mit honige getrmpirt, lo sal ra*n ri legen uf den biz." 
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The whole magBzine of therapeutics has been exliaiulei 
and vainly exhausted, in the treatment of hydrophobl 
Remedies the most violent have been uaed unsparingly; ui 
practitioners have not been deterred bj' the apparent ineti 
aees of any medicament from giving it a full trial. Bleedin 
in every degree, mercury, opium and other cerebral stimulant 
chloroform, tobacco, lobelia, and all other nervous sedativo 
the acids and alkalies, oil of turpentine, cantharides, tar, vhif 
hellebore, ceradilla, the salts of lead and those of iron, nitron 
oxide inhalations, the injection of wann water and narcotic 
into the veins, electricity and galvanism, the hot vapour an 
hot air bath, even the poison of the viper, have all been trio 
and with the same sad result. Cases of cure are recorded a 
rare intervals, but when the same treatment employed in thei 
has been tried in undoubted cases of hydrophobia, it has uni 
fonnly failed. Some of these eases of recovery may have merel 
simulated hydrophobia, and not have been the \-irulent malady 
Veterinary-Surgeon Decroix,* Youatt, and Professor Rey men 
tion instances in the lower animals in which a spontaneon 
recovery took place ; and Lafosse has also seen dogs which pre 
sented some symptoms analogous to those of rabies, recovoi 
An enumeration of nil the medicinal agents that have bee 
tried, and all the methods of treatment resorted to, from th 
days of Celsus up to the present time, would be of little use ii 
a treatise like the present. It only remains for us to hope, tha 
for this malady, as for so many others, a successful remedy o 
method of treatment may yet be discovered. 

When the lower auimals are afiectod with conhrmed rabies 
it is moat judicious to kill them as speedily and painlessly a 
possible ; as not only is their recovery all but impossible, whil 
their sutT^ringa are very great, but there may be grave dange 
to the creatures they come in contact with. All experiment 
with rabid Bcimala should be conducted in proper oatablisli 

• " Dft U K»gc : Cmmtiillty— Traitrnnonl." FHi-ia, 1888. 
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luents, such as veterinary schools, and under competent super- 
viaion. 

The time has not long gone by, since, because of the inevitable 
death of the patient, and the horrible sufferings undergone 
before that event took place, human beings were destroyed by 
stifling and other means. 

But though no faith is now put in the measures which used 
to be vaunted for the cure of hydrophobia, and the absolute 
inutility of the treatment hitherto adopted has been proved, 
alas \ only too frequently, the malady is allowed to run its course 
until it terminates the life of the sufferer ; and it is felt that 
if a cure cannot be effected, at least attempt* must be made to 
palliate the most urgent and distressing symptoms. 

We cannot abandon to their fate and to despair, those who 
exhibit indications of the disease ; neither dare wo conclude 
that it is infallibly mortal. In preaence of a malady which 
constantly terminates in death. Trousseau sai's the practitioner's 
duty consists in boldly trying everything. The few instances 
of recovery recorded in the annals of medicine afford a glimmer 
of hope that others may be noted in the future, and that our 
increasing knowledge of physiology and pathology may enable 
us to contend more successfully with this very fatal disease than 
hitherto. Yir. Elliotson states that two little girls were bitten 
in the face by the same dog, and she who was last injured sub- 
eeqently died of hydrophobia ; at the same time exactly, the 
other experienced precisely identical premonitory symptoms — 
heaviness and general indisposition — but they all passed off, 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the hydrophob should 
not be alarmed by those around him ; but, on the contrary, 
soothed by kind, encouraging words. Quietude is above all 
things necessary, seeiag that external influences induce more 
frequent and severe paroxvsms. All useless interference or at- 
tention should be avoided. Like other nervous affections, such 
us tetanus, this demands absolute tranquillity, and everything at 
all likely I0 excite the pHliflnf should be rigidly iibftlaincd from, 
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if possible ; his quQstions shoulii only be replied to, and i 
other talking ought to be permitted. Whatever he askti ft 
should, if believed to be proper for bim, be allowed ; Ml 
nothing should be forced upon him. In proportion aa he i 
tormented by nursing, visitors, inquisitive epectatora, or thead 
miniatration of food, drink, or medicines, so the more freqnei 
and harassing are the fits. 

Seeing the evQ effects of bright light in exciting the patien 
and well knowing the beneficial influence of darkness in curin 
or relieving tetanus in the lower animals, the apartment i 
which he is located should be darkened. Perfect quietude an 
tranquillity should, above all things, be rigidly enjoined, us dl 
exacerbations of the malady^the return of the spasnu an 
agonising symptoms — are frequent and severe in proportion ■ 
the patient is disturbed and escited. When left to himself li 
suffers less ; and this fact, together with the soothing inSueiM 
of a darkened chamber, was no doubt chiefly in view with tfa 
Arabs whom Burton mentions. The mind should, at ai 
hazards, be dispossessed of the idea that hydrophobia la pre 
sent ; the patient might be told that it is fever, aore throat, c 
any other simple malady ; aud as all the senses are general! 
morbidly and painfully acute, everything likely to affect thei 
should he abstained from. The groat object to be attained : 
the prevention ' of the recurrence of the paroxysms, and tht 
allow the vital powers of the sufferer to overcome the effects < 
the disease. 

All allusion to the disease must be studiously avoided, sn 
no mention should be made of the cause of it; "dogs," aiu 
" bites," and " water," or other fluid, ought not to be spoken oi 
If the patient is an adult, precautions will he necessary againi 
the recurrence of the furious paroxysms ; means for restraint mot 
be at hand, and suitable attendants in readiness; but even whe 
force has to be employed, gentleness must not be overlooked, an 
tJ»e wishes of the unfortunate creature ought to be compUed wH 
88 far as may be confeitloni wilh safely. The irrcMsliblc deei] 
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(bite ahould even be gratified, as this will have a greater 
deney to abbreviate a fit of fury than contention and opposi- 
tion to thwart it, for the desire ia soon satisfied. A napkin or 
a handkerchief, moistened in acidulated water and rolled np, 
nuLj be placed between the teeth at this time, and removed as 
Boon aa the paroxysm is over. ITiia will afford relief; whereas 
the opposite treatment would only aggravate the frenzy. It 
18 well known from daily observation, as Decrois observes, that 
the rabid dog does not nsually have a regular fight with every 
other dog it meets, but that it rather snaps here and there at 
those in its way, its passion for biting being instantly, and 
for the moment, satisfied ; while if restrained and roused the 
eagemeas to do harm ia always dominant, and a fatal issue more 
prompt. In these fits of fiiry, and indeed when they are not 
present, those who are in attendance on the patient should be 
careful to avoid inoculation with the saliva ; for though this 
secretion may not be so virulent in man as in the dog, yet it 
is an indisputable fact that it is potent enough to produce the 



In the more tranquil form of the disorder, or during the 
intervals between the paroxysms, a parent or acquaintance 
should be present to talk to the patient when neceaeary, to read 
or write, or do anything else likely to draw his attention irom 
his own condition, and to wateh what passes. This person 
should never be the first to speak, and when the sufferer seeks 
to talk about his malady, other subjecta for conversation should 
be adroitly introduced. If ho is thoroughly convinced that his 
disease is hydrophobia, and will persist in speaking of it, and 
especially if he believes that his case is hopeless, it will be best 
not to oppose him so far as to maintain that he is suffering 
from some other affection, but to admit that such is the nature 
of the malady, though there is not the least cause for despair, 
as oases of recovery are by no means untrequent, and the worst 
cases have been cured. Every symptom should be described 
to him aa a favourable omen in the progress towards recovery, 
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and every means should be adopted to palliate tbo scn'oua menti 
disturbance.* 

From the supposed anatomical seat of the disorder in th 
upper part of the spinal cord, towards the base of the brail 
it is reasonable to infer that the modifying agents employed e 
medicine should be those which have most Influence oa tiii 
disturbed region. These agents, it might also be indicatoc 
should be such as have a soothing, narcotic, or sedative effect 
and of these belladonna, datura, hyoscyamine, morphine, ani 
digitaline, have been recommended. Atropine haa been, b 
some, preferred to morphine. The hydrate of chloral, from it 
remarkable hypnotic properties, and its powerful influence ii 
subduing the paroxysms, might be advantageously employei 
cither in the form of an enema or hypodermic injection. 
Soothing or sleep-producing remedies should more especiall' 
be resorted to when the paroxysm is about to appear. Chloro 
form has been used for this purpose, but its efllect has not beei 
satisfactory on the whole. If resorted to, the inhalations shouL 
eommence whenever an^access of fury is setting in. WhU 
under the influence of this or any other hj-pnotic, attempt 
should be made to give the patient sustenance, and the greoi 
thirst might be oMusged by frequent and copious enemas o 
water or gruel. 

" Decroii, op. n(. 

t tiincs the above was written, I observe that in theZflnuf for Augnit 12, 1871 
there !s an accoimt of two cbmb of hir<lrophobU which occnrred at DoDOMter, m 
the IStb and 19Ui of AprC of the aune ye«r. One wu Uut of ■ boj. aged eleira 
yeu*. bitten in the &co by a ■traj' dog about tht«e weeks previonsly. The otlia 
vna tliBt of a girl, five ypon old, who was bitten at Uip same timp in TBrion 
part* of the fate. Ui, Ellis, in whoae charge they were, treated them witi 
the hydrale of chloral, with the object of mitigating the distrpssing symptomt 
In this be appcan to hav^' been quite auccessfnl, the eicitemeDt knd Tiolenoi 
being controlled by the remedy to a remarkable eitent It did not, howevei 
check the ptogreas of the diMuac in the alightest degree, and both putiania dia 
on the third day. Mr. Ellis wat qnit« wtiBlied that the agontaing aaflhring 
were considerably aUenatcid. The dose waa a t«upounfal of the aynip, dilutM 
with a little water, every two boura or honr. In the Snlith Mutiail Jaumtl la 
Decrmbcr 2, 1871 (p. 613), there is also a record of three cases at Nottingluun 
which were much Iienefited by compdralivoly large dosea of this drag. 
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seing tbe difficulty in Bwallowing, aa little as possible 
old be attempted to be given by tbe mouth, and drugs 
should always, wben practicable, be administered bypodermi- 
cally or endermically. 

It must also be remembered that tbe tolerance for narcotic 
remedies is extreme, and, in addition to their being given in 
larger doses, they should also be administered at short in- 
tervals. 

Hot water or vapour baths should more particularly be 
resorted to during the incubatory period ; as they are likely to 
increase the excitement, dyspntea, and cerebro- spinal congestion 
wben tbe malady has actually declared itself or made some 
progress. 

As a rule, the medical treatment should be mainly directed 
to soothing the nervous derangement, and the less complicated 
it is the better. The recoveries which have been recorded as 
occurring in the canine species have taken place when the 
animals were left to Nature's restorative measures, and have 
not been at all due to the usual classical treatment. 

Brown -Sfiquard, basing his treatment on the opinion he had 
formed as to the nature of the disease, and which we have 
already alluded to, recommends the division and excision of a 
portion of the nerve or nerves distributed to the bitten part. 
But it is obvious that if hydrophobia is a disease in which the 
blood is primarily affected, and through it the brain and spinal 
cord, this operation ciin have no possible result on the course of 
the malady. Other writers have proposed excision of the 
cicatrix, and even amputatoin has been resorted to without 
avail. 

As asphyxia is usually the immediate cause of death in 
hydrophobia, tracheotomy has been recommended to counteract 
the urgent symptoms of spasm of the larynx ; but it will 
readily be perceived that this operation cannot be productive of 
^Mi_y positive or permanent bene£t. 
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Value of Preservative and Preventive Treatment. 

In Buct a terribly fearful and mortal disease — one in which 1 
resources of science iire impotent to cure, and ahnost powerli 
to alloviato, when once the eymptomB have fairly manifeef 
themselves — the greatest interest and importance attaches 
those measures of a prophylactic or preservative kind, by whi 
dangerous results may be averted, and the disease kept 
check. 

In 8 malady like this, — and indeed in every disease tl 
entails suffering, either upon mankind or the lower animaU, 
the great value of preservation and prevention can never be t 
much insisted upon; and more especially should this be the oai 
when attempts at a cure must be futile or uncertain in th) 
results. But, unfortunately, there are people whose evil inflaen 
tends to annul the benefits to be derived from the supprean 
of contagious maladies — and especially those maladies who 
effects are most destructive — by bringing forward moral, sen! 
mental, or religious reasons why these scourges should not \ 
interfered with ; such as their being sent by Providence for tl 
chastisement of sinful man, and its being wrong to attempt 
interfere with the inQiction of tbia punishment ; that in o' 
attempts to suppress these contagions, we are resorting to me 
sures which offend the moral sense ; that we should humb 
submit to the prevalence of the most deadly and disgustiE 
maladies, merely because they are imagined to be a mark of t) 
Divine wrath ; or that the way in which the infection ean oil 
be thoroughly stamped-ont is repugnant to the mind. 

Such cant is nothing less than blasphemy, false sentimex 
or superstition worthy of the " dark ages," and those who rem 
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to it must be looked upon as tbo imcompromiBing enemies of 
their species. Thoir religion is sitrcly a mockery and a deluaion, 
and their sentiment vicious in the highest degree. 

The prevention of maladies which make life a burden and a 
curse ; which curtail its duration ; or which terminate it after a 
period of the moat terrible suffering, whether in man or beast, 
must ever be the most sacred duty of the medical philosopher 
and legishitOF, and the fervent wish of the real Christian and 
true humanitarian, — no matter what fancied religious or senti- 
mental feelings are supposed to be involved in the methods 
which must be resorted to. Man is moat godlike when ho relieves 
his fellow-man, or the creatures beneath him, from suffering ; 
and he approaches nearest to the foul fiend that exults in tor- 
ture, when, from hypocritical or unworthy motives, he permits 
a deadly, but easily suppressed, contagion to revel unchecked. 

When we have discovered the cause of a disease — when we 
have acquired a knowledge of those laws on which its propaga- 
tion and maintenance depend — then we are bound by every 
sacred and humane impulse to leave no effort untried, no mea- 
Bure unproved, either to abolish or ameliorate it. 

The terrible consequences which, under certain circumstances, 
are produced among human beings and the lower animals by 
rabies, and our inability to cure the malady, render it abso- 
lutely imperative that the State, to which is entrusted the 
responsibility of protecting its people and the public interest, 
should aid science in checking or suppressing the malady. 

True, the great affection that mankind has for the dog is 
rather a bar to the enforcement of statutes that may in any 
way militate against this kindly sentiment. Nevertheless, it 
must be obvious that in introducing laws to limit or suppress 
the outbreaks of rabies, we are not attempting to benefit the 
human species only, but are also endeavouring to save our 
canine and other companions from the dreadful effects of a 
deadly scourge. But let us see first what can be effected by 
preservative treatment. 
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Knowing that rabies and hydrophobia are propagatecl bi 
virus or contagium usually introduced through the medium 
the saliva deposited in the wound made by the teeth of a ral 
creature, and that this infecting agent is organic matter, a 
therefore as easily destroyed by chemical and other means 
organic matter generally is, the grand object to be attaiiu 
when a bite has been inflicted, is at once to prevent the aboor 
tion of the poison by its immediate removal or destruction. 

And though, as our statistics prove, only a certain proportii 
of those who are bitten by rabid animals become aSectod wt 
the disease, and therefore if every one so injured has to soba 
to painful preser^'ative measures many will suffer needle 
torture ; yet, as must be evident, there can be no eelectii 
made oi' those who arc likely to become diseased and those w1 
are not: the most trifling scratch or wound may be as certain 
fatal as the largest and moBt complicated mutilation possibl 
So that, to avoid calamitous can3c<|uence3, the most insignifioai 
contusion or abrasion demands as great attention as the deepe 
and most lacerated wound. Besides, [he moral effect of ikx 
attention in mankind far more than outweighs the pain, troabl 
or inconvenience it may occasion. 

We have also seen that rabies in the dog is, in its early stag 
not very well defined by symptoms such a^ would attract tl 
attention of any one not cognisant of the malady in its differei 
phases ; and it also frequently happens that a person is sudden! 
wounded by a strange dog whose previous habit« he knon 
nothing of, and of whose subsequent history he is likely to \ 
uninformed. A large amount of uncertainty must, therefor 
prevail as to whether or not the animal is rabid ; and it will \ 
obvions that great danger is incurred if it is really mad, an 
no precautions are adopted to destroy the virus ; whereas, if it 
not rabid, no harm will ensue from the precautionary measun 
adopted, and the wounded person may be saved from long daj 
and weeks — nay, even months — of agonising suspense, by tfa 
knowledge that, even if the creature were diseased, he Js safe. 
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It 18, therefore, a wise precaution to adopt those measures 
which can do no possible harm should the hite not be poiflonous, 
and which may, when carefully carried out, be the means of 
saving human life or that of valuable animals, and tend to 
prevent the spread of the malady, should it be present. All 
injuries, then, inflicted by canine or feline animals should not 
be neglected, but at once attended to ; and the means which 
may ensure safety, if quickly brought into operation, are so 
simple and easily available, that every one who has attained the 
age of reason can at once apply tbem. 

Object to be effected. — Aa baa been said, the primary and all- 
important object to be effected, and to be strenuously insusted 
upon, with a view to prevent the occurrence of this fatal 
disease after the poison has been deposited in, or on, some part 
where it may be absorbed into the blood, is the immediate and 
thorough removal or destruction of this poison. The motives 
for, and the means to effect, this object were as well known in 
the days of Celsus as they are at present, ^nd much^ — very 
much — of their success depends upon the promptitude and 
' celerity with which the simple means necessary for this pur- 
pose are carried into effect. 

It is wrong and cruel to teach that the virus of rabies may 
remain for a long time confined to the wound on or in which 
it has been deposited, and that its speci&c efTecta are only pro- 
duced when the local injury begins to cause irritation. This 
teaching is in direct opposition to our experience of the disease, 
and to weU-ascertained facts furnished by physiology and 
pathology, and may give rise to a fatal security, by causing the 
neglect of proper measures. 

Rapidity 0/ Absorption. — Nothing appears to be so clearly 
estahlished aa the rapidity with which the absorption of a 
fluid or solid in solution takes place from a living absorbent 
surface, and passes into the circulation. The ferrocyanide of 
potassium, for instance, takes no longer than a minute to pass 
from the inner surface of the intestines to that of the bladder 
y2 
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in an animal that has been fasting for eleven hours ; and I 
Veterinary Professor, Hering, has demonstrated that the asi 
compound has only required from twenty-five to thirty secoa 
to pass from one jugular vein to the other. The rapidity wi 
which the poison of the viper and snake is taken up into t 
circulation, is also a well-marked instance of the activity 
absorption. These, of course, are somewhat exceptional exai 
pies J for if it were known that the virus of rabies could 
absorbed so rapidly, we might well despair of being able 
prevent its disastrous consequences.* All substances are not 
readily takea up into the circulation as those just mentionet 
and even the repletion of the stomach appears to be not wiiho 
inflnencc in this respect ; for Hertwig found that, aft*r feedii 
the animal, the period required for the transmission of ti 
chemical compound just mentioned, to the unne, was (to 
thirty to forty minutes. Magendie ascertained that about i 
minutes elapsed between the deposition of the upas pcnsi 
beneath the skin of the thigh and the first appearance of J 
effects; while Demarquay ascertained the presence in ti 
saliva, of the iodide of potassium that he had applied in sol 
tion to a recent wound from fifteen minutes to an hour and 
half before. 

The late Professor Renault made a series of esperimenta wji 
regard to the absorption of animal poisons by raw surfact 

" ThODfh tho prompt removal or deatractioa of the rabifio virus mmt 
inBUted opoo, in ordtx to onsoie eafety, yet we daro not deepaLr of sqcomb er 
when it haJi t«OD depodted in n wound for some time ; as we hsvo itlready ahoi 
that there big reosoTU for bolioving th&t in some irutancw, if not in all, t 
poiioB ii lo(«lJsed for a va.iiab1e period at the seat of injury. This localiMti 
of an aniTnal poison is coriotu and interesting ; and thut it may rumain for < 
■Imoit indefinite lime in what may be termed an "encysted" or "imprisoned 
condition, would appear to be proved by some very raro examples in oth 
diseases than that now under conmdfliation. Perhaps one of the most remaikal 
of th€«e is that recorded in the Mmtklf Jonmal af Mediral Sfinue for Noreinbi 
ISS3. A ^1, Hged foarteeu years, was affected with infincmia. She «1 
complained of pain in each arm at tho spots where, as an in&nt, she had 1m 
vaccinated. In fact, in theae locaimes, vaccine vesicles soon became [m > fw I 
developed, sjnd an elder sister being revaccinatad with the lymph oblained b« 
them, " heautifnl vedclN (ormetl, nnd ran a, norma) coune." 
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from the results of which he coiioluded that the minimum 
period was about five minutes. 

In the immense majority of cases, then, there is sufficient 
time between the deposition of the virus and its probable 
absorption, for the injured individual, or those around him, if 
presence of mind be brought to bear, to have recourse to pre- 
Bervative measures with the greatest possibility of their being 
fully successful : especially when we reflect that the wounds are 
generally bleeding; that the wounded surface may not be par- 
ticularly active in abBorbing ; that the rabiSc saliva ia always 
viscid, and therefore requires a longer time to be taken up ; and 
also the chance that digestion may be active at the moment of 
the reception of the poison. But after twenty-four hours, 
according to Eeuault, preservative measures— at least those of 
a local nature — are useless ; Lafoase says they can only be 
successfully resorted to within five minutes of the contact of 
the saliva, though there ia still hope to be derived from their 
application within a quarter, and even half an hour. We 
would be inclined to add, within some hours after the receipt 
of the poison ; for when everything, it may be said, depends 
upon the application of local measures, we are justified in 
resorting to them almost ut so late a period as the cicatriaatiou 
of the wound. 

PUOONOSIS. 

Our opinion as to the risk incurred will depend to some, 
indeed to a great, extent, upon the above considerations ; but 
other circumstances will also have to be included in framing a 
prognostication as to the likelihood of immunity. 

Seasons, ^'c. — For example, the season in which the wound 
has been inflicted has been, by some, thought to have an 
influence upon the virulency of the contagium ; also the time 
and manner in which the injury is effected, both with regard 
to the recipient and the aggressor, and the situation, extent, 
and complicated nature of the wound. 
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We have already alluded to the seasons which appear to be 
most favourable to the development of rabies. The moot 
dangerous period would appear to be when the disease is in 
its advanced stage, and during its paroxysms ; especially if Um 
creature has remained some timo without biting and there is s 
quantity of saliva about the teeth, and if the recipient is in a 
condition to permit of the ready absorption of the poison. Wo 
have also alluded to the animals whose bites are most frequently 
followed by rabies : those are the wolf, dog, cat, imd foi. 

Nature of Wounds. — It may truly be said that all wounds 
made by a rabid animal are dangerous ; but their gravity, 
leaving the other circumstances out of consideration, varies 
according to their situation, number, extent, and depth, as well 
as the nature of the parts involved. Those made in textures ricii 
in IjTnphatic vessels, and very vascular, — as the face, head, 
neck, lips, eyes, — especially if uncovered, are most serioua ; if 
clothing, wool, hair, or harness intervene between the skin and 
the teeth, there is less reason for apprehension. 

Though the smallest wounds, abrasions, or even contusions, 
may be extremely serious if not treated with the greatost care ; 
yet a superficial injury that only involves the skin is less to bo 
feared than one that penetrates it and the subjacent tissues, m 
the treatment ia more easy and certain. But bites inflicted 
where blood vessels or nervous branches of any size are situated, 
or which involve the lining membrane of a joint, or such 
essential organs as the eye, are very doubtful with regard to 
consequences ; as there is all the greater difficulty in employiuj 
efficacious means for neutralising the poison. 

It has been remarked that the wounds made by rabi 
animals whose teeth are long and sharp are most frequent! 
followed by sjTuptoma of the disease : the bottom of the wom 
is less easily reached to destroy the poison it contains, and I 
is the last to heal. A wide open wound is, therefore, lew foi 
midable than a narrow deep oike. 
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Local preservativo treatment being that which is alone most 
assured ly efficacious, must, to be ao, be resorted to before the ab- 
sorption of the virus ; and the simplest means to adopt, should 
no skilful person be available the moment any one is bitten, 
are the removal of the poison by suction, squeezing, washing, 
and cauterisation. It frequently happens that, because proper 
materials or instruments are not at band, or because the person 
injured, or those who are with him at the time, do not know 
what is proper to do, the wound is left untouched, perhaps for 
liours after, when treatment can confer but questionable benefit. 

Suction. — Suction, energetically employed, may either entirely 
or partially remove the poisonous saliva. The bitten individual, 
when the situation of the injury will permit, or a bystander, 
if it is not accessible to him, should at once apply the mouth 
to the wound and enck it vigorously, making pressure at the 
same time on its margin with his teeth. The blood that flows 
will carry with it the poison that may not yet have been 
absorbed, and the prolonged and repeated aspiration made by 
the lips, and the squeezing with the teeth, will in all pro- 
bability induce a copious hemorrhage that may still further 
ensure its entire removal. It may be objected to this practice, 
however, that the absorption that does not take place by the 
wound may occur by the mouth, if there chance to be any 
abrasion in that cavity or on the lips. But this risk may be 
largely averted if care is taken to spit freely after each 
aspiration. At any rate, though such an accident is possible, 
yet it is so unlikely, that the wounded person should have 
no hesitation whatever in at once adopting this means ; for 
assuredly the chances of absorption of the poison in this way are 
infinitely smaller than they are if it is loft in contact with the 
fresh wound. And though to the bystander there may be a 
certain degree of danger in performing this operation, yet 
when wo reflect (hat we thereby, in all likelihood, rescue a 
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fellow creature irom the risk of a terrible death — more 
by far than drowning — aurely the email amoimt of risk 
might attend it would never deter any one from attemptti 
Buch a noble and devoted act.* Rinsing the mouth with cc 
water, oil, milk, Tinegar, olaret, beer, or alcohol in the form 
whisky, gin, brandy, &c., will still further diminish the 
of absorption. 

Expression, Washing.— ^neezmg or expression of the woim 
should always he resorted to, in conjunction with suction, 
possible, in order to increase bleeding. Washing the woun 
with cold or tepid water, or any other fluid, is also a aaj 
measure, especially if it is poured with some force into tl 
cavity for a good while — as from a wat«r-tap, the spoat of 
kettle held at some distance from the wound, or a syrvagu 
continuing also to squeeze it actively. Lime water, olcohf 
chlorine water, &c., if convenient, may likewise be employe 
Great benefit baa been frequently derived from merely lavin 
the bites with water.f Cold water is sometimes preferred i 

* Tho efficacy of EiictdDg poisoned woimdB, ftod the FompatatJvo imm uni fy 
the operator, u already lenmrkcd, haTs Iceld Iuidwd from tlia otrliMt timaa m 
lUnODg DMrly every peuple. Wc lutve previously alluded to the pBylli cieationad 1 
Cellos, imd we know that the suction of poison from wounds wiis resorted tu in fl 
daysof Cloopatia, The praclico wm rendared famous in England i 
century, arcordiug \a Eapin and Baker, by the lien>:c exploit of the affe 
Eleanor, who safely and successfully abetncted the poison from the wound' 
King Edward the First, which hud been introduced by an arrow. Accorditif; 
Tonnont, it was a common practice in the Higblandt of Scotland. Berkenhoi 
who published " Ad Essay on the Bite of a Mad Dog," in 17S3, strongly adrii 
rcconnw to it : " The poison bit ninst immediately apply hi» mouth to the woin 
and continue to suck it during ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, fr«qti«a| 
spitting out, and washing his nioDth after each time nith water, warm or col 
no matter which. If the wound be in a part of his body which ho cannot rtn 
with his mouth, possibly he may prevail on some rational friend to do him tl 
kind oOice — especially when I assure him, positively assure him, that it Tatty 
done without the least danger. My own son, then abont eight yeart old, 
returning from school, was bit by a dog in the tbigb. Hy eldest dau^lsr, bd 
informed of the accident, without the least hesitation inuDediately sacked I 
wound. She had heard me tiay it might bo done with snfet]'. The dog « 
certainly not mad ; but 1 relate the story in jostice to her affectionate intreptdM 
which, in a young girl, niis somewhat eitraordinary." — [P. 73.) 

t In the hiBtorical p(irtj&n of Ihis trpAtiu'. reference was r 
persons who escaped the efietle of inoculation afl^r being bitten hy a nbid ba 
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that which is warm or tepid, from its coastringing effect on 
the blood-vessels. Whether it be hot or cold, the parts in the 
■vicinity of the wound should always bo well washed immediately. 
Compression. — In addition to these means, there are others 
which are also of easy application, and likely to prove of great 
Bervice. The first is compression between the injured part and 
the heart, so as to prevent the virus from entering the cir- 
culation by retarding the flow of blood ; and accelerating the 
hfcmorrhage. This can only be carried effectively into practice 
on the limbs or the appendages of the body, as the ears, &c. 
A handkerchief, bandage, leather strap, or other likely article 
may be employed; or when the formation of the parts prohibits 
their use, the fingers may suffice to exert a strong degree of 
preaaure between the wound and the body, but always around a 
limb, ^f poasible, if that be wounded. This compression ia a 
most essential adjunct of suction, waahing, cauterisation, and 
other local treatment at the time of the accident, and ought to 
be at once resorted to, and kept up until there is a certainty 
that the poison has been removed or destroyed. It is only 
neceaaary to add, that when straps and bandages are employed, 
care must he taken that they are not retained too long a time 
to produce mortification of the parts. 

Cupping. — Cupping with any ordinary glass or deep vessel 
wider than the largest diameter of the wound, is also to b© 
commended after compression, suction, and washing, or until 
other measures can be available. This operation is so simple 
that any one may practice it at once. 

Cauterisation. 

The above means, excellent in themselves when promptly and 

energetically resorted to, ought to be aupplemented as quickly 
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as possible by cauteriaation of the injured partA, either by 
powerful beat or chemical compounds, which will deatrc 
the poison that may have already impregnated the tissues, ( 
eluded the attempts to remove it. Washing the wound aa we 
as the neighbouring parts with plenty of cold water — aoidi 
lat«d or oUcaline, if convenient — throwing or injecting it wit 
force on the wounded surface, and suction, cupping, and cod 
pression, must be looked upon merely as tentatives employe 
until more potent and certain measures can be available. 

The Hot Iron. — Undoubtedly the most convenient, Ub 
perhaps, one of the moat effective agents that can be employt 
to destroy the saliva and the tissues tainted by it, and thi 
prevent its absorption, is the actual cautery in the form of 
piece of hot iron. There is no great skill needed to apply thi 
80 long aa the wounds arc superficial ; or should tbey bq dee] 
if they are confined to fleshy parts of tlie body. Neither 
the shape ol' the instrument of any great moment ; indeei 
from the domestic articles to be found in every dwelling, an 
sometimes even in one's pockets, a judicious selection can \ 
made — a bodkin, skewer, key, curtain-rod, small poker — an] 
thing, in fact, of a likely shape, rather round and pointed tha 
blunt and flat. The more it resembles the dog's tvoth in sbap 
of course it will the better adapt itself to the wound. The uro 
should be heated to a bright red or white beat, und applie 
with a firm and unsparing hand thoroughly to eveiy part ; ft 
it is a thouMiud times better to bum freely than hesitatingly < 
imperfectly. 

The pain of this operation is only of secondary importano 
and not nearly so acute as many persons would be inclined t 
believe, especially if the iron is very hot and compression i 
employed, as it ought to be, at the same lime. Indeed, we ca 
say with Bouley that it is easily borne, particularly when tb 
parts in immediate contact with the iron are carbonised ; an 
there must be a particular Ratisfaction in enduring this pai 
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disease, and that thia operation ifl their only safeguard against 
its invasion. But should the injuries be very severe and the 
pain dreaded, general ansestbesia by chloroform or nitrous 
oxido, or local anajsthesia by the ether spray, may be induced, 
and particularly when excision of the bitten parts has to be 
performed. I would give the preference to the ether spray in 
many cascB, from its peculiarly favourable action on a living 
surface,— itscheckingabaorption.and reducing the parts exposed 
to it to nearly the condition of dead tissue; while depriving 
them, at the same time, of all sensation. 

To make asaurance doubly sure, and especially if the iron baa 
been thin and incapable of retaining the proper degree of heat 
sufficiently long, it may be advisible to re-heat and again apply 
it. Or a bmsh dipped in the muriate "of antimony or any 
powerful caustic solution should be inserted into the wound, 
which may then be dressed as a simple injury, and attended to 
for several successive days. When the eschar la coming away, 
its removal should be expedited ; and if it is deemed necessary, 
the hot iron or the caustic may be again applied. If this is not 
considered quite reassuring, the wound may he kept open for 
five or six weeks, and dressed with some stimulating ointment. 
During this time, some authorities have recommended that mer- 
curial frictions bo made around the wound, in case any portion 
of the virus may have escaped the destructive action of the iron 
or caustic. 

Substitutes for the Hoi Iron. — On occasions it may not be 
possible to obtain the cautery sufficiently soon, and one's wits 
may have to devise a substitute. In these circumstances, a 
lighfed lucifer match or fusee thrust into the wound may be 
very serviceable; and filling the cavity with gunpowder and 
exploding it, appears to have proved an excellent method uf 
cauterising dog-bites. According to M. llaniere, who resided 
for fifteen years in Hayti, rabies is very frequent there, and 
appears in ull seasons; but the accidents arising from it are 
not at all in prnpoi-tioii to the number nl' persons bitten, us 
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every one knows wliat to do. Gunpowder ia to bo found i 
any bouse, and in nearly everybody's pocket, and ia MsteA. in tl 
manner described. Afterwards a blister is applied, and 
mercurial treatment — carried to salivation — completes the oaa 
Notwithstanding the frequency of bites from mad dogs, 1 
Mani^re has only seen one person die of hydrophobia, and thi 
individual refused to be treated according to this plan. 
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The treatment with caustics of wounds infficted by 
or suspected animals is also not to be overlooked, for it nu 
not be always possible to apply the hot iron, and it may I 
times be difiicult to get to the bottom of a ragged or dec 
cavity with this instnmiont. 

The caustics which have been, or may be, employed w 
numerous, and nearly all have been more or loss lauded. H 
strong £uid acids, as acetic, nitric, sulphuric, hydrochlonc, an 
carbolic acid ; and such powerful escharotics as nitrate of silve 
perchloride of iron, muriate of antimony, and corrosive sol 
limate, have been generally employed ; as well as stron 
ammonia, caustic potass or soda, chloride of zinc, quicklimi 
&a. Many of these enjoy a reputation equal to that of tlie hi 
ii'on, and by some authorities are even preferred to it ; and then 
can be no doubt that when well and timeoualy employed, the 
will fulfil the intention with which they wore applied. Tl 
most essential feature in the preservative treatment is to empio 
the agent that is most convenient and most prompt : tin 
being, OS has been so frequently insisted upon, an all-importai 
consideration. 

It is needless to dwell on the special virtues of each caustic, t 
on their comparative value with that of the hot iron. Tl 
most potent of the former may be advantageously used whei 
it would be difficult to employ the latter, and ci>e tcrsA ; indeet 
Lafosse says that the cautery should not be preferred to tl 
exclusion of caustics, except in cases in which ihe wounds u 
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deep, or in regioDB such og those of the mouth or noBe, where 
solid or fluid caustics might prove dangerous. And it must also 
be Qotod that Constantinescu states that the nitrate of silver, 
alcohol, and ammouia, applied to wounds some moments even 
after they were inflicted, have not prevented the development 
of hydrophobia. 

Solid Caustics. — Of the solid caustics, the nitrate of silver 
has been highly vaunted by Blaine and Youatt. It should be 
applied immediately after receiving the wound, and un- 
sparingly. But the caustic potass, or "potassa fuea," as it is 
sometimes called, is more prompt and destructive in its action 
on organic matter, and therefore more likely to be efficient. It 
is also more diffusive : dissolving the parts with which it cornea 
into contact, and penetrating beyond the surface to which it is 
actually applied. The best modo of preparing it for this pur- 
pose is as follows : Melt it iu a silver or platina spoon, and 
when dissolved dip into it the ends of different sized probes. 
Kach will take up a certain amount of the caustic, which will 
appear like a thin layer of varnish ; when dry, dip in again 
and again, until a sufficient quantity has been accumulated on 
the extremity of the probe. With this the injury made by the 
dog's tooth may be penetrated almost to the bottom, and the 
subsequent liquefaction of the potass will ensure its reaching aa 
far as the wound extends. 

Fluid Caustics. — The fluid caustics have been, perhaps, more 
resorted to than those of a solid nature, chiefly because their 
fluidity insures their penetrating all the sinuosities of the wounds 
and coming in contact with every part of them. Of these the 
nitrate of mercury, perchloride of iron, and muriate of antimony 
have been most favourably recommended. Sabatier speaks highly 
of the nitrate of antimony. The neutralising or disorganising 
eSects of carbolic acid, and the benefits which have been derived 
&om its application in malignant pustule and in snake bites, 
should make it a useful local application in injuries from doga 
or other rabid creatures. The pure acid would be tj>o powerful. 
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and likely to induce much sloughing ; but two parts of acid 
one of alcohol, or equal proportiona of both, would be efficien 
A strong tincture of iodine has also been prescribed. 

Fluidity, and prompt and powerful action, are tbe speci 
features of these fluid caustics. A good way of applying tlic 
is the following: Dry the wound with care; make sever) 
incisions if necessary and possible, in order to open the bitt« 
part well up, and then touch it with a brush or a shred of lii 
or tow dipped in the caustic, and afterwards introduce a pledgi 
of lint well impregnated with it. The whole is then to I 
covered with a dry piece of lint or tow, and a plaster or band 
age placed over all. Some hours afterwards the dressings ai 
removed, and if it is noticed that any part has escaped til 
action of the caustic, this is touched, and a blister larger tluu 
the wound is applied ; this hastens the sloughing of the escba 
and favours suppuration. In order that a fluid caustic b 
thoroughly efficient in destroying every part of the surface of i 
wound, it ia of course necessary that the wound be a dependinj 
one, in order that the liquid may gravitate to its furtbermoa 
recesses. If it is not so, and the position of the bitten individna 
cannot be temporarily altered to permit of the escharotic acting 
in tliis manner, the actual cautery or solid caustic most h 
employed. 

Modification of Treatment. — This treatment must, of course 
be modified according to circum stances. When a bite ia no' 
extensive, and only involves the skin, it is always most con' 
venient, before cauterising it, to remove the margin of thi 
wound by excision with a sharp knife, circumscribing it by twi 
semi -elliptical incisious. If narrow, deep, and angular, it musl 
necessarily be enlarged by incisions, so as to allow the cauterj 
to touch its every part. If some shreds of flesh are hanging 
loose, it is better to cut them away altogether than to cauterise 
them ; the object is to present a regular surface to the action ol 
the cautery or caustic, so that no particle of the poison may 
e.scflpc. If a portion of a member, such as an car, an eyelid, oi 
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a tendon, has been torn, it is most prudent to remove it when 
poesible ; if impracticable, the wound should be enlarged, and 
either the iron or caustic thoroughly applied. It should then 
be dressed with a stimulating ointment, as that of turpentine 
or cantharidea. After some weeks' treatment allow the wound 
to heal, and if an animal, separate it from others for a certain 
period. Some authorities think it best to heal up the wound as 
quickly as possible. 

Excision, 

I In excising wounds caused by the teeth of rabid animals, the 
wtest care should be taken that every portion likely to have 
Ben in contact with the saliva is removed, and particularly 
lat the knife itself is not instrumental in its diffusion. To 
* Avoid this grave mishap, all around the wound should first be 
well washed, in order to clean away any saliva lying on the 
surface ; then the excision should be carried on beyond the 
injured part, and the knife frequently dipped in a solution of 
carbolic acid. If this is not done, in making the incisions on 
each side of the wound, the sound parts through which they 
are made will likely become tainted with the virus. In general, 
two incisions should be made, — one on each aide of the wound, 
— forming an ellipsis in such as wiU admit of it, which ought 
to be carried sufficiently deep as completely to remove the part, 
if possible. It must then be closely examined to discover if 
there is any portion in the piece excised through which the 
dog's tooth appears to have passed ; if there is, the excision 
must be carried deeper. In making the incisions, great atten- 
tion should be paid to the direction the tooth has taken; 
should the knife enter the wound made by the tooth, if carbolic 
acid or any other caustic is not employed, the operation must be 
recommenced with a clean knife ; as the painful task may be 
rendered useless by the sound textures becoming soiled with 
the poison. Mr. Abemethy recommended the following plan, 
which may be adopted in certain cases : the cell into which a 



penetrating tooth has gone must be cut out. Let a ekewer 
shaped, as nearly as may be, into the form of the tooth, ai 
then be placed in the cavity formed by the tooth ; and ne 
let the skewer, and the whole cell containing it, be removi 
together by an elliptical incision. "We may examine t] 
removed cell, to seo if every portion with which the tooi 
might have come in contact has been taken away ; the cell mi 
even be filled with quicksilver, to eeo if a globule will eocap 
Tho efficient performance of the operation does not depes 
upon the extent, but upon the accuracy, of the operatio 
Clean sponges should be frequently employed, or the pai 
should bo often wiped with a clean piece of lint or line 
After the operation is completed, the wound should be w€ 
washed with water, or any fluid most likely to remove i 
destroy any saliva that remains, and then treated in the ord 
nary way. 

Remarks. — Excision, it must be remarked, is not always eai 
or safe, because of tho situation of the injury, and its relatic 
to blood-vessels, nerves, and tendons ; indeed, there are caat 
in which cauterisation and excision are ver)' difficult, if n 
impossible, as when a large or important nerve or artery 
exposed by the animal's tooth. Caustics which are not toi 
energetic can only be resortod to in these cases, and meai 
adopted to excite a long-continued suppuration. If the wour 
penetrates a joint, tho eye, or other important region, the difl 
culty is also great. The part that can ho reached withoi 
danger must be cauterised with the hot iron, thoron^i] 
dressed with tho nitrato of silver or potassa fusa, or bnuhc 
with the muriate of antimony. 

In the treatment of wounds of this character, much wi 
depend upon their situation and particular features as to tl 
B to be adopted. Amputation of members, which is somi 
times indispensable in tho human species when the soft textun 
are much crushed or lacerated by the rabid animal's teeth, < 
when bones are fractured, can but seldom be commended in tl 
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lower aaimala, though the removal of such appendages ds the 
ears or tail may be practised when it is deemed necessary ; but 
to be useful a long period must not be suffered to elapse — 
Lafosse says no more than five minutes* 

It must ever be remembered, and cannot be too much 
insisted upon, that whatever method of procedure is adopted, the 
object to be obtained is the removal or destruction of the poison 
thoroughly and immediately after its deposition, as upon this 
depends the safety of the wounded. 

The value of these preBervativa measures has been so 
often and strikingly manifested — even before the time of Oel- 
8ua — that it appears almost superfluous to insist upon their 
employment nowadays, were it not that all kinds of silly 
quack nostrums are yet commended as specifics against the 
disease, and a belief in their efficacy by ignorant people ia very 
likely to cause the only certain treatment to be overlooked or 
neglected. For it cannot be said of these proposed specific 
medicines that if they do no good, they cannot at any rate do 
harm. On the contrary, they are likely to cause great mischief, 
by inducing the wounded persons and those around them to 
place implicit trust in their efficacy, and indulge in a fatal 
security without resorting to the proper method of treatment. 

Jteaulta of Cauterisation. — We have but little means of ascer- 
taining to what extent cauterisation of the wounds inflicted by 
rabid animals has been really successful in a large number of 
instances — our experience in this country being limited to 
individuals here and there whose cases have chanced to be 
reported. But M. Bouley, impressed with the great interest that 
belongs to this question, has endeavoured to make the most of 
the statistics available to him, and has given the result in the 
following terms : If we compare, with regard to their conse- 7 
quences, the bites from rabid animals which have been cauterised, 

* Faber ^ves ui iiutiulc^e of on ai whose tail was bitten by a rabid dog, and 
thoagb the appendage vas Amputated within two hours, yet tlie animal afterwanli 
took the Utetite.—Dit Wuthkrankeit, p. 295. 
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and tbo9e which bare not, a considerable difierence is remarkod 
with respect to their consecutive inuocuousnesa. In fact, in 
134 cauterised woundii, the iiinocuity is shown in 92 caaea, »M 
the mortality in 42 ; or C8 per cent, in the first, and 31 in tlte 
eecond. For the non-cauterised wounds, the result is the invene 
of the above, and is much more manifest. In 66 of these the 
mortality la 56, or 84 per cent., and the immunity only 10, or 
15 per cent. 

But, this excellent authority adds, in default of eufficient 
information with regard to the cauterised wounds, it has not 
been possible to establish a distinction between them as to the 
degree of cauterisation they received, or the time at which it 
was applied — two conditions on which the certain efficacy or 
complete inutility of thia means of preservation depend. If 
this information had been furnished, there is every reason ibr 
stating that Ihe number of cauterised wounds which remained 
inoffensive would hare been considerably increased ; as the 
destruction by fire of the tissues in contact with, and even 
impregnated by, the virulent saliva, it may safely be asserted, 
prevents the disease if resorted to before absorption has talceD 
place. 

Of 115 cases of hydrophobia terminating in death in Frano^ 
Tardieu has tabulated them as follows, in order to show the 
results of neglect or tardy cauterisathn of the wounds : — 
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In Algeria, out of the 16 cases of immunity already roferr«d 
to, 14 had the wounds inflicted by rabid animals cauterised 
more or less promptly ; in two instances three persons were 
cauterised twenty-four hours after being wounded, and a fonrtb 
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i thirty-six hours. The following fable gives the details of the 



utcrisation with the hot iron 

„ by ones of ftunpowdo' ■ 
,. with Ule appIicatioQ of thn 
„ after at least 24 boitrii 



witbont adopting precautions 



I Thus it will be Been that one half the cases of immunity might 
e supposed to be due to immediate cauterisation, three-eighthg 
t tardy cauterisation, and one-eighth escaped without any 
' treatment. 

Of the 47 deaths tabulated by Roucher as occurring in Algeria, 
we find that tjjeir relations with preventiva or preservative 
8 are as follows : — 



I 



Died withont wonndi having l»en cauteriBed 

II „ indJcstioiiB of precautions 

„ alter tardy and incomplete cauterisation with the hot iron 
„ „ oaateiuation idtb the hot iron .... 

„ „ eauteriention with the nitrate of silver . 

„ after immediate caulerisatioii with ammoiua, sapplemented 

hy the hot iron an hour and a half subsequently . 
f, „ immodiBlP cauttriRHtiou with amcDODia .... 
„ „ „ „ „ the hot iron 



In the 47 deaths only one occurred after immediate cauteri- 
sation with the hot iron; 12 were preceded by delayed op in- 
Hufficient cauterisation, and 35 had not been submitted to any 
preventive treatment ; for it is very probable that iii the 10 cases 
which afford no indication of precautions having been adopted, 
none were resorted to. 

So that of the 37 cases allowed to take their natural 
coursci there were 2 of immunity and 35 deaths, or a mortality 
of 946 per cent. Of the 9 in which cauterisation with the hot 
iron was immediately employed, there was only one fatal ease, 
or a mortality of 11 per cent, ; and of the 16 cauterised after 
/2 
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fiome delay, or in a manner more or less imperfect, there »sr» 
10 deaths, or a mortality of 625. 

This interesting information shows to what an extent tht 
prompt intervention of surgical measures ia uBefuI in preventing 
the developTnent of the disease. 

Among the fatal casoa whose historj' was more or less knoini, 
there was only one in which the wounds had been at once treatol 
with the actual cautery, and another in which ammonia WM 
applied first and the hot iron some time afterwards. In tht« 
instances there was b delay of nine and twelve hours, and in 
other three of some hours. In three more of the 47 cajM, 
cauterisation was incompletely effected hy ammonia or nitnte 
of silver ; in one case cauterisation was only resorted to tSm 
two days ; and twice the wounds were dressed immediatelr 
with liquid ammonia. 

The only patient who died after having hia wounds imme- 
dialely cauterised with the hot iron, was heheved to hare been 
saved ; as he enjoyed excellent health for six and a-half montbi, 
and in that time had taken part in the expedition against tlw 
Kabyles in 1851, and returned quite well. 

In the two which had the wounds dressed immediately wili 
liquid ammonia, the period of incuhation extended to 116 bdJ 
130 days : a circumstance which might give rise to the sappo- 
sition that caustics have a retarding influence on the develoi^ 
ment of the disease. 

Three persons mentioned by Toussaint of Algeria, who Vti. 
been bitten and had their wounds cauterised — two immediatelT 
and one the next day — escaped the consequences ; while a fourtb 
person, who did not have his wounds attended to, died of hydro- 
phobia. Ilugo speaks of seven persons who were bitten b? i 
rabid dog ; three had their injuries cauterised twenty-ftrar 
hours afterwards, and the other four cauterised themselves witk 
two pieces of iron heated in the fire ; all escaped. The suH 
dog attacked a child twelve years old, and, its wounds not beinf 
attended to, it died of hydrophobia. 
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(leeults of Excision and Causticg. — We havo no gtatietics to 
de ua in forming an opinion as to the value of excision ; but 
BO much depends upon the completeness of this operation, as 
well as upon the interval that has elapsed between ita adoption 
and the infliction of the injury, that even if we possessed these 
figures there would still remain some uncertainty, as with 
cauterisation. The same may be said aa to the benefits derived 
from the employment of caustics. Youatt, who trusted to them, 
and who had himself been bitten seven times, says that he had 
used caustic for the wounds of more than four hundred persona 
who were bitten by dogs, of whose disease there could be no 
doubt, and that not one of these became affected. And a 
surgeon of St. George's Hospital told him that ten times that 
number had undergone the operation of excision there, after 
having been bitten by rabid or suspected dogs, and it was not 
known that any of these persons had become diseased. 

Ingestion of Fluids. — Aware of the influence that plenitude 
of the circulatory system exercises on absorption, Lafosse, basing 
his recommendation on the physiolo{2;ical experiments made by 
Ericksen, thinks that great iitility may be derived from the 
prompt ingestion of any fluid by the wounded person. Absorp- 
tion by this means may be bo delayed, that a substance which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be taken up in a minute, 
will, perhaps, not enter the circulation until after thirty or forty 
minutes. Who knows, he continues, if this period might not 
be so prolonged by swallowing Suids at brief intervals, as to 
absolutely interdict the penetration of the virus until it has 
become decomposed or rejected by the etiminatory inflamjnation 
which is not slow iu appearing ? He gives the preference to 
alcohol, ammonia, and the acet-ates, carbonates, and hydro- 
chlorates of this base, in large quantities of water. 

The Moral Influence of Local Treatment. 
It is obvious that, when the injury has been inflicted for 
many days, or even hours, cauterisation or other liwal treatment 
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can hare but little else than a moral effect, so fur aB v 
concerned, and can be of questionable value ia the case of 
lower aaimals. Nevertheless, as moral influences connt for n 
in our own species, and are by no means to be neglected, it w 
be an act of positive cruelty to tell a person who has \ 
wounded by a rabid animal that the poison was in his Ui 
and treatment of the wound was now too late to save 1 
Even if the wound baa cicatrised, we are bound by ei 
charitable feeling, not more than by the knowledge we poe 
of the influence of the mind in the development of hj-dropho 
to cauterise and attend to it aa if it were just inflicted. E 
when the symptoms of the disease have begun to appear, 
are justiflcd in attempting to soothe the patient's anxiety 
drawing his attention to the benefit that may result from 1 
practice by removing the poison which he may believe ia stili 
the wound/ 



Such are, then, the resources that art has furnished to obn 
the terrible dangers resulting from the bite of a rabid aain 
To destroy or remove at once the poisonous saliva implan 
in the wound, whether such destruction be effected by the 1 
: powerful caustics, or the removal be effected by wai 
ing, pressing, auction, or any other means, is the only prea 
vative treatment. It ought never to be delayed for a moms 
when a person is bitten by a strange dog, or even one whi 
is known ; for so certain is its efficacy when resorted to in tii 
that ignorant charlatans have put forward certain 8IM»11 
infallible preservatives which possess no other merit tli 

* Ad anecdote U told of a Ijpfmaniac who wu oparated upon bjr Um o 
brstvd t'rench lurgiioa, Velpeau. This man bolievKd he lud • Mip«nl in 
buUj. and to diapoHeu kim of the idea, and in this imy perluipi ollbct a taut 
mu decided that the reptile shiiiUd b? expelled &om its in«)nvenisnt habitalj 
Volpean mode h superficial incision in the patient'* abdomen, and, witb a lil 
legordemnin, drew feini a drawer in the operalinK table one of the flneet ana. 
thstoonldbe fbtmd. The moat Urely emoliona of joy wero cibibitod by tbem 
re wMm niocceded by hopelem despair — the snake, he vow 
• fcmalf , and had left a ne»l of young onw hhlncl it. 
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Itaving been employed a nmnber of tiniee with people who 
would not have been attacked by hydrophobia.* 

MzNTAi. Treatment. 

When everj'thing has been done to destroy the germ of the 
disease before its absorption may take place, it may be affirmed 
that nothing more that is likely to be materially efficacious can 
be devised to obviate danger ; the means that have been adopted 
may be productive of the strongest feeling of security in the 
mind of the injured individual; or, apprehending the worst 
results, he may pass days, and even months, harassed by all 
the perplexities, anguish, and moral torture of one condemned 
to death — having them ever before him like an implacable 
spectre which, though a phantom to-day, may to-morrow be 
a possible reality. 

It is in the latter circumstances that moral treatment may 



• '' Frequent immunity from Iho disoue in persona ■ 
tended to confer repnlution upon bo manj' vuunted 
Ignonnt pereotiB, and kn&vUh penwns, h«ve not fulled t 
They Bimouace that tbej nre ia poBsesaiun of eomu i 



'ho have boon tittpn baa 

methods of prevention. 

) take advuntage of thii. 

:ret remedy which will 
prevent the TiruB from operating; : they perBuade the frieodfl of thoeo who die 
Uut the remedy biu not rightly employed, or Dot resorted to sufficiently early ; 
and they persuade those who escape that they eacapo by virtue of the pre'entive 
remedy. If the plunder they reap from the foolish aod the frightened were all, 
this voold he of leas eonsequence : but, unfortunately , the hope of aeourity 
without undergoing a painful operation leads mauy to neglect the only aure 
node of obtaining aafety. . . . Some of the speoiSca are great aecreta ; and Ihoy 
who posaeaa them — whether they believe in them or not 'a another matter-^aell 
them at no cheap rate to those who, having been bitten by the liog, are weak 
enough to be bitten again by the tifioi^'' —WaUnti, " Principles and Practice of 
Physic," vol. i. pp. 616, 628. Perhapa one of the moet vaunted of theae imposi- 
tions ii that known oa the " Birling (Kent) remedy," and attempts hare been 
(reqaently made to mise a sum (£aUO, I think,' aufGdent to puichase it from the 
Donntryman who holds it as an heirloom. In these attempts to obtain sabecrip- 
tionc, it has been stated that the "remedy" wiu never known to&il in preventing 
thedisuiso; and this atatoment coming &om people of poaition— though nn- 
acqusintod with medicine^may have frequently, and indeed has, had very 
pemidouB results, for it is not correct. Uut of eooM oaeei of failure at hand, I 
may mention that related by Ur. Weeks, aurgeon, of Rochoater, as occurring in 
1793. The patient— a manservant — would Dot have the bitl4:Q parts exciaed, 
hot preferred the Birling remody. In ten days he was attnc.lted with hydrophobia, 
and in two days wss dead.— Si« " A Plan for preventing the fatal Effect* from 
the Bile of a M«d Oog," By Je.iae Foot. London, ITOX 
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be productive of the greatest benefit and relief, and justiA 
recourse to expedients which would otherwise be nothing m 
than a cruel imposition. The infiuence of mental emotioni 
the development of hydrophobia would appear to be aim 
unquestionable, and there is every reason to inquire wheti 
the greater mortality resulting from tho bit«s of rabid Bnin 
in adult than in young persons may not be attributable^ 
some extent at least, to this cause. The diseased mind n 
favour the generation and expedite the recrudescence rf i 
mortal malady, and anything that can soothe or cure the forn 
may aid in retarding or averting the latter. Henco, to a cert 
extent, perhaps, the benefit to be derived from tho superstitii 
practices and silly potions of the early and middle ages, a 
even of our own times : the incantations, pilgrimages, &atuL 
supposed virtues of fragments of musty saints or their ■ 
mustier shreds of clothing, fantastic nostrums of no pom! 
medicinal efficacy, and other absurdities. 

'* For myself," says M. Bouley, " I remain coavinoed d 
the practices or medications, whatever they may be, whi 
address themselves to the vwral of those who are the victii 
of rabiiic inoculations, may prove verj' usefuL It has aom 
times happened that 1 have caused persons who wore laboarii 
under the dread of hydrophobia to take aomo innocent berera 
as an infallible specific ; and the memories I entertain of I 
immense contentment it has produced, have always coniinn 
mo in the belief that it is not good to destroy such illuaic 
and belief, but, on the contrary, to create them." 

We may even refer to the fact that the disease is not 
readily transmitted as is supposed, and that very many perso 
escape. M. Renault, aft«r a careful examination of the stat 
tics of the malady in France, concluded that two-thirds 
least of the Individuals accidentally bitten by street-dogs — ral 
or suspected — escaped the consequences, even without ai 
treatment. 
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Gekeral Preservative Treatment. 

Various preservative agents have been prescribed from time 
|.time, but all have proved unreliable. An enumeration of 
a would prove of no possible utility ; but it may be remarked 
that those medicaments which act more especially upon the 
absorbent system and the salivary glands have been much in 
vogue. Preparations of mercury" and iodine, particularly the 
former, have been recommended by high authorities. Vapour 
baths at a high temperature and purgatives have also been 
commended. Herbat, of Gottingen, recommended as a pre- 
servative, and also a specific method of treatment, the adminis- 
tration of tartar emetic and the sulphates of copper and zinc 
in large dozes, dissolved in water. He founded his faith iu 
this remedy from having given it to nine doga which had been 
bitten, and were not attacked by the disease. But Leisering, 
of the Dresden Veterinary School, baa not found it to succeed 
in the instances in which he tried it. 

Blaino fancied that belladonna was beneficial ; associated with 
Scutellaria lateriflora, he was positive that it was an almost 
certain prophylactic. Recent trials do not appear to have 
verified his anticipations, however, and we hear but little now 
of preservative remedies. For my own part, I would be 
inclined to suggest the long-continued use of the sulphite or 
hyposulphite of soda or magnesia, or some preparation of 
carbolic acid. 

* A {kvooTite method of aamg the msTcmy has been locallf m Uib form of oint- 
ment — ruhbing n dmclim upon the woundod put eveiy dji; for about ten d>^. 
SomotiniBa morcurial jiills have oIbu befp girea, in addition. SilivUion waa not 
frequently produced, though yrhea it occuired it was not looked upon aa ■□jn- 
rioua. When a period of two or three weeks had elapsed from the receipt of the 
injury, the nic^ruury was mora fret<ly used. Another method, also naid to have 
been attended with euecess, even whim the disQaoe had appeared, wns morcorial 
fumigation :— placing the patieot, entirely nndresoed, en a cone-bottomed ohair, 
enveloped in blankets ; then throwing several grains of mercory on live char- 
coa1| placed beneath the chair. In a short time salivation was produced and the 
argent symptoms allayed until remvery took place. Turpith's mineral has been 
long a favourite proservBtive, and even ourative, medicameot with lh« old 
jarriera and cowleeches. 
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Though it is discouragiQg to reflect that we can only rely 
upon prompt and energetic local treatment, and that when tliu 
has not been adopted in time all other meoHures are com- 
paratively hopeless, yet we must not give up in despair thB 
idea of discovering, eventually, some means by which the action 
of the virus may be completely annulled, and the dreadal 
disease placed in the list of those which are preventible when 
their contagium has been absorbed, or curable when tke 
symptoms have manifested themselves." 

With regard to the preservative measures in general, another 
important matter must not be overlooked. If a person 1 
been bitten by a dog, or if animals have been wounded bv id 
and the creature at the time does not exhibit any distil 
BjTnptom of rabies, it is well, in order to tranquiUise the min 
of those chiefly concerned, and who are apprehensive of d 
to secure it properly for a number of days — say a fortnight A 
three weeks — befon? allowing it to go at large again. If it n 
really rabid when it inflicted the injury, it will soon exhibi 
unmistakable signs of the disease, and die ; or it may t 
killed, and every precaution taken accordingly. 

If the above-mentioned period passes without any tnamfes 
tion of rabies, then the possibility of future disaster ensuing fl 

lands is happily disposed of, and great ansiety abolishJ 
But if the dog is destroyed without any evidence that it \ 

■ lAfoase is as hoperul u other a&iiKuiau iudividuola in thia respect. 
thinkB timt, on-iog to the terror inspired hy Uio disoase, tho eipetimeiita ll 
been few and not ftlvsjB properly condncted ; and having deviaud a spsi^Kl ft 
rage and appustos by whicli he coold, without danger, carry out m*nn 
with rogard to tho effects of mt^didnes AD those animala affected -with i 
whoso teeth renders thcnn m fannidable. This contrivsnne congista of a cue or 
den with a grille door, on (he xideti of which are two openingi large enough to 
allow the mad animal's head, and which are closed by meaiu of doon v 
shutters that arc moved by a toothed wheel and rook. The head being diswn 
outside the cage by oae of the chains employed to tie the aniumi, the neck is tied 
\a such a fsahion as to keep the head fixed without inducing atntngulatjoa or 
cerebral congestion. The mouth may then 1>o easily opened by means of « gp^. 
culmo provided wilh a long handle, Hud an iron tube, having a fimnel at onaoidL 
is inserted ; medidnea pound into (he fiionet end pass through the labe and 
riaidily find their wny iolo the pbaryni. 
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sufFering from the disease, thea months of the most paiuful 
suspense, and even anguish, may perhaps. elapse before the result 
con be known. In these circumstances, all that can be done is 
carefully to inquire into the aggressive animal's hiatory, aacer- 
tain all the symptoms exhibited by it, and its behaTiour imme- 
diately before and after inflicting the wound. 

In any case, however, there should be no hesitation or delay 
in adopting the precautions Just indicated, to preserve thoso 
bitten from after consequences. 

M. Desjardins fully recognises the value of this measure. Aa 
soon, he says, as any person has been bitten by a suspected 
animal, hasten to secure it, so that it can do no more damage ; 
and watch it closely instead of killing it at once, as is the 
custom. Give it several drops of syrup of buckthorn, and 
afterwards a doso of phosphorus (fifteen centigrammes) reduced 
to powder, and mixed in a sufficient quantity of water. If the 
animal lives, its healthy condition should be made known to 
the injured person ; for the mind exercises so great an influ- 
ence that it seems at times and in certain conditions, according 
to the idiosyncrasy of the individual, to constitute the sole and 
unique cause of this terrible affection. But if, on the contrary, 
the dog dies, its death must be carefully concealed, or another 
must be substituted in order to make the person believe that 
the animal was healthy, and that the treatment to which he 
was submitted was merely adopted to dispel the fear and alarm 
he experienced at the receipt of the injury.' 

Treatment ok Lissi. 
We need do no more than refer in this place to the destruc- 
tion of the lyssi under the tongue, already alluded to as 
appearing in the interval between the inoculation and the 
appearance of the malady. This, the method of Salvatori 
and Marochetti, consists in opening the pustules that show 
themselves in this part, removing their contents — which is 
" "L'Ind'/ppndKnte Scieatiflqusct Litteraiie," 1S60, 
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believed to be the virua — washing; the moath with H 
water, and administering a decoction of genisltt 
internally. 

Resuhk of Preseevative Trzatmbnt. 

The moat important measures to remember in conneclttm 
with the preservative treatment, by which dangers may bt 
averted and life saved, are : — 

To deetroy or removD the poiaon at once from the wound, 
immodiately on receiving a bite from a diseased or suspecU*! 
dog or cat. As it is not always known whether these aoimAli 
are in health when they inflict injuries, it is best to act as if 
they were diseased by adopting prompt and effectual precaution!, 
which consist in : — 

A. Suction by the mouth, carried on persistently and ener- 
getically for some time, spitting out very frequently, and, if 
possible, rinsing the mouth with water, &c. 

B. Expression, or squeezing the wound, in conjunction with 
the above. 

C. Washing with cold or tepid water, poured from a vend 
held at some distance above tho wound. A Byriuge op the 
ordinary water tap may be most advantageously employed to 
force the water to the bottom of the wound. 

D, Compression above the wound, i.e., between it and the 
heart, but close to the wound. This may be effected by the 
hand while the previous measures are employed ; or, if a limb 
be wounded, a handkerchief, piece of rope, strap, &c., may be 
fastened tightly around it. 

E, Capping with an ordinary glass larger than the diameter 
of the wound, 

F, Cauterisation, when immediate, is at once the promptest 
and safest treatment. Tho best instrument is a piece of iron 
heatcil to a white heat, in shape pointed, round, or the figure 
of an olive. Iron instruments of a suitable shape are at han^ 
in every dnclljnp, and, while being heated, suction, wushing. 
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and compression sliould be resorted to. Gunpowder, a fuaee, or 
a lucifer match may be ignited in the wound when the iron is 
not immediately accessible. 

G. Caustics — solid or fluid — may also be employed with the 
same success, or they may be preferable or supplementary to 
the actual cautery. 

H. Excision and scarification should be practised when 
cecessary, though they demand more skill 

I. The wounds should be kept open for some time, and made 
to suppurate freely. 

J. The wounded individual should be made to drink large 
quantities of fluid to hinder the absorption of the poison. 

£. The mind of the injured person must be kept as calm as 
possible. All anxiety should be allayed by eveiy means, and 
no reference made to the injury at any time. Mental treatment 
is by no means to be neglected. 

L. General preservative treatment must be directed to keep- 
ing the health in a sound condition, as on it depends a cheerful 
state of the mind. Medicines which act on the salivary glands 
may be prescribed for a certain period ; aotiputrescent medica- 
ments may also be prescribed ; or those which have a soothing 
effect may be used to allay apprehension. 

M. A dog which has bitten a person should not be destroyed 
until it is positively known to be affected with rabies. It 
should be well secured and kept under observation, as a few 
days only are required to discover whether it is diseased or not, 
The wounded person should be convinced that it was quite 
healthy if it survives ; should it prove to be rabid, he ought 
not to be informed of it. 
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^E hare seen that the reaources of art in this, aa in lo 
many maliidies affecting man and beast, are but limited, and in 
several respects unsatisfactory, so far as preservative and cmv 
tive measures are concerned. But in rabies, as in other con- 
tagious diseases, all countries that are so humane and en- 
lightened as to place any value upon the liven and welfare of 
men and animals, institute legislative enactments which sup- 
plement the efforts of art, and bring to bear measures tbit 
compensate more or less for the deficiencies in our scientifio^ 
knowledge. In many respects they are even more valuabl 
inasmuch as they aim at suppressing diseases entirely, by p 
venting the diffusion of the virulent elements on which Ihah 
maintenance and vitality depend. These enactments, based a 
the teachings of science and scrupulously enforced by ]e^ 
authority, are largely destined to rid humanity of many of t 
greatest inflictions that have scourged the world ; for sanibi 
science, though but of modern date, has become one of \ 
most important branches of human knowledge and ■ 
and receives the earnest attention of every nation that 1 
claim to be civilised. 

The measures dictated by Veterinary Sanitary Authoritii 
would in this, as in other contagious maladies of the lowi 
animals, prove perfectly effectual in at least confining 1 
disease to the narrowest limits, if they did not tend to snjn 
it altogether, were they carried into operation with energy ■ 
circumspection. 

These measures should have for their object not only 1 
prevention of disastrous consequences to mankind from I 
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aeiice of rabid dogs ; but should also be based on humane 
t utilitarian principles, bo far as dogs and other animals 
e concerned. 

Hit maybe said that the Veterinary Police Measures to beapplied 
\ this disease are founded on the fonaideration that, though 
Kmay be developed spontaneously in the canine and feline 
!cies, and though this spontaneous development may be more 
or less averted by proper hygienic treatment of these animals in 
a domesticated state, yet that perhaps 999 in 1,000 cases are due 
to contagion alone, and that therefore the destruction of the 
contagious source or sources is of primary importance ; also, 
that rabies is not peculiar to any season, but may, and does, 
appear at all times of the year in a sporadic or epizootic form. 

These measures, in the general interest of the community, 
Bhould be adopted and rigorously eaforced, and owners of dogs 
or other domestic animals should be compelled to use every pre- 
caution. 

Hygienic Treatment of Dors. 

There can be no doubt whateTerj that if we wish to preserve 
animals from disease, we must carefully attend to their health, 
and remove them from those conditions which militate against 
their enjoyment of life to a degree compatible with their 
nature. As rabies may attack dogs in all seasons, the heat pre- 
cautions to adopt against its development in them are those 
which relate to their hygienic treatment ; and to secure them 
from aueh a terrible disease and its results, surely no amoimt 
of reasonable care can be considered superfluous. 

It is to be recommended, therefore, that they be provided 
with a sufiGcient quantity of solid and liquid ab'ment of good 
quality, and by no means putrid, particularly in summer. 
Heating or spiced food, and that which is naturally improper 
for them, should bo withheld. Bones should constitute an inte- 
gral portion of their aliment. Dogs should always be properly 
kept, and carefully brushed and washed ; and, when possible. 
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those which have long hair ought, according to some auth 
rities, to be clipped at least twice a year. In siumu 
to take them frequently to the wat«r. Their kennels should 
be regularly cleaned out and provided with fresh straw, fin* 
shavinga, or sawdust. In winter, they ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the rigours of the weather — cold, bitter winds, and 
damp — but be kept in well-littered dwellings, and prondtd 
with pure water ; it is neceasary to see that the latter is not 
frozen during frost. It ia not good for doga to lie near a hot 
fire for too long a time, or to be directly exposed to the sun't 
rays in warm weather. During the summer, it is indispensable 
that fresh and pure water be supplied to them in sufficient 
quantity. Above all things, doga should not be needlessly 
excited, abused, or deprived of water. If it should happen 
that an excited dog bites any one, the person who excited it 
should be held guilty of a legal offence.* HiiU recommendii 
that dogs in rut should be permitted to couple at favourable 
times. 

Dogs ought never to be allowed to run about at large for a 
long time without being watched, as they are liable to fight 
with strange dogs, become quarrelsome and vicious, and, driven 
by hunger and thirst, eat and drink all kinds of unhealthy 
food and impure water; besides, rambling dogs cannot be pro- 
perly looked after by their owners, and may become a eoun« 
of annoyance and danger to other creatures and to mankind. 

Quarrelsome and vicious dogs should, if circumstances render 

* Bj tho Aiutma lawa rolating to contitgiouB ommRl diHpases knd v 
police (892), eiery one who, by eiciUtion or any other intentional mettna, «. 
HD animBl Vt inflict n wound, shall be liable to eight days' impHsomnent, or n 
accordin){ lo aggravnting circumslancoB. The juriapnidencB of our Bnceata 
this country, the Celta, included compensation for the dieeawH or nngoimdt. 
and damage done by, varioiu of the domestic animals, hut indemnificatioit fitf d 
injiuy caused by mad dogs was not allowed. According to th« Dtmetiai^fl 
" South Walea Code " (in force in the tenth century), it is apedfled tfaat lor W 
damage done by % rabid dog there ehall ho no indemnity. And th« U«l 
WalBi (same period) eay : " If the owner of a dog which baa been ]dll«d d 
that it was rabid, then he who killed it ihould prove that he iiad a 
people and dogs, and that it had bitten its tongae." 
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it iioc«Bsary, be confinocl ood chained up, and takoii euro of, ho 
that they cannot do injury to any person or animal. To 
neglect thia precaution should bring the offender within the 
penal code* 

The cruel custom of pampering and overfeeding dogs, giving 
food which is unnatural to them, or in too great quantity, should 
be particularly guarded against ; and all dogs ought to have a 
sufficient amount of exercise. Nothing can be more reprehen- 
sible than keeping dogs confined to houses for days together, or 
chaining them up for weeks and months to a keoiiel, without 
once allowing them their liberty. This treatment is very per- 
nicious to their tomper and health, and quite opposed to the 

imala' natural instincts. 

The maltreatment of dogs, however brought about, ahould be 
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Diminish the Number of Useless Dogs. 

One of the first, as it ia one of the most beneficial and 
humane meaaures, ia the diminution of the number of useless 
dogs, whose existence is certainly not profitable to mankind, 
and whose presence, if sometimes a source of pleasure to a few, 
may yet be a cause of danger or annoyance to the many. It is 
also evident that the smaller the number of these animals, the 
less risk there is of rabies. 

The dogs owned by poor people, without the slightest pretext 
of utility, should be more particularly the object of this mea- 
sure, inasmuch as they are bodly kept, and allowed to run 
about dirty and diseased, without any efficient aurveillauce 
being exercised over them. How often have we seen numbers 
of such currish brutes in the most squalid parts of large towns, 

* Tbo AuelriHQ Penal Code (391) a»y»\ " Everj awDer of on animal — do 
inattoT to what specicfl it mny belong — which he knon-E to bu vidoua, ought, 
in or out of doors, to watch and take cue of it, lo that 'tt may not wound an; 
one. Any dnmage uauaed by the aeglect of this piocaution ia {luniBluible by a 
fine of front five to twauty'fivo florina, if there has been no wound inilitted ; but 
when thii ia the caae, the penally may bo inereoaod to from ten to fifty flunna." 
Thu French Civil Code contains a timilar ci 
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living with their owQere in the miserable and badly-ventolated 

dwellings that compoBe such regions, consuming a portion of 
the food that their owners were bo much in need of themseWes, 
and contributing to make these dwellings still more inealubnouj 
by absorbing their share of the oxygen that was already far too 
insufficient in quantity to maintain health, and largely aiding 
in poisoning the atmosphere by their filthineas. Even without 
their tendency to become rabid, these parasites are a nuisance, 
and a source of waste and insalubrity. 

The dogs kept solely for pleasure by those who can afford to 
feed and attend to them properly are scarcely less a source of 
danger and extravagance ; for they appear to be very predis- 
posed to be affected with rabies, while the food they consume 
forms no inconsiderable item of expense, and might maintain 
many people. Indeed, the waste of food due to the maintenance 
of useless dogs, whether they belong to rich or poor, must 
amount to a very great sum ; though it ia somewhat difficult to 
estimate it, from the fact that we have no statistics of the num- 
ber of what we would distinguish as useful animals in contra- 
distinction to those kept merely for pleasure, or allowed to liTe 
an idle, vagabond life. 

The licences issued in this country do not give ua the exact 
number of dogs maintained ; for besides the exceptions to the 
taxation, there can be no doubt whatever that a large percent- 
age escapes the impost, either through their beiijg ownerless, or 
their owners not complying with the law. Nevertheless, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Cockell, of the Inland Revenue 
Office, I find that the number of licenses issued in England in 
1870 was 944,496, and in Scotland 119,471— making a total of 
1,063,967 ; and in the half-year ending 30th June, 1871, the 
number for England was 951,501, and Scotland 119,671 — or a 
total of 1,071,172. There can scarcely be a doubt that the un- 
licensed dogs will amount to something like one-half the number 
of those for which duty is paid ; and if we estimate the value of 
the food consumed by each of these animals at only one penny 
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n day, it will be seen that an enormous sum is expeiided 
annuatly in keeping dogs of which we may presume not one- 
fourth could be classed as useful. 

In France, in 1855, during the discussion on the dog tax, it 
was computed that in that country there were no fewer than 
three millions of dogs, and the cost of keeping them, at an 
average of from seven to eight centimes a day each, was 
calculated to be eighty million francs annually. According to 
M. Lavalleo {" Encyclopedie de rAgricuUure "), however, the 
daily expense is heavier than in this estimate ; for the food of a 
large dog he reckons to weigh a kilogramme. 

In Austria the number of pleasure dogs (Luxus Hunden) ia 
said to bo one niilliou, and the expense of their keep three 
million gulden ; and in Denmark there are a hundred thousand 
dogs, nearly all of which are usel^, and whose cost of living has 
been put down at a million thalers. 

Boudin has estimated the number of dogs in Europe at more 
than twelve millions, and the price of their food at least five 
hundred millions (a demi- milliard) of francs. 

Though many of these dogs may bo fed on chance food and 
garbage, yet it cannot be denied that a very considerable quan- 
tity of aliment must be purchased specially to maintain the dog 
tribe, in addition to that which might be applied to the rearing 
of fowls, pigM, and other useful creatures. 

In an economical point of view, therefore, the diminution of 
the number of useless dogs is moat desirable ; inasmuch as a 
proportionate quantity of food must be saved for the alimenta- 
tion of people or useful animals. But from a sanitary point 
of view, the decrease in these creatures, as has been said, is 
even more essential. This decrease may be effected in several 
ways, the chief of which are "taxation," and the " capture," 
and if need bo " destruction," of all vagabond or stray dogs. 

A. The imposition of a tax upon dogs is generally very 
eflective in diminishing their numbers, and the higher the tax 
and the more strictly it is imposed, so will the useless dogs 
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become fewer. Dogs kept for pleasure only should be i 
heavily taxed. 

The inSuence of this measure on the number of dogs baa 
been well shown in the cases of Baden and Copenhagen. In 
the first-named kingdom, in 1832, the duty was 3 florins, and 
the number of dogs 26,000. On reducing the tax to 1 J florins 
in 1844, there were 4o,000 dogs, and when raised to 4 florins 
the number again sank to 26,000. 

In Copenhagen, with a duty on each dog of 2 thalors, from 
1839 to 1852 the number of dogs rose from 2,468 to 5,673; 
then on raising the tax to 6 thalers, up to 1862 they were 
diminished to 2,121. 

Ill France the effect has not been so marked, probably owing 
to the low rate of taxation, and to the carelessness with whicli, 
as would appear by LafosseV statement, the law is carried out 
But if there is no prooi' that the proportion of dogs 1 
diminished, it would noverthelesa seem that the cases of hydi 
phobia wore fewer after than before the imposition of the & 
in 1855, This is shown in the subjoined table : — 
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In the two periods of six years each, it will be seen that 
there is a difference in favour of the second of 61 cases. But 
objections have been made to these figures which, if - 
founded, would somewhat detract from their value. For inst 
the high figure in 1S52 is duo to an exceptional circumstanoi 
a mad dog in one of the French departments caused the da 
of no less than ten persons from hydrophobia. And after d 
tax was imposed, the number of dogs was pretty fairly a 
tained (in 1858 it was 1,696,104 dogs); but for the i 
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previous to 1866 it was not poBsible to obtain any reliable 
information on the subject. Many French veterinary eurgeoni 
are Inclined to attribute the fewer number of cases of hydro- 
phobia to the greater restraint imposed upon the liberty of 
the canine species after the tax was decreed, while others 
iinagiue the diminution to be merely accidental. 

We have no reason, however, to come to any other con- 
clusion than that a measure of this kind must bo moat offica- 
cioua in ridding the country that energetically resorts to it, of 
a vast number of niiaerablo and dangerous brutes ; but, to bo 
reaUy efficient, tho tax should bo general and high, exception 
being only made in favour of dogs which are useful, or whose 
services can be proved to be absolutely necessary, — such as 
house and yard dogs, or those employed to lead the blind 
about. With regard to pleasure and sporting dogs, the tax 
should be highest, for whoever can afford to indulge in keeping 
such animals can also afford to pay a high tax. If, however, it 
can be shown that sporting dogs are necessary, then the impost 
might be reduced to that levied for useful animals. 

When one peraon posseaaea more than one pleasure dog, 
then the tax should be proportionately increased. 

Dogs and bitches should bo equally taxed ; at least the 
latter should not be less, as has been proposed by some autho- 
rities, but if anything more, as the fewer they are, the smaller 
the number of dogs. 

Puppies should be sold, not given away ; and all that are 
not purchased should be destroyed. It is cruel to breed puppies 
that they may grow up into half- starved, dangerous, vagrant 
dogs. As soon as they arc weaned, the tas should be de- ' 
manded; and with all dogs this tas had better be paid half- 
yearly. 

Every dog should wear a collar with a brass plate, on which 
is inscribed the name and address of its owner, as well as a 
particular mark stamped thereon by the Police or Inland 
Ilevfuue Authorities, aa a guarantee that tlie tax is paid, and 
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nUo for purpo«« of identificatioo.' It would be well if ra aD 
t^mnii and village* tbore wu a dog census, or list of tbe Aop 
liqit thcntin. 

It. All niray dogs without the collar, or which have i»l 
lliti murk or their ownor'H iiuine thereon, ahould be captured, 
mid Bold or t/eslrot/et/ immediately, or after a certain period. 
Thin jwriod might he uxt«nde<l to three daya, and if the aninul 
veaa olnimod by it* ownor, a fine should be imposed sod 
iixjiunHui puid.f 

Straying dogM, whon fumiehod with tho proper collar, may, 
wlimi circmnolflncod render it noceasary — as when rabies pi»- 
viiilfl— bo fieixod by tho police, uud convoyed to their owncn, 
who should hv compelled to pay a fine or expecaes. Thk 
uddrtiHMHl and numbered collar is also useful in the CM» rf 
(liiiuiigi> done by dn^a, us uvory one should be held Tnniiiiirth 
Cor tlio dumage done by his dog, due to his neg-Iigenoe « 
imprudence. f Bitches in rut should not be allowed to waafe 

■ A Udite nf thii kind atipMi* to be in lue in Holland, mtxar^iag to tk ^». 
mMtuf Mu Dn Chmp, who wriM ^ "At Harlingan. in FriwIsBd. Ibw ft^ 
|i*M wkluh had ■ woodra tnm banging ■! ita neck ; Own a wcipni 4«^ ^^ 
lUl4 1 wd tatXIy 1 oUarvvd that evary dog in Uia town 
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"■ t n wi^ ng adug toiha | 
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tha «Mfe«to «< Iha aowii lata 
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about at any time, whether with or without the collar ; as they 
excite doga, and lead to quarrels which may have Bomo direct 
or indirect influence in the production or spread of rabies. 

It has been proposed — and the proposal has frequently been 
carried into effect — to destroy dogs which are allowed to wander 
about, notwithstanding orders to the contrary, by scattering 
poUon at certain periods in the places frequented by them. But 
this measure, though effective enough in this respect, is severe 
and cruel aa regards the dogs, and even dangerous to the 
human species, as it may destroy other than wandering dogs, 
and cause much torture, in all probability, from tho nature of 
the poison employed ; it may also be a source of irreparable 
accidents to man ae well as animals, and might even furnish 
the means of realising criminal intentions.* 

Emasculation, 
If it were clearly demonstrated that rubies was sponta- 
neously developed only in male doga, and that its development 
was due to the privation or excitement of the generative 
function, then castration must necessarily be practised upon all 
doga, with the exception of those destined for reproduction. 
But neilher experience nor observation at present justify 
rc-courae to this measure ; and though certain advantages are 
to bo derived from the castration of male as well oa of female 
tlogs, yet the owners of these animals should, in the absence 

vmploya it, wbila it is in his tmpluyroont, is reapuDsiblo for the itamagu that it 
iiiiueii, either while in his chwye, or when it ia Btraying or eocapeJ." 

■ At Lyuiis, ill I8G5, tliu prevuntire measures vera certainly very severe. 
^Vhenever a caae of nLbien was repurted, note was taken of the locutity, nnd on thu 
lullowing night piiison whs liud down in profusion in evary place ncceaidlila l« 
ilogB. A pitileaa war was al»o airried on agMost stray dogg, uU being considettii 
HH nich which did not wenr a munzle or were not led by a cord. 

Thes« measures uppenr to htve been most effective, howevar. They were anly 
uduptud in Mitrch, and in the lirst five months of the year there wure Hixty-aue 
ciuKH of rabirs ndiiiitl«d to the Veterinary -School, — being an averugo of loorethan 
twiilve per month ; in the three succeeding months there wore only twenty entries 
—less than seven u month ; and for the last four months of the year only nii 
roBi^, or one and a half |>Gr month. Fkime of the animals, rabid in Miiy or Juuc, 
niuy have been bitten in Februaiy, or even in Juuuary. 
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of better proof as to the influence of the generative focultj in 
tbc production of rabies, be left to choose whether or not it maj 

bo practised. 

Blunting the Teeth. 
It has been proposed to extract or UvM the canine I 
or fangs, of all dogs, and even the incisive teeth of those wU 
are yet young ; or to cause them to wear a metal shield or q 
over the fangs, to prevent their wounding, should the onii^ 
attempt to bite. These operations have been proposed with ■ 
view of reducing the dog's jaws to the same condition as t 
of herbivorous creatures, whose bites are not so dangerous as 
those of the camivone, — so far, at least, as the inoculation of the 
rabid virus is concerned. But it will be at once perceived that 
these proposals, if carried into effect, would to some extent 
interfere with the utility of many of the useful dogs ; so that 
they could not be efficiently or thoroughly enforced, and even 
if they were, they would only have a partial influence, so far as 
concerns the suppression of the disease. Nevertheless, there arc 
occasions which might justify the blunting of the sharp teeth 
of the domestic carnivorous creatures, and the proposal cornea 
from one who has had a long experience of dogs and rabies. 
Bourrel proposes, as a preventive measure, the blunting of the 
front teeth in the upper and lower jawa. These are Bi^cteen 
in number : fwelre incisors and four canine teeth. This opera- 
tion, OS he truly aaya, makes it impossible for the dog to inflict 
wounds on men or animals which might lead to inoculation 
with the virus of rabies ; and it is therefore the best preventive, 
as it imposes no restraint upon the animal. Bourrel's experi- 
ments in this direction commenced in 1862, and were conducted 
upon thirty dogs. When the permanent teeth are well grown, 
he states that the dog may be so disarmed. The operation 
occupies about eight minutes ; there is no subsequent derange- 
ment of health, and the creature eats as well as before ; the 
teeth arc no more exposed to caries fhuu they were previously ; 
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the lips conceal them, except in aggression or defence ; and the 
beauty of the dog is not impaired. 

In general, aays M. Boturel, it is a sharp pinching pro- 
duced by the frolit teeth that causes inoculation ; the skin is 
torn, or the bite draws blood. By blunting or resection, 
sisteen obtuse surfaces are substituted for sixteen sharp points. 

Sporting dogs in the habit of tearing the game, have been 
prevented doing so by this measure ; while the ferocious dis- 
position of some dogs — such as watch-dogs — which renders 
them dangerous to every one, was softened ; and brutes which 
would have to be destroyed, were consequently allowed to live. 
Terriers have not ceased to kill rats after this blunting ; they 
have only lost their power to kill cats, which is a happy result. 
The same operation disarms those bull-dogs that certain indi- 
viduals have the discreditable passion of exciting to fight. Fet 
dogs have been operated upon without any inconvenience. 

The only exceptions to the measure occur in those dogs 
whose services largely depend upon their teeth being sharp. 
These are dogs which hunt wild animals, and watch-dogs : 
though the latter rarely seize people, and their bark is more 
useful than their teeth. An inconvenience ia noted in the fact 
that the operation removes one of the signs by which the age 
is known ; but this is not serious, for it is always easy, by an 
external inspection and the bright aspect of the teeth, to classify 
dogs according to their age. Besides, it must bo remembered 
that the value of the dug's teeth as a guide to a knowledge of 
its age is not always very trustworthy, as their wear is seldom 
regular. 

The muzzle cannot always be kept on dogs, and few or no 
rabid ones have ever been seen wearing muzzles; and this 
article ia more or less of an annoyance to them at all times. 
The blunting of the teeth obviates the necessity for resorting 
to its employment. 

Bourrel attempted some experiments with animals whose 
mouths had bueii dcprivLil of their inoculating power. Two mad 
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(logs with rounded teeth were brought into contact with font 
other dugs, and at once attot^ked them fiercely, and tried to bite 
thera, but no wounds were inflicted. Bourrel's gloved hand was 
seized by one of the poor croaturcs, but the gtove was not torn, 
and the hand was only Hguoezed. Kepeuted e^ipcrimentfi with 
healthy dogs to which he had given his uncovered hand to bile, 
proved that the b1unt«d tooth cannot, notwithstanding the 
contraction of the muscles of the jaw, penetrate the tissues, 
"Nature, which created the dog in a savage condition, armed 
it for this condition. Man, who has domoeticated and made 
a friend of this animal, should take care that the prejudice that 
its weapons of defence may cause hiin is removed." 




The operation is a simple one. For a large dog two bnu^- 
ants arc necessary ; for a small animal only one. The creatnn 
is seated on a table; a gag, as in the figure, is fixed in the 
mouth between the molar teeth, by a band tied behind the 
neck; another band or piece of wide tope, fastened around 
the muzzle at the back of the gag, prevents any movement of 
the jaws. To blunt the incisor teeth a file ia used, and, to 
expedite the operation, the longer canine teeth or fangs arc 
shortened by sharp nippers, and then smoothly rounded by the 
file. The gag, of course, must be proportioned in ttiickneM 
and Icuglh to the size of the animal. The subjoined 
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will show the difference in the as|)ect oi' the teeth before and 
after the operation has been properly performed, 

Bourrel'a proposal has never boun carried into general 
practice, so tar as I know; but it will be seen that it ib by 
no means an unreasonable one, and in countries where dogs 
are particularly susceptible to rabies, or during an epizodty of 
the diaeaae, it might, and indeed must, prove of the greatest 




utility. Even in ordinary circumstances, with vicious dogs it 
would be most judicious to resort to it, to prevent their doing 
misehicf. 

Muzzling. 

The use of the muzzle has become such a popular lusli- 

' lution in nearly every country in which legislative measures 

for the prevtnlioii of injuries from dogs have bteii adopted, 

that any quealion aa to the ben elite conferred by i(, might be 
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deemed superSuous, and even impertinent, by those who luTti 
not paid any attention to the subject ; and consequently bdiere 
in the reputed efficacy of this contrivance in preventing dan- 
gerous accidents." 

But to those who have carefully investigated the circum- 
stances attending the development of rabies, and observed the 
results arising from the employment of the muzzle, there can 
be no doubt whatever that a large amount of discomfort — nay, 
sometimes even positive cruelty — has been imposed upon the 
dog species. Who has not witnessed the suiTerings of dogi 
during the "dog-doya," when the police regulations doomed 
them to have their jawa held close together and their heads 
and throats tightly bound by hard leathern straps, at the very 
time of all others when the poor brutes should have been spor^ 
torture and excitement, and when an open mouth and everj 

* The following is the only nigulaUon oiisting with rcgnrd to doga in the 
mutropolifl. It forma part of " An Act for regulatmg tbo Traffic in Ue H«li«- 
polis, mil for mailing ProviBioa for tho greater Socnrity of Penumi puaof 
throngh the StrcBts, and for other purposca" (2{)tb August, 1867. 30 & 31 Tkt, 
cBp 134) :—" 18. Tbo Police may biko poBecwiion of any Dog found in any SCnd 
within the Metropolis, and not under the Control of any FurEon, and mny deliia 
such Dog until tbc Owner has clnimed the aamc, and pnid all Czpensea inenmd 
by reason of such Detention. The CommisaioDcr of Police, if lie soo fit, may ma 
a Notice requiring any Dog whilo in the Streete, and not led by some Fenao, 
to bd muzzled in Biicb a maimer ua will admit of the Animal breathing and drink- 
ing ivithout Obetmction ; luid the Police may take posueaion of any Dog fbnaj 
loose in the Btroeta withont puoh Muzzle during the Currency of the Order, ud 
may detain auoh Dog until the Owner haa claimed it, has providod a piDpr 
Hnzzle, and has paid all Eipcoeea connected with such Detention. Where w} 
Dog taken pogiwesian of by the Police wears a Collar with tho Addre^ of ■■} 
Person inscribed thereon, a Letter, atating tho Fact of gucb Dog luiTing bMD 
tolton pOBSoesion of, shall ho sent hy Post to tho Address inscribed on the Colbc. 
The ComniisBiont>r of Police mny causa any Dog which has renuuncd in 1^ 
Posaenaion of tho PoUce for Three clear Days without tho Uwner claiming tlu 
aamc and paying all Eipcuies incurred by ite Detention, to be sold or d^troyd 
Any Monies arising from the Bato of any Dogs, in pursaanco of this Sectiol, 
shall he applied in thu Manner in which Penalties under this Act are applifabla. 
When, upon Complaint that any Bog bos bitten or attempted to bite any penoo 
within the Metropolis, it appears to the Mngiatiates hariog cognisiuice of sod 
Complaint that any Booh Dog ought to be destroyed, the Magistrato may dinct 
the Dog to be destroyed, and any Police Constable may destroy the eamo aecotii- 
daU Dogs detained liy tho Police under tliis Section shall bo proporiy 
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facility for lapping water §liould have been afforded them P 
No doubt this hardship has been greatly exaggerated by the 
pemicioufl and stupid shape of the muzzle employed, and the 
Beoaon in which it was ordered to be worn. But it has been 
questioned whether tho use of this article ie reuUy calculated 
to meet the end proposed ; and whether it is not likely that 
its employment at the hottest season of the year might aid 
in the production of the disease it is supposed to prevent. 
By some it has been pronounced superfluous and useless, or 
worse ; while others are satisfied that, by the adoption and use 
of a properly constructed muzzle, the danger resulting from 
rabies may be averted. The principal recent French autho- 
rities incline to tho former opinion ; while tho German vete- 
rinarians appear to favour the second. The question is a 
somewhat delicate one, and we cannot do better than examine 
it from both points of view. 

The chief evidence in favour of the muzzle is that bronght 
forward from the experience of its use in Berlin. From 1845 
to 1853, 278 cases of rabies wore reported ; from March, 1852, 
to the same month in 1853, no fewer than 82 mad dogs wore 
sent to the Veterinary School, and up fo the end of July 37 
more. On tho 20th July it was ordained that tho use of the 
muzzle should become general, and up to the close of the year 
only 6 cases were admitted. In 1854-5 the number was 1, 
and from that time up to 1863 there were no cases. In 1863, 
however, 11 cases were reported, and the following year 4. 
For tho subsequent years exact returns are wanting, though an 
inorease is noted : in 1867-8 there wore 21 cases, 

Tho exempt period of eight years is that which has been 
more particularly held to demonatrato the benefit to be derived 
from the muzzle. The veterinary authorities at Berlin laid 
most stress upon this measure in saying that the different ad- 
ministrative expedients taken against the propagation of rabies, 
and notably the muzzling of dogs, have not counted for nothing 
in causing tho disappearance of this redoubtable scourge for a 
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nuiaber of years in Prussia* They were of opinioa that rabiet 
is an epizooty whicli, stArttng from a primary centre, bccomea 
developed under the influence of spontaneous generating caoaoi ; 
gradually extends itself among certain animals particularlv 
predisposed; and, arririag at its culminating point, maintaint 
itself for somo time; then commences to diminish and. suddenly 
disappears ; only showing itself again at long intervals. But it 
must be observed that such periods of exemption have been 
noted before this period and since, when this constraint was not 
resorted to. Wo may refer to the number gf cases reported bj- 
Lafoase OS admitted to the Veterinary School at Toulouse, for ■ 
number of years, as a proof of this : — 



1843 

1844 

i84e 

1846 
1847 
1848 
l«4ft 

1850 



.867 



If at Toulouse, without the use of the muzzle being nude 
obligatory, years have passed without any coses of rabiM being 
registered, we might be justified in concluding that the afaeenoe 
of epizootic influences had at least as large a share in the non- 
production of the disease as the muzzle, were it not for the 
immediate and important diminution that took place when it wb* 
applied in Berlin. And it must be remembered that this article 
was only woru in tho city, and not in the country ; and that 
Hertwig accounts for the reappearance of the disease in 1863, 
by saying that in May of that year two rabid doga sbovred 
themselves in the rural districts, and eventually found their 
woy into Berlin, where their advent was followed by several 
cases of the disease. During 1864, and up to the middle of 

• It muBt not be forgotten that Pniasin, like A usttia «Qd gome other ooDntHM 
Ills occiufionaUy n Urgo mortality from hydropholiin, and conseqaentJy is com* 
pellod to mmrt to Bernre ineasurea to limit lh« accident* from rjibioa. Vat 
instaoce, for tbe period between 1810 and 1819, tho oflidal diiciiiQenta show tlut 
DO fevor tbin 1,666 pononi di»d of thU disease. 
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18()0, between twenty and thirty cases occurred, in spite of the 
fact that all doga in the city, without exception, were wearing 
muzzles pei-manently. In the autumn of 1804, within a period 
of eight weeks, three children died of hydrophobia from the 
bites of doga, and this notwithstanding muzzles being worn. 

Haubner, alluding to the decrease and increase in the number 
of cases at Berlin during this period, says that the same result 
has been observed elsewhere. When the increase took place 
eight years afterwards, the law relating to doga might have 
become relaxed and the muzzle less resorted to. This sup- 
position may have had a great influence with the German 
veterinary authorities ; for Haubner, one of the most recent 
writers on veterinary sanitary police, says that muzzles should 
be constantly worn out of doors, especially in largo towns, as 
he is convinced it is the best protection against the bite of 
dogs if well constructed. And he also justly remarks that 
biting horses have to wear muzzles, and the vicious bull or 
steer to carry a ring through its noae, to prevent their causing 
injury. Only the dog must not be inconvenienced by a con- 
straint to prevent its biting, say the admirers of this animal, 
though it is naturally inclined to bite. He likewise asserts 
that the use of the muzzle in large towns is a real benefit to 
mankind, though in the open country it need not be used when 
rubies is not prevalent. • Lovers of the dog, he adds, say that 
the muzzle induces rabies, or does not prevent its extension ; 
but there is no proof that it causes the disease, though with 
regard to its not hindering its spread there is every reason 
to believe there is some foundation, owing to the faulty con- 
struction of the ordinary muzzle, which a dog may pull off 
or contrive to bite with ; and also through the owner taking 
it off when he should not do so, as in walking out, &m. He 
also admits that leading dogs by a leash is no substitute for 
the muzzle, as powerful animals break away, even from grown- 
up persons. 

And M. Rcnaull, looking at the evidence furnished by the 
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Berlin authorities, was also in favour of this restraint ; for in a 
cnimnunicatioD to tlio Academy of Sciences, he saye that if such 
results as followed the application of the muzzle frona 1854 to 
1861 bo eontinuod for Bome yeare, it might be concluded that, 
1. SpontaDeous rabies is vary rare ; 2. Permanent muzzling is 
an efficacious measure in preventing the propagation of the 
disease ; 3. The opinion of several authorities regarding the con- 
straint resulting from the application of the muzzle aa a caaae 
of the development of rabies in the dog is erroneous. But 
M. Bouley, in a discourse delivered before the Imperial Academy 
of Medicine at a seance held in 1863, does not agree with Kenaolt 
in his conclusions. lie says : " The document that has been kid 
before you by M. Tardieu, and which came from the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, now proves that M. Renault was in 
error, owing to untrustworthy information. From it I can 
no longer see any reason why the muzzling of dogs, which 
is only a vexatious measure without any utility, should be 
maintained ; and in this respect I willingly assent to the opinion 
of M. Vernois, and believe that, if it were adopted, it would 
have the three really advantageous consequences of delivering 
the administration from one of its cares, the administrston 
from one of their obligations, and lastly our poor brutes from 
the torments caused by the application of an apparatus which, 
if rigorously adopted — and to bo efficatuous it must be so — would 
condemn them to a slow asphyxia by obstructing the respira- 
tion and the buccal transpiration. One of the reasons given by 
M. Vernois for proscribing the muzzle is that, supposing a dog 
affected with rabies to have its head so garnished during the 
furious period of the malady, it would get rid of it immediately, 
because it ia endowed at that moment with oxcessive strength, 
and being so highly excited, it would at once break every 
restraint. On this point, however, I do not agree with M. Ver- 
nois. The mad dog is not what He has painted it. On the 
contrary, it is much less able than a healthy animal to co-ordi- 
nate the movements of the paws to rid its head of the apparatus 
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that confinea itB head, and when it is muzzled it remains so. The 
mrcanine force with which he supposes it to be endowed is 

therefore B fiction. Do you wish for a proof of thia P Here it 
is. It often happens that a suspected or really mad dog is 
brought to US muzzled, and is introduced, its head, still gar- 
nished with the muzzle, into the kennel where it is to remain. 
Well, under these conditions we do not see it give any demon- 
stration of excessive force, in virtue of which it breaks all its 
bonds, as M, Vernois admits. Far from it ; for it keeps the 
apparatus fixed around its head without any attempt to remove 
it ; and if, in order to study the symptoms better, or for pur- 
poses of experiment, it is decided to take off the muzzle, this is 
done with great difficulty, and not without danger. In fact, it 
is a very fortunate circumstance that a dog is muzzled at the 
moment it has 6. paroxysm of madncBs, when it has a tendency to 
bite ; for then the muzzle, by keeping the jaws closely together, 
is a very efficacious apparatus, and may serve as a protection 
agsinst the dangerous attacks of the animal. If, then, the 
police ordinances which impose the obligation to muzzle, should 
produce the result that every dog was always muzzled at the 
moment when the dangerous period of rabies was manifested, 
they would be most valuable, and the administration should 
faithfully insist upon their being observed with the utmost 
rigour. But there is only one means by which the result 
might be attained. By the authority of the police, and by 
its direct intervention, the muzzle should be riveted to the 
dog's neck as the manacle is to the foot of tbe galley-slave, and 
that, night and day, the animal should wear it indoors as well 
as out of doors. Without thia rigorous condition — and it only 
requires to formulate it, to show how impracticable it is — the 
muzzling of dogs cannot be in any way efficacious as a prophy- 
lactic measure against rabies. This is not difficult to demon- 
strate. Itabies is not a sudden disease, appearing all at once, 
like apoplexy ; it does not instantly carry the dog it attacks 
from the most flom'ishing state of health lo a condition of 
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furioua delirium, which impels it to bil« every animal it meeU. 
Far from it ; for canine rabiea has its premonitory sigm. 
Several days before the manifestation of the furious BymptoIll^ 
the mad dog testifies by a change of habit that it is not in its 
normal state ; it is restless, agitated, retires into dark places 
— beneath furniture in rooms, beneath the manger in stablee ; 
and if it is a watch-dog, to the bottom of its kennel. The«e 
early signs, which have not yet a very precise signification, are 
manifested iti the interior of bouses, where doga are alwan 
relieved from their muzzles. At this period they have no 
tendency to fly — to escape. On the contrary, their attachment 
for their owner having increased, they are more sedentary, and 
abstain from their habitual peregrinations. It is not unii) 
later, — at the moment when the malady has obtained absolute 
sway over them, — that they escape from their masters' domicile. 
Once outside, the excitement they experience, especially when 
they see other dogs, is not long before it increases the disease to 
its highest paroxysm. Then their destructivenesa commencet, 
and continues in pi'oportiou to the opportunities that ofier. 

" Thus, as has been remarked, it is in the dwellings where tbe 
dogs reside that rabies is prepared, and so long as everjlhing 
is not ready for its last explosion the animals remain there, and 
do not decide to run away until the desire to bite imperiouslv 

dominates tbem. Then they escape, but alnays unmuxzU'il l(a 

in their dwellings the muzzle is never used — and give themselvet 
up to their redoubtable savageness. 

" This is the order in which the phenomena moat frequentlj 
succeed each other; and it follows from the es^pose that, how- 
ever rigorous the prescriptions of the [KiUce may be with rogaid 
to the muzzle imposed upon dogs in the public streets, it is 
evident that they cannot produce the useful effects expected 
from tbem; inasmuch as the majority of the accidents from 
rabaic bites, outside habitations, arc caused by escaped do« 
which, at a given moment in their as yet unrcco<fiiiaeri, or even 
suspecttfi malady, steal away from the surveillance of their 
masters, and run abroad, of course without their muzzles. 
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R Therefore it is that the muzzling, considered as a means of 
■anting the propagation of rabiea from the canine to the 
human species, is a perfectly useless measure; because, in the 
ordinary course of things, it is only applied, and can only be 
applied, to inoffensive doga." 

The same distinguished veteiinarian, when speaking of the 
disease at a later period (1869), and of the benefit to be derived 
from a rigid application of articles 1382, 1383, and 1385 of the 
civil code already noticed, says : " For my part, I have much 
greater confidence in the salutary menaces of these articles than 
in the muzzling of all the dogs which the prefectorial decrees 
pretend to render obligatory ever^'whe^e, but which is nowhere 
carried out properly. It might even be said that, with regard 
to preservation from rabies, it is altogether useless, for it is 
never applied to the dogs which arc susceptible of causing 
injury by being actually rabid. Some words of explanation 
will prove this. What are the dogs which, in the streets and 
on the roads, show themselves to be mad, and bite the men and 
animals they meet ? Had they been in perfect health imme- 
diately before, and suddenly, without any premonitory sign, 
became rabid ? Certainly not. These dogs were already 
affected with madness for some days when with their owners ; 
and if they are now wandering on the roads, it is because they 
have escaped from their homes, obeying the instinct which 
compels them to fiy from those who are dear to them. In very 
many instances, it is not known to every one that they have 
escaped, and consequently it is always unmuzzled they make 
their flight ; for it is not usual to wear a muzzle at home. Of 
what use, then, in a prophylactic point of view, is this muzzling 
which we would render obligatory for all dogs, when, by the 
force of circumstances, it is really mad dogs that, in the 
majority of instances, are exempted from this obligation, 
which is moat frequently imposed on those that are in perfect 
.thP"- 

• '■ Ia lUge.'' p. 79. 
II a 2 
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The veterinary authorities in Brussels, in an excellci^B 
report on rabies drawn up in 1868, when the disease was cans^ 
ing some alarm in Belgium, also refer to this subject. They 
disagree with the Berlin authorities in their conclusions as to 
the value of the muzzle, especially while the disease exists iia 
au epizootic form; as this is precisely the time when dog« 
should not be subjected to any annoyance and excitement 
arising from such a constraint. Besides, they say, what usnally 
happens P Tlie muzzle is nearly always taken off in the house ; 
whereas, to be completely efficacious as a preventive measure, 
it should happen that rabies develops itself at the moment when 
this apparatus is applied, and this is precisely what never takea 
place. 

Aud Professor Lafosae, of Toulouse, no mean authority on 
such a subject, saya : " As it is very rare that this disease 
appears in the dog that is always under the eye and obeying 
the command of its master, or which roams around the building 
confided to its care, without the symptoms that betray the 
invasion of tho malady being perceived, and consequently 
the necessity for taking the proper measurea being indicated; 
to make every owner of a dog keep it constantly muzzled, ried 
up, or led about in a leaah would be to deprive him almost 
entirely of the companionship and the real services that arc 
to be derived from the most devoted of our domestic animals; 
and, in addition, tho too absolute constraint might multiply the 
cases of spontaneous rabies, if this condition could exercise any 
influence on the production of the disease. At the utmost, the 
application of these severe moasuros might be reserved for tie 
seasons most propitious for engendering spontaneous rabies, 
when it is notorious that mad dogs are wandering about 
the neighbourhood, or when rabies prevails in an epizootic 
form." ' 

On the whole, we are inclined to agree with the last-quoted 
ojiinion with regard to the general and everyday 
• "Ttailc de THtliplogie Vilcrinairi-." vol. Ui. p F60. 
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muzzle, which should only be worn on special occasions : as 
wlien rabies is prevalent in a locality, when it has a tendency to 
assume an epizootic character, or in the case of vicious dogs. 

When the disease threatens to become prevalent, or indeed 
when there is reason to believe that a mad dog has bitten 
several others, and these cannot be discovered, the uso of the 
muzzle should be resorted to, and all dogs seen in the streets of 
towns or iu the country without a muzzle should bo seized by 
the police as suspicious animals. This is one of the great 
advantage-s of employing the muzzle ; for if it be correct that 
rabid dogs eseapc from their homes, and wander about without 
this safeguard, then surely a dog ao unprovided ought ia bo at 
once captured. If muzzles were not worn, a rabid animal 
might cause a terrible amount of mischief without attracting 
the attention of the police, merely because it was like other 
dogs. On these grounds, I am certainly inclined to advocate 
recourse to the muzzle. Its use, when rigorously enforced, must 
be beneficial during an epizooty of rabies ; and that it ia so is 
demonstrated by the veterinary professor, Furstenborg, of 
Eldena, Prussia. He states that the disease was prevalent in 
his country, in different districts, for two, three, four, and five 
years ; and no regulations, such as confining and chaining-up 
doga, &c., could check it until muzzles were introduced, when it 
ceased. It is now an established rule in our country that, 
whenever and wherever the disease appe-ars, all dogs which come 
into the streets must be provided with muzzles. Their use is not 
enforced on those dogs which are kept indoors. In the small 
island of Usedom, which is nearly cut ofi" from all intercourse, 
rabies was prevalent during several years, and it was only by 
ordering that all dogs which came into the streets or highways 
should be provided with muzzles that it was possible to extir- 
pate the disease. And Hering, Director of the Veterinary 
School at Stuttgart, mentions that in 1864 rabies occurred in 
Wiirtemberg during the first months of the year, the cases 
then being few ; but in each month they became more nu- 
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marous, until the use of the muzzle was euTorced, not only ii 
the towns, but throughout the whole country ; after whicl 
until the autumn of 1865, when this statement was made, i 
a case had been reported. 

To be beneficial, it is obvious that the emploj-ment of tlu 




muzzle must be univerBal ; but, at the same time, should I 
disease be prevalent, the other necessary measures must i 
be relased, and the vigilance of dog-owners should not be 
diminished ; for it must be remembered that if a dog wearing 
a muzzle runs about without any one in charge of it, it is 
possible that a mad dog may attack and bite it ; the wounded 
animal then returns to its home, and the owner may know 
nothing of what has happened, until all at once rabiea appean 
quite unexpectedly. 

And it must also bo borne in mind that a well-conatru ct^d 
muzzle is a protection against, biting, so long as it is v 
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the dog. But a bad tnuzzle is worse (ban useleaa, as it. esfji- 

bliahes a false eecurily. 

It is astoiiishing how sood dogs become accustomed to an. 
easy-fitting, comfortable muzzle : that is one iii wbicb they 
can always breathe and driak without hindrance, The nostrile 
of the dog are very narrow, and even under ordinary circum- 
stances it cannot breathe ao comfortably as many other animals 
when its mouth is forcibly closed ; when distressed by running 
it always respires with open mouth, and in warm weather the 
transpiration that takes place in this cavity from the throat, 
tongue, and inside the cheeks, tends to keep the creature cool, 
and compensates for the almost total absence of this process 
from the skin. Therefore the front portion of the muzzle 
should be sufficiently accommodating as to allow the dog wear- 
ing it to open its mouth freely and widely. 

The muzzle patented by Grauhan, and sold in this country 




(manufactured by Bntterfield of Bradford), is a good though 
not a very safe muzzle in it« present form. (See figure on 
opposite page,) To make it perfectly secure at the mouth, there 
should be intermediate wires from the circular transverse wire, 
near the eyes, fo the vertical nose-wire, (See figure «bovo,) 
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The muzzle should fit the head properly, and above all things 
it should be securely fastened around the neck. The neck-strap 
should be strong, and aa tight as may be compatible with the 
dog's comfort. 

At ordinary times, making people at all times responsible for 
the damage their dogs may inflict, and giving them eToy 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the law, and also the 
best means for complying with it — which would, of courae, in 
this instance be a knowledge of the earliest symptomB of nbie* 
and the measures necessary for preventing dangerous con- 
sequences — would be, perhaps, less onerous than compelling 
dogs to wear an apparatus which, when there is no urgent cause 
for ita employment, is certainly not to be commended. This 
principle of responsibility would make owners of dogs par- 
ticularly attentive to the health and welfare of these animals ; 
and would also, in addition to diminishing the number o( 
vicious dogs, induce them to resort to these exceptional rnesm 
of restraint without being ordered. Their pecuniary interests 
— 80 frequently much more powerful than those of a sanitaiy 
character — would guarantee their attending to the condition of 
their dogs ; and they would learn that, in the words of M. 
Bouley, the fear of a diseased dog is not only the beginning of 
wisdom, but wisdom itself; the owner of cverj' dog committing 
mischief being identified by means of the collar and imprea(«d 
mark thereon, would tend to make rabies a comparatively rare 
disease, and hydrophobia nearly, if not altogether, unknown. 



Qdarantine. 

The idea of completely extinguishing rabies by establishing 
a quarantine of several months' duration among dogs, was 
based on the assumption Ihat the disease is only maintained 
by contagion, and never arises spontaneously ; and tliat there- 
fore if these animals could be confined for a certain period, 
without any intercourse or any chance of tlie contagium being 
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transmitted from those that were affected at the coromeDoe- 
nient of the measure, the pestilence must inevitably die out. 
Bordsley, who proposed it, after saj-ing that the opinion he 
held as to its purely contagious character was founded upon 
a fair induction from facta and close analysis, adds : " The 
plan is as simple as I trust it will prove efficacious. It consists 
merely in establishing an universal quarantine for dogs within 
the kingdom, and a total prohibition of the importation of these 
animals during the existence of such quarantine. The efficacy 
of this preventive scheme rests upon the validity of the follow- 
ing propositions : First, that the disease always originates in 
the canine species. Secondly, that it never ariaes in them 
spontaneously. Thirdly, that the contagion, when received by 
them, never remains latent more than a few months. If these 
propoaitione havo been eatabliahod, it clearly foUowB that, by 
destroying every dog in which the disease should break out 
during strict quarantine, the propagation of the malady would 
not only be prevented, but the absolute source of the poison 
entirely suppressed." 

Quarantine would no doubt be as effectual in stamping oat 
rabies as in stamping out any other purely contagious malady 
were these propositions absolutely correct, and the measure 
completely and permanently enforced. But, unfortunately, the 
disease originates in other than the canine species, and in other 
creatures of that species besides the dog ; and, unfortunately, 
also, we are far from convinced that it never occurs spon- 
taneously; on the contrary, though ready to admit that in 
the great majority of cases it is spread by contagion, there 
appears every reason to believe that it may arise without this 
influence. 

Besides, this authority proposed only two months as the 
period which he considered long enough to afford every prospect 
of success ; whereas it is well- eel ablished that the incubatory 
stage is frequently protracted to n much longer interval : indeed, 
he admits this when he adds, that "it would undoubtedly bo 
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erring on the safe side if the time of quarantine should t 
extended to the very unusual period of eight months." 

It will be seen at once, by those who know anything fl 
■veterinary sanitary matters, that a strict quarantine for dog 
for such a period, or even for the comparatively short spaca fl 
two montba, is absolutely impossible at present, and perha 
will always be so ; and also that, supposing the disease to \ 
confined to the dog species, and the quarantine to be religioni 
observed or rigorously enforced, other countries might i 
think fit to submit to the serious inconveniences arising fi 
this measure, and consequently we should, in all probability, \ 
the contagion introduced into the eoiintry again in a very b 
space. 

Public Isstrkctions. 

Provide dog-owners, when they receive their tas-paper, witB 
printed, easily- understood instructiona as to the proper method 
of keeping their dogs healthy, and how to detect the symptoms 
of rabies; as well as information respecting the preservative 
and sanitary police measures which they should comply with 
in order to prevent the disease. All this might be printed mi 
the back of the tax-paper, which could, in addition, be made 
a valuable means of aiTiving at certain important information, 
such as the sex, age, breed, &c., of the licensed dogs. The 
most serious accidents occur through the ignorance of the 
public on simple matters like this of rabies. 

Such, then, are the general measures to be recommended 
with regard to the prevention of rabies at ordinary times and 
in all seasons ; for our investigations have shown in the clearest 
and most positive manner that the disease is not peculiar to 
any particular period of the year, nor limited to any season, 
but may prevail at any time. Therefore, careful supervision 
should be extended to all doga throughout the year, and not || 
only during the " dog daj's ;" and it is to this supervision, i 
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ihe posseBsion of a general knowledge ol' the symptoms of the 
malady by every one who keeps a dog, that we must look for 
success in keeping down the contagion, and preventing the 

sacrifice of human and animal life through the effects of such 

a dr^idful disease. 

Measukes to be adopted when Babies has apfeareh. 
^tt^ected Animals. — If, notwithstanding these measures, 
or unusual symptoms appear in a dog, and particularly 
of rabies have occurred in the vicinity shortly before, 
luld be carefully observed, and every precaution taken ; 
ley may be premonitory signs of madness, which is con- 
is from its commencement. The animal should therefore 
constantly watched, and kept apart from mankind and other 
limalH; and in feeding or attending to it, the greatest possible 
care should be taken that it does not bite any one at this time. 
No children should be permitted to approach it, and all neglect 
of these precautions ought to be visited with severe punish- 
ineot. 

If the frwrUd symptoms become more marked and more 
i^u^ieiems — if it is observed that the dog manifests any of the 
irlties already indicated — that it is dull and bad-tempered, 
languidly from place to place, and seeks to go away — and, 
particularly, that its ordinary habits have changed : that it ii 
hostile to people or animals, that it attempts to bite everything 
— even if it does not refuse water — then it is time to chain it 
up securely, or confine it in such a way that no one can be 
iojured by it. Up to this time, the owner may be permitted to 
keep the dog in his establishment on condition that every 
security can be, and is, adopted ; but now, and even before this 
period, if the means for affording security are insufficient, the 
owner, or whoever knows of a dog or any other animal to be 
rabid or in a suspicious condition, must not neglect reporting the 
circumstance to the local police without assuming the gravest 
responsibility ; and whoever does so should be held guilty of 
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B oriminal offence.* If made known to the authoritiea by an 
informer, the greater part of the fine imposed should go to 
him. 

A«, however, the earliest symptoms of rabies are not always 

recognieed, and the disease shows itself sometimes apparently 
in a sudden manner ; and as, besides, a dog or any other auimsl 
already rabid may escape from home or arrive in another 
locality, the local authorities should be compeHcd to give 
warning to the inhabitants, and make known the symptoms 
of the disease, both at its very commencement and when folly 
developed. Similar instructions should be given by medical 
men and veterinary Burgeons-f 

As the domesticated animals of every kind may have been 
bitten by a mad dog or other creature, or soiled with the aalivt, 
without tho owner knowing it, the latter should be obliged to 
notice carefully everj' one that becomes iU, and bear in wsh 
the earliest symptoms of rabies — such as unusual excitement 
bad temper, and unwonted sulkiness, peculiar hoarse vcdoe, 
viciousnoss towards those about it, and desire to do them injiirr. 
If by these manifestations the animal's condition ^vcs rise to 
suspicion, it ought to be sequestrated, and proper precaatiou 
adopted. 

* The Austrian Penal Code (387) says : " li piilly of infraction of tlia In 
Bud liable to impriBODniBiit, whoerei kiiowg of a dSg or nnj- other ta^oA 
ghowing the distinctiTe aymptonia, or sj-mptomfl which wBrrant suspicjon, iJ 
idbies, and vho neglecta to report the sumo tu tlie police. In crb(^ of th? apptt^ 
anoe of the disease tmd the biting of men or of animals, the culprit shall be pnnidRd 
Tilh from three duja' to three months' impiiaonment {turan duro). If a aerini 
wound or (lie death of a human being has been the consequence of tU> 
negligence, the infraction shall come onder the application of 335, wbiclt saj): 
Bball bo puniahod with from one to six mouths' imprisDnmect, ho who nh*Il b> 
guilty of this negligence, if its consequence has been a serious nound; Ihi 
penalty iefrom rii months' t« a year's dose imprisonment, if the death of atoM 
has been the cooaH|uence. Otherwise, the proprittor ia alwaj-s reopooHble lot 
the damage oaosed by mad animals. " 

t In this coDnlrj, so far oa I can learn, no attempt has been made to onr 
out mich % recommendatiun as this. All the legislative enactmenta luive bsci 
Umited to mch measures as causing dogs to be uinzzled. or led about in lb 
streeta, or confined to their dwellings. Stray dogs have alao oaually 
captured. These efforts are, of course, hr from effective. 
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If more serious symptoms show tbemselvea, the proprietor 
should immediately report the case to the local police, to avoid 
incurriug a grave responsihility ; and the animal ought to be 
at once sacrificed by him, after inspectiou by aa expert or by 
order of the police authoritiea. 

If the owner is aware that the aick or suspected creature has 
been bitten by a rabid animal, it is still more necessary at once 
to report the circumBtance to the local authorities. 

Mad Anitiuih^ or those wounded 6tf tkent. — With regard 
to the measures to bo taken iu the case of mad animals or 
those wounded by them, the following should bo rigorously 
enforced : — 

1. A dog suspected of or attacked by rabies, or one tliai luis 
been bitten by a rabid animal, should not bo killed at oncu and 
buried, unless there 13 reason to auppoae that no person has 
been wounded by it. 

2. If a person has been bitten by an animal really affected 
with rabies, or suspected to bo affected with that disease, it 
should only he killed if the malady la unmistakably present ; 
if it is only a suspicious case, it is well not to kill it immedi- 
ately, but keep it securely confined and under close surveillance, 
so aa to be able to verify whether the suspicious are confirmed, 
which will not be long ; if they are affirmed, then the creature 
must be killed and buried. 

'6. If an animal suspected or affected with the disease escapes 
from its owner or from a locality, or if an animal of this descrip- 
tion is seen in a locality, it is the urgent duty of ovory one to 
warn the police immediately. The latter should then, in their 
turn, warn the people in the town or village, or its suburbs, so 
as to put them on their guard. This warning should not 
be given in such a manner as to cause alarm and fear, but 
only to induce the adoption of careful measures and ample 
precautions. In such cii'cumstances, all children should be 
watched, and dogs and other animals ought to be confined or 
kept from strange dogs, or those whose state of health is not 
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well aBcertained. All wandering dogs should be confined or 
killed.* 

• The New Enfflisli Dag Act, pubtished an Uib 34th July, 1871. entitled 
'■ An Act to Provide Furlhur Protection ag&init Dog*," and applicable to all tha 

country, ia a slight improvement in the matter of legiiUtiaa in this connliy. 
but ia not likely ta be la effective as is necesBary to cope with u mklady like 
rtbies. It is in theae tcnns ;— 

" Whereas it is expedient thut further protection ihould be provided igsiut 
dogs: 

■' Be it enacted by the Queun's most eicellent Majesty, by anil with the advia 
and consent of the liards Spiritual and Temporal, and CamnionB, in this prewot 
Farliament asBcmbled, and by tbe authority of tht^ same, ai follows : 

" 1 . From and iiftoc the pausing of this Act, any poli™ officer or conatnble maj 
lake possession of any dog that he bu reason to sappose to be savage or 
dangerooB straying on any highway, and not under the control of any penoB, 
and may detain such dog until tbe owner has clumed the same, and paid *II 
Expenaes incurred by reason of such detention. 

" Where the owner of any dog taken ponscsdon of by any oonatable is known, 
a letter, stating the fuct of such dug having been Uken possesaioQ oC shall bt 
sent by past ar otherwise to the owner at bis osual or last known place at 
abode. 

'■ When any dog taken in pursuaDc^e of this Act has been detained tor thiw 
clear days where the owner is not known, as aforesaid, or for Bre cleat da}-> 
where he ia so known, without the owner claiming the same, and paying tU 
expenses incurred by its detention, the chief olfii'er of police of the district in 
which such dog was found may cause eucb dog to be sold or destroyed. 

'* Any moneys oriHing &om tbe sale of any uogs in pursuance of this Aectufl 
sball be paid to the account of the local rate, and be applied to the pnrpaaM to I 
which that rate is applicable. | 

" All dogs detained imder this section shall be properly fed and maintailled ll i 
the expense of tho local rute. 

"2. Any court of aummary jurisdiction may take cognizance of a complainl 
that a dog is dangerous, and not kept under proper control, and if it appesn *» 
the court having cogniionce of such complaint that eucb dug is dangerons, tl» 
court may make an order in a summary way, directing tho dog to be kept bj 
tbe owner under proper control or destroyed ; and any person Giiling to comply 
with such Older shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty ahiUingB Bw 
every day during which be fails to comply with such order. 

" 3. The local authorities may, if a mad dog or a dog suspected of being mad i) 
found within their jurisdiction, make, and when made vary or revoke, an ofdrr 
placing such restriclionii as they think expedient on all dogs not und^ir tbe con- 
trol of any person during sucb period as may be prescHliod in auch older 
throughout the whole of their jurisdiction, or soch part thereof as may be pn- 
Kribed in such order. 

" Any peraon who acta in contravention of any order made in pursnuicc of 
tbis lection shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings. 



" Due notiti 
" Tho provii 



' of »uch order shall be published iit the expense of the lucal g 
liooe in this Act I'onUined as to the deli'ntion and sale o 
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Every means must be adopted, and all precautions duly 
observed, to capture the mad or auspected auimal. If realbj 
rabid it sbould be killed ; if only suspected, \%a life may be 
spared, adopting every precaution in the meantime in order to 
ascertain its condition. This measure, as we have already 
noticed, is all the more necessary if we do not know whether 
it has wounded people or animals. Even if it is ascertained 
that it has not done so, it is yet most prudent to keep it under 
obfler\-ation until its diseased or healthy condition is assured. 
The reasons for this step have been given. 

The period during which it should bo kept under observation 
should certainly not be less than four months. Hertwig gives 
an instance in which a suspected dog was so kept for twelve 
weeks, when, showing no signs of rabies, it was discharged. 
In the thirteenth weok tho disease made its appearance. And 
the examples we have given, when speaking of the period of 
incubation, will show the necessity for extending the sequestra- 
tion to something like six months. 

In every cosd, and under all circumstances, the local authority 
should take exact note of these occuri'ences, and particularly 
endeavour to discover the domicile and the owner of the animal, 
and learn whether any person or animal has been attacked or 
wounded by it in the locality or elsewhere, &c. When a 
mad dog iipiiears, the regulations and restrictions should be 
applied over a wide extent of country, and neighbouring dis- 
tricts should be warned ; as it frequently happens that in this 
disease a dog will run great distances, especially at night : for 
it appears to choose this time for its wanderings — returning 
home in the morning after having, perhaps, inflicted injuries 
on other animals far and near. Besides, the owner might some- 

Hdi] of dogs found straying od tho higliwaj aluiU nppl; to doga found at laige in 
ctriitraveiiljnii of miy order mude in pursuuDce of thiit sucliuD. 

■■ 4. In Ktigtarid and Irt-lund Kay penalty undur thin Act may bo ri^coTered in 
manDer provided by Ihc Summary Jiuudiction A<'t, and in SootLind all «ui'h. 
penalties (hall be pro&ecutcd and recovorod before a ujurt uf tJiiininKry Juriadic- 
tioD, under the proviniont of the Summary JutiMlicLion Art, 1S64." 
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times, not unnaturally, seek to bstg hie favourite from 
operation of the law, and remove it to another district whi 
there are no restrictioni. Hence the neceasity for extending 
the preventive measures over a largo expanse of country ; for 
it must bo remembered that strange dogs cause most oases 
rabies and hydrophobia. 

Hertwig IB of opinion that the introduction of preventi* 
measures should not be limited to towns, but must be extent 
to the open country. " During a period of forty yeara, whi 
ever rabies has spread as an cpizooty, I have alwaj-a ol 
that dogs belonging to peasants or other persons living in the 
country, and running at large, witliout supenision, into the 
town8,were the chiefinatrumentsintheextonsion of the scourge." 
In addition to this, in the announcement made to the inhabit- 
ants of the surrounding districts, the country towards which 
the animal is proceeding, or the direction from which it came, 
should be made known ; as well as a description of the creature 
with regard to breed, size, colour, and other distinctive cbai 
tcristica, in order that all necessary information be proci 
so as to avert evil consequences as speedily as poeaible. 

These measures ore more particularly applicable to the occur- 
rence of isolated or sporadic coses ; but in times of special danger, 
us when the disease assumes a more than usual virulency, or when 
it becomes widespread or epizootic, they are also beneficial, and 
must then be enforced with the greatest vigour and exactitude. 

In addition, every possessor of a dog or dogs should be 
lo give due notice to the authorities of all changes taking 
cither with regard to the sale, transfer, exchange, or death 
animals, or on each new acquisition, in order that thi 
be duly noted in the register of dogs kept for each distri 
This register might be of a temporary kind, or be made e\ 
year. It should contain the names of all owners of dogs, 
the number uf the animals they keep, their sex, and pi 
for which thoy arc kept; these dogs should be identified 
ihfir licenee number. 
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It may be neceesary at this time to hare recourse to the 
muzzle for every dog out of doors, except useful dogs when 
employed, as the muzzle might then be objectionable. In 
populous towns, in addition to the muzzle, but not as a sab* 
stitute for it, it might be necessarj' to ordain that dogs be led 
by a chain or thong. 

It is above all things necessary that the ipuzzle should fit 
the dog's head in such a manner that it cannot bite through it, 
or slip it off. A muzzle too small is most objectionable, as it 
may irritate the animal and cause it great discomfort ; while 
one too large may allow the dog to inflict wounds. If it is 
ordered that muzzles are to be worn, the police should see that 
every dog has one of a proper size, and any wilful infraction 
of this most essential regulation should be punishable by a fine.* 

The destruction of dogs must be carried out aasiduouelj. No 
dogs should be allowed to be at large, and all stray dogs should 
be caught and killed immediately, if without a muzzle ; but, if 
at large with a muzzle on, they might be kept for three days ; 
if wearing a collar with the owner's address, they might be 
returned, and a fine imposed. In all cases, neglect of the 
sanitary orders should be severely punished. All dogs bitten 
by those which are mad, or suspected, or which have been in 
immediate contact with them, ought also to be destroyed op 
sequestrated for a proper period ; it ie more particularly de- 
sirable, however, that those bitten should be killed, as, though 
our statistics show that only some 50 per cent, of the dogs 

• In corroboration of these renmrkB, the following oittmct from tie Lads 
Mirevn/ for June 7tli, 1B71, may be qooted:— '■ Mciildjo Dorb.— In numctou* 
initancfis, tbe patent mnxilc for tho canino m» proves to tie litUe protection 
to the public. It Ib bequentJ; noticed that the muzzles, when placed on tiie 
heuda of the Bnimals, ure bo Urge that they c«n not only drink water, but cat 
with tho wire cage on their noBB, aod it not unfrequently happens the dogi axe 
obterved aurying or gnawing large bonea with the wire protection itill fastened 
on the head. Id some instanoes, no large are the mwuslea, the animal alips iU 
bead through the frame. On Tuesday, in Brigbouao, a geetleman wa« walldnff 
along the road, when a dog — tho muzzle being much too laige— ruihed at him 
and bit him on the l»g. The wound, only skin-deep, wai attonded to by a 
nedEcal mnn." 
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wounded by mad dogs become rabid, yet the valae of tbe dog it 
too small and the danger too great to admit of anj exoepti 

being made. 

It must always be remembered, that dogs which hare b 
in contact with thoee that are mad may have been v 
though the wounds cannot always be easily diacoyered ; and ■ 
the smallest scratch is sufficient to produce the malady, so dl 
animals which have been in contact with the diseased, to ensiu 
safety, should be considered suspected. The contumacy of tbl 
owner should not be allowed to interfere, as fatal experience hi 
shown that there is no security save in these severe but efieettfl 
measures. It is certainly a painful proceeding to kill all si 
pected dogs, and one which our better feelings and admiratiol 
for the most devoted and affectionate of animals would r 
readily allow us to resort to ; but when we know the dread&l 
character of rabies, and the great danger to which the 1 
species and other ci'eatures are exposed, we can no longs 
hesitate in prescribing the measure, which is, if we look ■ 
results, a humane one. 

If there was any possibility of suspected dogs bemr kci 
closely confined and under observation for a period equal to dl 
extreme duration of the incubatory stage of the malady, tha 
we would gladly recommend that this course should be adopted 
and for this pui'pose our veterinary schools, if they were at a 
adapted for such an office, might be used aa conservatii 
hospitals, should the dogs be considered worth keeping for ( 
long a period. 

And if we insist on the immediate destruction of all siiBpecti 
dogs, including those which have been attacked or bitten 1 
rabid ones, or on a close detention of four,' five, or six monthai 
some secure place, it is because there are no certain limits i 
the period of inciibation, which, as we have seen from Renaull 
statistics, may vary from five to a hundred and cightec 
The only exception that might possibly be made in favoor 
sparing the lives of dogs wounded by others which were rati 
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would be in tliose cases where the wounds had been thoroughly 
cauterised within five minutes alter being received ; though even 
then the most careful supervision would have to be exercised on 
the chance of a slight wound having escaped observation. 

Lafosse indicut«s, as suspected of rabieB, all aninuils which 
are found in the following conditions ; — 

1. Those which have been bitten by rabid animals. 

2. Those which have been inoculalfid in any way with the 
saliva of rabid animuhj. 

3. Those which have eaten the flesh, drunk the blood or the 
milk of unimala affected with rabies, or which have been soiled 
by the simple contact of these or other matters, particularly 
the saliva. 

4. Those which have had sexual connection with suspected 
animals that shortly afterwards have really become mad. 

5. Those which have been bitten by dogs or other animals 
found dead, and at the examination of whose body there have 
been found indications of the presence of rabies. 

6. Those which have been bitlen by animals whose furious 
condition has caused them to be killed, and which on examina- 
tion present these signs, independently of those caused by the 
violent death. 

7. The dogs affected by some vague disease, accompanied by a 
threatening demeanour, modified voice, desire to bite, refusal of 
food and drink, and abundant salivation. 

He also adds that all the animals suspected of communicated 
rabies ebould, as quickly as possible, receive those attentions 
which are recognised as the most proper to destroy the rabid 
Tirna or to prevent its absorption. If these cares are not 
bestowed within twenty-four hours at the latest, after the 
injuries have been inflicted or the inoculations effected,, the 
animals should be killed. Every suspected dog should be 
sequestrated for three montis, and rigorously muzzled for 
another three m<mths. 

Much care is required in capturing mad, Mtispected, or stray 
ic2 
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(logs, aa they might inflict wounds. In general, it will be found 
that a laa^o of wire, catgut, or raw hide attached lo the end of a 
Walking stick, ia, with a little practice, very effective ; but th<f 
poor animals ehould be gently dealt with, and all cruelty shonld 
be studiously avoided. Wben captured, they ought not to be 
led or dragged along, but put in a covered cart or waggon with 
separate compartments for each animal, to prevent fighting and 
subsequent danger ; for, if put altogether in one place, it might 
happen that a rabid dog would be among the number and 
wound the others, some of which might be claimed by their 
owners, and set at liberty again. The same obserratioB ifkl 
applicable to the building in which stray dogs are kept. fl 

III deatrojing dogs, experienced men ought to be employgdp 
and life should be extinguished as promptly as possible, the 
avoidance of pain being studiously inculcated. The use of 
instruments is not, as a rule, to bo commended, and poison u 
generally preferable. Nothing can be more effective uid 
humane than the administration of a sufficient quantity of 
strong, newly- prepared Prussic acid, poured into the throat. 

M, Bouley's remarks with regard to the destruction of dog« 
bitten by those which are rabid, or by mad wolves, and th^tv 
risks the population incur through mad dogs, are particulate 
valuable. In the documents which had been forwarded to h 
for inspection, he found that the niunber of dogs bitten « 
785, and that out of this number 527 had been killed. Of t 
268 remaining, the fate of only 25 was reported ; these 1 
been sequestrated, and 13 of them became rabid. These fi^ 
are far from giving an esact estimate of the animals beloi 
to the canine species which received virulent biles. They ^ 
show the number of animals about which the local antk 
rities have received and given information. Such as they a 
however, they have a signification which it is very impc 
to indicate. Establish this first fact, that out of the numbt 
of dogs which ai'e stated to have been contaminated by a rabi 
bite, there is nearly one-third — 29 per cent. — that app4 
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to have escaped the sanitary measurea of aequestration or 
slaughter, ia consequence, probably, of careleasncss, ignorance, 
or the too great complaisance of the authorities charged to 
apply these lueasures : in consequence, also, of the indifference 

of the threatened populations, who ought to be always the first, 
if they rightly understood thoir own interests, to demand the 
application of those measures which are for the public good. 
Their necessity, too imperfectly understood, is demonstrated hy 
the facta which are about to be related. Of the 25 dogs whose 
sequestration had been reported and history traced, one-half 
contracted rabies. Admitting that the same result was pro- 
duced in the group of 233 dogs allowed to go at largo, not- 
withstanding their contamination, it happens that 116 would 
have become in their turn the propagators of this terrible 
malady ; and there ia no exaggeration in stating that each of 
these might make a dozen victims in ita own species, each again 
destined to furnish a new legion of propagating agents, and so 
on. In this way the rabies of the canine species maintains 
itself, and its increase goes on at a redoubtable rate ; while, if 
the authorities were vigilant, and, more especially, if the people 
were more anxious about thoir own preservation, and knew how 
to protect themselves, we might soon be able, without any 
very great difficulty, to reduce to very minimum proportions 
the disasters caused by this disease, and the irreparable mis- 
fortunes that it only too often brings about when man himaelf 
ia attacked. For it is excessively rare that caniuo rabies is 
BpontaneouB. In the immense majority of cases this malady 
only proceeds from contagion; in 1,000 rabid dogs there are 
at least 999 which owe thoir disease to the inoculation from a 
bite. 

The contagion is, therefore, the great cause that must be 
extinguished, or at least whose action must be circumscribed 
within the narrowest limits possible. It is evident that this 
result would be obtained if, every time a mad dog has passed 
through a locality, we knew exactly the animals it had bitten, and 
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these were put beyond the power to do evil by B real b 
tion prolonged to eight monthB at the least ; or by i 
elaughter, which is undoubtedly the most efficacious measure, 
becaiise the germ of the disease is then destroyed before it ban 
time to fructify, I do not conceal from myself that numerotu 
difficulliea oppose themselves to the application of one or 
other of these measures ; hut they are nevertheless absolutely 
necesaaiy, and if applied with vigour would ultimately bring 
about the total extinction of the rabific contagion. In a very 
great number of cases, in fact, the dog is for man more than 
an animal — it is a creature to which he is attached by a senti- 
ment of affection frequently of the strongest kind; to many, 
it is one of the family, the favourite of the children, and often 
a cherished sowoenir. It will readily be conceived, therefore, lliat 
in such conditions it must be difficult to obtain the acquiescence 
of its master to its arrest or death. There only ] 
sequestration; but, tmless this is maintained in a special e 
blishmeut, there are many obstacles to its being carried out » 
all the necessary severity. During the first days, when every 
one is filled with the di-ead of the event- that has occurred, the 
dog that has been bitten is submitted to a rigid sui-veillance ; 
it is securely tied or shut up, and promises are made that it will 
be carefully kept in quarantine for the whole period necessary; 
but, as time passes, the fears entertained as to the future dis- 
appear, and on some fine day the suspected animal is set at 
liberty, just at the moment when it is most to he dreaded — at 
the period when the incubation of the disease is approaching 
its termination, and the outbreak of rabies is imminent. No 
one is disturbed by this premature liberty being allowed to the 
inoculated animal — its master, because he no longer believes in 
the danger; the inhabitants of the locality, because they have 
forgotten all about it ; and the authorities, through ignorance 
of what may happen, neglect of their duty, or through fear of 
doing it. And in this way may be realised the fatal conditioj 
as to the propaRalion nf nibics by this animal In whiuh a \ 
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a transmitted tlie germ. Let us remember tkat of the 25 doga 
whose sequestration is mentioned in Bowley'a inquiry, 13 
became rabid. Wtat a number! and how powerfully it testifies 

to the absolute necessity fur taking vigorous measures against 
all dogs that Lave been bitten, so as to put them beyond the 
pale of causing mischief ! And because sequestration is only 
too frequently an uncertain measure, while immediate slaughter 
of fluspecled animals is, for the people, a condition of absolute 
security, I believe that in such a case humanity points out the 
course to be adopted. It is better that doga should die than 
mankind. Otherwise, if the sentiment of humanity does not 
speak loud enough to inspire, and cause to be followed by every 
one, the line of conduct above indicated as the best, and which 
must be resorted to after all, there is, it must bo admitted, 
an excellent means tor determining the owners of suspected 
dogs to sacrifice them ; that is, to make the responsibility for 
the damage and disasters their animals may cause weigh 
heavily upon them. 

The medical treatment of rabid animals is not to be 
countenanced, as a rule, except under the conditions already 
specified. The instances in which they are reported to have 
recovered are exceedingly rare ; and they either have occurred 
under extraordinary circumstances, or are not sufficiently well 
authenticated to warrant any one in incurring all the risks 
attendant upon keeping such dangerous creatures alive on the 
slender hope of curing them. 



^^V DiBIM'ELTlON. 

^^ All the slaughtered dogs should be buried In a place set 
apart for the purpose, aud at a good depth ; the skins should 
not be removed from their bodies, but shoidd have largo cuts 
made crossways in them ; and they ought uever to be thrown 
into ditches, ponds, or streams, as is so frequently done. Quick- 
lime should be thrown over them. 
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If the antmal has been kept in a kennel, all the wood-woi^ 
straw, ahavinge, &c., everything in fact that may have been s> 
by the saliva, should be consigned to the flamea, or tboroaghly 
soaked with carbolic acid, chloralum, Condy's fluid, or any otbar 
powerful disinfectant. The floor of the kennel, stable, or plaM 
in which the animal has been kept, should be well acrubbei 
with boiling water, and covered with quick-lime, or any agodi 
noted for its power in destroying contagious matters. Tbv 
same ehould be done with the walls of the place as high as tW 
dog could reach.* The chain that attached the animal, aiid> 
other ironwork which may have been in contact with it, should 
be heated in the Are, and all necessary precautions adopted i 
in diseases which are communicable by a flxed, or even volatile' 
oontagium. 

With reference to disinfection, it may be worth referrinf 
to Hertwig's experiments. After giving a number of dogs', 
the saliva and blood of rabid animals for a certain time withoofr 
result, he put Ave of them into kennels where mad dogs hadi 
been, put the collorB of these upon their necks, attached t 
by the same chains, made them lie upon the same straw, iko,^ 
but yet none of them became rabid. 

■ Mr. Trevalyan. in bia cOTre«p«ndonce vritli Dr. Buidatey, st&tad thkt, a 
loaiag one pack of hauuda from rabies, he not only removed the Btraw, bttt 
the beocbes scalded with boiliDg walor, and afterwards ull the joiDti, ci&ckl, < 
pdnted over, and flllri up with hot tar; the walls were then whitewaahe^ 
und the pavenieut tleonod with hot water. Thus secure, as he thoug^ht, 1 
collected acother pack ; yet nthies broke out year after year. In conseqaeno 
the pavement tainted with the BeuretianB was removed, and Ihu earth in which 
was imbedded thrown into the river ; the kennels were then new painted H 
whitewashed, and ever afterwards the pack woe tree from infection. 

It may be meotioned that, not long ago, it was the taahion among fox-Iii 
to keep a flock of geeio in the kennels whore mad dogs bad been, and it ha* bMi 
asserted th&t this pioctica was found Gu- Bapatior to Sreqnent ablutions. — Jam^ 
" Treatise on Canine Mndnoss," p. IS. This idea is about aa absurd as ths no 
which the ancient Jtomnns huil, according to Pliny. They beheved th&t a 
which liad lapped or taatud the milk of a woman who bad a male child, w 
Dover become mad.— Hiet, Nut., book xiviii. chsp, vii. 
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DUKATION OF PoLlCB ReRULATIONS. 

With regard to the length of the time during which the police 
regulatiooH should remain in force, there is no definite rule. 
Knowing the limit of the period of incuhation, it might be 
inferred that the sequestration of dogs should extend to that 
period. In Saxony, where the dog laws have been rigidly 
carried out, it has been found that three months was generally 
an effective interval ; though if new cases occurred during this 
time, the period was dated from them. Notwithstanding the 
inconvenience and annoyance oftentimes occasioned by the 
restrictions imposed for ao long a period, yet those who suffer 
moat from them should bear in mind the great interests that are 
at stake, and cbeeri'ully aid the authorities in their endeavours 
to suppress a contagion which causea such terrible destruction 
and alarm ; the more strictly judiciously- framed veterinary police 
regulations are obeyed, the sooner will the coui-se of the pesti- 
lence be terminated, and the less will its ravages be felt. 

The same police regulations are applicable to rabid or sus- 
pected cats. They ought to be at once killed, and all other 
cats and dogs bitten by them should be destroyed. 



M 

i. 



adopted with 
Dogs. 



have already mode some allusion to the measures to be 
adopted with the other domesticated animals, and we have now 
to complete our observations. 

In the last century, and perhaps even now — for in this 
country there are no veterinary police regulations for this 
disease — the same severe measures were sometimes applied to 
the other domesticated animals as to the suspected dog, through 
ignorance of the disease as it affects them, as well as indis- 
crimination ; and they were generally killed at once or left to 
chance, as the case might be, In dealing with them it must 
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be remembered that they are not like the dog, — our constant 
companion, and that their natural weapons of attack are 
different ; so that they very rarely extend the contagion ; audi 
in reality, veterinary police regulations with nearly all of them 
Bhould only be secondary to medical police laws — those which 
have to do with the flesh, milk, &c,, derived from them. The 
veterinary regulations should have chiefly for their object the 
health of the animal while alive, and its destruction whi 
diseased. 

When these animals have been in contact with, 
bitten by, a rabid or suspected dog, the circumstance should 
reported ; they should be visited by an expert aa quickly 
possible, and their bodies carefully examined, particularly 
ears, mouth and nose, and limbs aud tail, in order to discover 
if there are any wounds, even of the moat trivial description. 
Those discovered to be wounded should be at once isolated, 
and carefully watched. Preservative treatment may be recom- 
mended, but of course cannot be ordered. Hauhner 8tat«s 
that the isolation of wounded animals is unnecessary, as 
nothing is to be feared from them sboidd they become mad. 
Roll says separation and medical treatment ts neceasaiy, 
unless the proprietor decides to kill them. But, aa will 
bo seen from our previous description of the symptcms, all 
rabid animals — excluding the dog, cut, fox, and wolf, of 
course — are more or less dangerous to others or to mankind, 
and particularly the horse; even the sheep may become so at 
times. It is better, therefore, to separate the wounded 
suspected from the uncoataminated, and to place them UJK 
veterinary or police observation. Such animals as horses, ox< 
and other beasts of labour, should be permitted to work in 
immediate vicinity of tbeir home ; hut they ought not to 
allowed to travel far beyond this on any pretext. If a mi 
dog has been among a herd of cattle or Sock of sheep, the 
whole herd or flock should be placed under surveillance. 

None of the domesticated animals, other tb 
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to, if bitten or suspected, should be sold, bartered, or removed 
within a period equal to the limits of their several periods of 
incubation. Boll gives four months at the least for the sale of 
horses and cattle ; but for other animals used as food the 
nunimum may bo three months . 

Haubner gives the period of supervision aa two months for 
eheep, three months for pigs and horsM, and six months for 
cattle, and we should prefer this as a baaia for regulating the 
restriction to that of Roll. At any rate, it is a great mistake 
to make the quarantine time the same for all animals ; this 
should be regulated by the average duration of the incubatory 
period in the different species. 

The immediate slaughter of all the bitten animala is 
nnjuatifiable, aa only about 50 per cent, take the disease; 
and, when compared with dogs, the danger is very trifling, 
even when rabies manifests itself. It is, therefore, time 
enough to reaort to slaughter when the disease shows itself, 
unless the owner ia desirous of avoiding the risk of loss and 
wiahes to sell the carcase for food. 

As soon as the diseaee manifests itself, notice ought to be 
given to the authorities, and an examination made by a 
veterinary surgeon; when, if it be ascertained that rabies 
is really present, and the owner does not objoct, ihe animal 
may be killed. AH animals in which rabies is confirmed should 
be slaughtered, and no attempts at treatment permitted, except 
under the restrictions before mentioned. 

The carcase must be buried intact, with the skin slashed pro- 
fusely. Haubner admits that if, with the rigor mortk, the 
virulence of the contagium is extinct, then skinning might be 
allowed, if conducted with care, and the skins utilised. 

Should the carcase chance to be dug up and eaten by animals, 
there ia no danger to be apprehended, acconling to Haubner ; 
but Lafoase says the dead bodies should be covered by at least 
four feet of earth, and the burial-places guarded from carnivorous 
creatures. 
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IHwn/ection. — ETerything used with rabid aniiuals i 
one time destroyed; but neither observation nor experiment'" 
as we have shown, warrant such a measure. The same means 
of purification may be resorted to as have been prescribed ior 
the dog. 



The Flesh , 



1 Food. 



Haubner says that the slaughter of animals for food may I 
pcrmittted within twenty-four hours after the bite of s 
creature, but the injured portion must be cut out aud destroyeda 
even after this time, killing an animal for the sake of its fiea 
may also be pemuHsible, provided the flesh be consumed by t 
owner, and not offered for public sale ; aa the sentiment of t 
consumers must be consulted. He grants this permission ( 
the plea, that before the outbreok of the diseoae no contagin 
is manifest; and that it has been positively ascertained thai 
before the third day aft«r the inoculation, the flesh of nniw^ftlif 
that afterwards became rabid was eaten with impunity. 

Milk. fl 

According to the same liigb authority, forbidding the use oT^ 
milk derived trom bitten animals is wrong until the disease 
appears. It may be given to other animals, and the owner of 
the cattle might use it. Buttor and cheese might also be E 
from it, aud kept until it was ascertained whether or not t 
animal had been successfully inoculated with the rabid virus. 

I'eople have remained liealthy even when using the milk ■ 
the commencement of the disease; but our researches pron 
that both flesh and milk are dangerous when the malady ] 
developed. 

Reki'me of Preventive Meas;;rbs. 

The measures to be recommended for the prevention of ralaa 

and its estensioD to the human species, may be comprised undl 

ihc following heads : — 
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A. The owners of doga and other animals should be made 
to anderetand the responsibility' that r^ta upon them with 
regard to the health of their animals, and particularly when 
contagious diseases appear among them. To maintain them in 
health they should be properly cared for, and their food, wat«r, 
cleanliness, and general hygienic treatment should be scrapu- 
lously attended to, more especially when rabies is prevalent, 

B. The number of useless dogs should be diminished as much 
as possible, and a tax should be levied on all dogs. 

C. Every dog should wear a collar with its owner's name 
and address engraved thereon, as well as a particular mark 
impresserl by the licensing or police authorities for the proper 
registration and identification of the animal. 

D. All stray dogs without the collar or the owner's name and 
address thereon should be captured, and if not claimed within 
a limited period, sold or destroyed ; and dogs straying with the 
proper collar on, may, when circumataoces render it necessary, 
be seized and confined, or returned \a the owner, who pavs 
expenses, and is fined, if need be. Bitches in rut should not 
be allowed to go at large at any time. 

E. Unless under special circumstances, as when rabies is 
prevalent, or when certain animals are vicious, the muzzle 
should not be worn. 

F. The owners of dogs should be held responsible for the 
damage done by them. 

G. Diseased dogs, or those which show the slightest symptoma 
of disease, altered babits, &c., should bo carefully watched, and 
precautions adopted. If the symptoms of rabies appear, the 
circumstance should be reported to the police by the owner or 
attendant on the dog, or other person who knows of its con- 
dition. Neglect of this should be estimated as a criminal 
offence. The police should know the early symptoms of the 
disease. 

H. If other animals which have been in contact witb, or bitten 
by, a rabid dog become unwell afterwards, the symptoms ought to 
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be noted, and should they lead to a suspicion of rabies, the cM 
tiued must be isolated, and their condition reported to the p 

I. Suspected animals should not be killed at once if t 
have bitten any person, but only destroyed when the dise 
is unmistakably present. In the meantime, they should \ 
well secured and confined. 

J. A mad or suspected dog escaping from its owner, or 
appearing in a district, should be the signal tor alertness, and 
those who know of the circumstance ought to warn the police 
at once. Children sliould be guarded, and animals confined 
or kept from strange dogs. All wandering dogs shoidd be 
confined or killed. 

K, Rabid dogs should be killed ; if only suspected, they may 
be kept until their condition is ascertained. 

L. The police authorities should endeavour to obtain everr 
information about any rabid or suspected dog, and to discover 
the name and address of its owner, learning also what damage 
it may have done. Regidationa and restrictions should be 
extended over a wide space of country, and neighbouring 
districts should he warned ; all information necesearv to put 
the inhabitants on the alert ought also to be given. 

M, When the disease appears in a virulent or epizootic fi 
all measures ought to be rigorously enforced. Owners of d 
should give due notice of all changes occurring among tb^ 
animals. Muzzling may be necessary ; but the muzzle for e 
dog should bo properly and securely constructed, and suffit^ 
in size, without being too large. It must have appliances ^ 
attaching it firmly to the head. 

N. The destruction and confinement of dogs must be a 
ously carried out, and heavy fines or imprisonment should be im- 
posed upon those who attempt to evade or neglect the regulations. 

0. Dogs should be slaughtered with as little cruelty i 
possible. They ought to be buried deeply in the ground. 

P. Disinfection should be carried out, as with other < 
tagiouB diseases. 
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Q. The police regiilations and restrictions should be con- 
tinued for some months beyond the appearance of the last case 
of rabies. This period should be dependent upon the limit of 
the incubatory stage of the disease in the dog. 

B. With regard to other animals, when wounded by a sus- 
pected or rabid dog, the circumstances should be reported and 
steps taken to ensure safety. Horses, oxen, and other working 
animals may be employed in the immediate vicinity of their 
homes, but must not bo sold, bartered, or removed within a certain 
period. The immediate slaughter of wouuded or suspected 
animals is not necessary ; but as soon as rabies manifests itself, 
notice should be given to the local authorities, and the neces- 
sary steps taken to prevent damage. The bodies should be 
buried intact; though under special c ire urns tanrea skinning 
them may be allowed, in order to tan or dreaa these parta. 

S. Disinfection to be resorted to as in the case of rabid dogs. 

T. The flesh is not dangerous as food until the symptoms of 
the disease have appeared. If used before this period, certain 
precautious should be adopted, 

U. The milk may also be utilised daring the same period. 

X. Competent veterinarians must co-operate in the execution 
of these measures. 

Pbecatjtions to bb observed in handling Dogs and 

OTHER CARNIVOROtiS AnIMAI-S. 

Though the dog, as a rule, is such a docile and gentle animal 
to those with which it is acquainted, yet to strangers frequently, 
and even to friends on occasions, it readily employs its teeth ; and 
as its bite is not always without danger, it is best to be on one's 
guard by handling it with care. To those unaccustomed to 
manipulate the animal, these remarks are more particularly 
intended, as a little maladroitness may bring about serious 
consequences. 

In administering medicine, either fluid or solid, precautions 
are very necessary, as the mouth must be opened to introduce 
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the remedy well into the throat, and the animal generally 
strugglea, when its teeth may cause injury. For those who are 
not practised in giving medicine, it would be as well to wear 
a pair of strong leather gloves, and the dog being firmly held by 
another person by the back of the neck, or between the kne«s 
of the operator, the mouth may be opened by inserting tht 
fingers of one hand behind the fangs, and pressing down the 
lower jaw, A very good and safe plan is also to pass a wide 
piece of tape around the upper jaw behind the fangs, and 
another on the lower jaw in the same situation ; by pulling 
these pieces of tape, one upwards, the other downwards, the 
mouth is drawn open, and can be so kept with safety for 
long as may be necessary. 

The only safe place to grip a dog is at the back of the nec^ 
behind the bead ; there the skin is sufficiently loose to afford 
a good bold, while the bands cannot be touched by the animal's 
teeth 80 long as the grasp is maintained. 

With savage or rabid animals, it only too frequently Iiappens 
that blows will not prevent their biting and holding on. This 
ia particularly noticeable in fighting doge, which will endure 
any amount of punishment before they relax their grip, or di 
from tearing. Serious accidents have over and over again ar 
from people attempting to defend themselves, or rescue otiier' 
persons or dogs from some infuriated or mad animal's fangs.* 
The simplest, safest, and by far the most effective plan is choking. 
If the animal wears a collar, this is easily done, as one has only 



n wliicli I h«Te geen eeriooa womids inflicted 
on penouB who bsve interfered to itop doga fighting or 'biting other penoni] 
but ono of tlie most unfortimate raaea is that rolntod b; Dr. Mosele; in 180B| , 
nnd ullnded to by Lipaoomb (p. 97), in which a mim in Compton Straet, Saho, 
wai bitten in the right hand aa ho wns humanely interTcring to aep&rata two 
doga that nure fighting with bo much violence that one of them had on ^e t( 
out. This perwm seized One of the dogs awkwardly, and two of the Bnimi 
toeth penetrated the outside of hie right hand, and wounded tJie palm a 
siderably. This was in July, 1807. On tho Sth of November following 
showed the first dymptoms of hydrophobia, from which he perished in fbr^'- 
houtB. Tho period of incubiition was eighteen wepkn. 
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to seize it firmly at the back and pull it tightly against the 
throat in front. The foot or other hand may most usefully aid 
in the operation, by pressing strongly against the back of the 
ueck. As soon as the animal experiences the sensation of 
fhoking, it will, in attempting to breathe, let go its hold. It 
.should by no means be released immediately, but ought I0 be 
atill further choked until it is harmless for the time, when 
means may be liad recourse to for securing it properly ; indeed, 
it should be strangled t^i such a degree as to render it uncon- 
scious, or it may do damage to the operator. 

When there is no collar on the neck, a strong handkerchief 
or piece of rope tied round it, and pulled in tho same manner, 
or twisted with a stick, is a ready appliance, I have separated 
some scores of fighting dogs in this way with absolute impunity, 
and many of these were so large, and sometimes so ferocious, 
t.hat it would have been most dangerous to have ventured to 
interfere with them in any other fashion. It only requires 
.strong arms, and a little coolness and tact. 

Should a wound or scratch be inflicted, suction, washing, 
and, if deemed necessary, cauterisation, ought at once to be 
employed. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that strange dogs should 
always be respected until their tempers and character are 
known, particularly in the streets, roads, or fields. Those 
suspected of rabies, or rabid, when at libertj', should be captured 
as spcedil)' as possible, though with every precaution, 




H»ToftT (p. 68). 

In LiMd and Water for Janimry 27, 1872, there u an intimation tliat "il«d 
■nodnaia " had brolceii out in the Chealiire kcimeU. It U added, " Wb n^ratl 
uy that Mr. Corbet has been obliged to destroy tneaty-five ooaplei of )u 
One hound won Biupected of having " dumb madnen " late in the autunm. ana 
about two mnotba ago it wus deemed advisable to destroy nine oouples, and last 
week thoBe remaining of the mixed pack, which Mr. Corlwt got for hunting tbc 
ratni day (iditeon couples), were obliged \a b« killed." 

This new outbrsak, addud to the others among the pocks of foxhound*, nutko 
this cplzDoty of rabies one of the moat serious ever RSporienced in Eng-land. 

In Decomher and January the disaani wia also abaerved at Detroit, Minlii[~n^ 
United States. People and unimnlB wore bitten, Hr. Murray, H.R.C.T.S., 
describes a case of rabioR in a hone, which died on December 2G, hnring beea 
bitten on November 25. There were no nnasual symptoms beyond those alroadf 
enumeiattd ; the mn«t raarkod were reatleasneaa and fory, a savage tvndeiMjr 
to tear everything with its teeth, and &.y at people to bite them. — I'it Vtttri- 
nariaa, March, 1872. Drtrait Fm Pnti, January 11, 1872. 



Geuohafkioal Extent of Rahuh (p, 7a). 
In reply to my inquiry in the ianmt, ua to whether tabiea woe really k 
in Australia or New Zealand, a correspondent, " Ahnriri," in the number ol 
journal for March 2, 1872, courteously Htfltaa : '' I lived there (in New Z 
for eleven years, and neither iiaw nor heard of a case. The inhabitanla 
wondered at this, as dogs are there eiposed to the same inflaeuces aa ii 
countries. From its □on-uppearance, cannot we see that the i 
mentioned in stiindard woiks, viz., heat, deprivation of seiual in 
of couch grass, etc., are wrong F New Zealaoders are greatly a&mid { 
ported dogs will convey the diead disease, which would entail n 
results, as the islands teem with dogs, tame and wild." 
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StUPTOMS 1> TBE EiWlilT (p, 280). 

The rabbit is Bo seldom eiposed to the bites of mad animals, ihat L a 
instance in whi< h the disease has been produced iA it by accidental iiu 
tbougbitbas been induced experimentally. The symptoms in 
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of the uBo&l Dcrvpiu character, kni ne*ertlkeU(iB peculiar; and 1 have added a 
bri«f deacriptioD of them in order toconi[ilHt« the Hat of the dorotsticttod aiiimali 
in which rahieB has been uhsETved. The fcillowing hixtory ib very iitterutiDg in 
more Umn oiio fealore. 

In lB3fl, 8fty-sii lambing owee, about to yean, »ere attackod by a very amaU 
cur d<^ 00 a fann near Shrewsbxiry, und forty-ieran were bitten in one night. 
The dag waa killed by the ahephecd in the Geld noxt morning, but there wu no 
suspicion that it was nud. A fortnight afterwards aevtrul abcep became ill sod 
died, und fifteen were loet before the nature of their miiludy vaa guested, at 
which period otbera were ill. By this time a grant many of the ewes had lambed, 
and the lamba of all those whi^^h brought forth before the Bymptonui nppvnred 
did welli but with those which manifested the disease before lumhing, Ihe young 
were born deiid, or died vary aoun after birth. The lambs were allowed to suck 
until the parents dind, which waa genondly in about three days ; they wore then 
pot to other ewes, or reared by hand, and remained in health- 
Mr. Simonds, on April 23, inoculated two rabbit* with the aiUiTa from one of 
the nibid aheep, by introduciiig setona Batursted with thut Quid behind Iheir 
eurs. On the 26th they were dull, hanging their hoada, and inelining them to 
one side. They took their food when it was placed before them, but evinced 
little desire for it. Towards evening the respiration of one was conuderably 
ucwlsrated, and the .^tiipoT hnd incrogged. The oilier munif^ted a etnuige 
desire for jimiping. which it did in au awkward moiiuer, having appareDtiy lost 
much power over the voluntary action of the musclea on one side. Occaaionally, 
in these jumpa, ita head would come in contact with tbe wall of the box, but 
this did not deter it from att«mptuig to nccompliah the act. At midnight Ibey 
were both evidently worae ; and on taking the^n up and placing them on Iheir 
sides, they would remain iu that position for some few minatoa, being evidently 
in a atate of UQconaciouanesa. On the morning of the 2'th each woa resting its 
head on the floor, and they could not be roused from their comatose atnte : being 
turned on their aide, they struggled luilil tbey had resumed their first position. 
Tbe appetite woa gone *, there wore occndonal spasmodic twitchinga of tho 
musdos. The stupor increased honrly, and about midday one di«d. The other 
at limes atttimptod to jump, which it did itill more awkwardly, alighting nearly 
on its head. If teased, it uttered a alight moun, eipreasivc of its auB'erings, and 
obatinalely refused to change the position of ils head, which it aeemod quite 
incapable of supporting. Late in the evening it died i but immediately before 
death a dog and a cat wore inoculated with ila saliva; on Uuy S, these «Tiiinr.1^ 
remained health}-. 

The morbid appearancca foimd on oiumination were : an unhealthy atuti; uf 
the inoculation wound ; the coala of tbe stomach thickened toworda tho pyloric 
orifice, apparently from rigid contraction ; tiacea of inflammation on ita pcrituuHHl 
surface, and the mucous membrane oovercd with a white matter resembling pus. 
with inflammation of the rugie ; the small intestines exhibited traces of iucreiibed 
vascular action ; the voaaela of the bladder were beautifully injected, and Ihiire 
was considerable inflammation of the uterus, both body and comua ; the doraum 
of the tongue and epiglottis were inflamed ; and a singular injection of veaaels, 
distioctly marked, pervaded the whole courwi of the trachea ; on its inner and 
upper aide some &othy viscid mucus filled the larynx ; the veescla ramifying on 
the pericardium were injected ; tbe lungs were inflamed, and the thoroi con- 
tained aomo ettiiged fluid. The vessels in the right hemisphero of the corebellum 
and on its external aur&ce were injected ; not so the left. Thp veasBls rumify- 
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ins on the madulls oblongala were also beautifully ihovn. 
Tnbbit the laryni And trachea were more iDQnmed than in t> 
■tonutch wiu 1pm alTectcd. 

To mohe cert-iin that the rabiSc virus produced the abore-descrrbed ejmpt 
nud not Ihe irritation arising from the setone, two rabbi ta wore setoncd ind 
nimilur manner, and the tape allowed to remnin in for the s&rne Liiue \ but i 
dinnse was produced. Two other rabhita were innciilsted tu the wn" wny i* 
the ralivii of & healthy sheep, and they alio remained in health. 



HORBID AfFIAKANCSS ArTEH DlATB (p. 268]. 

We hare referred to the absence of any notable alteration in th 
Btructure of the bniin and nerve tisauea in thii blood diieane in nuin, 
■landing most cir^jru) oujniniitiOTiB ; but it wnnid appear that iu aomi 
leut, or hydri'phobia there are marked and important ulteratiniu in these. 
a moBting of the Pathologies! Society of London, held on January 2, IBTf 
Dr. Clifford AUbiit exhibited a series of microscopic sectiona from the oe 
npinal centree of t«'o persona who died from this malady. The Hpeeimen 
taken (rom the cerebrsl oonvolutiona. and from the central ganglia, the m 
oblongata, and the spinal card. Throughout nil theae umlres were found C 
Btime morbid c^onditions, but in diScreat degrees, aod theee were us t-.< 
Kvidtinces of f^ceat vascalar congestion with tranaudation into the ■nrrounilinc 
tisanes. In uU the grey centres the reaseli were aeen in various degrees of dia- 
tcNSiKn, their tcuIIb iu many roses being obviously thickened; and hure and 
ih'irp "•ere seen luitJ^hes of nuclenr proliferation. There was a diminished eon- 
si'toiire of aome of the parta, pnrtiealarly of the medulla. This seemed lo t>« 
due to aerona infiltration and Boddaniog, as has been observed in the dog. 
%. Htemorrhnges of various farm. In many places a refracting material was 
visible outside the vessela, due apparently to coagulated fibrinous exudate. 3- 
Ijittte gaps caused by the diaappearanee of nerve strands which had passed 
thcoiigb the granuliu' disintegration of Clarke. In addition to these appearanoe* 
in the nervous centres, an enlarged spleen luid been found in both cases. 

The parts appeared to be afflicted in the following order as regards aeverhyr 
(1) Medulla, (2) the spinal c^rJ, (3) cerebral convolutionn, and (4) r 
ganglia. 

'ITiia was in accordance with the symptoms presented during life— vii. : 
Rpflei irritability in the region of the medulla, with no tetanic spasms. 2. 
creiislng irritability throughout the cord, with aeini-letanos. 3. Detiiium. 



KiLLmo Dis] 



n SvKFK^rBD Amimalb (p. 3BB). 



In destroying doga, it was recommended that Prussio acid should be employ 
in aufflcient quantity and ntwly prepared. But this poison uiually li 
potency in a abort time unless gieat care is taken to preeerre it, and conaeqaenf 
thi' promptness of its deetructive uction cannot always be guaranteed. 

Dr. Kichardson, who has done so much for humanity in abolishing pain, bi 
'indeavoured to boneiitthe lower creatures in au^«sting means and applianoea l|< 
which, when nei^esBBry, they may be quickly deprived of life without expe 
pucing any lufforing. Ha proposes that animals doomed \a be destroyed sliM 
he made to inhale certain narcotic vapours ; one, a mixture of vapour of hyd 
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of amy) and meUijrlone bii^hloride ; uiothet, n mixture of orboD diaulphida Mid 
inatliyleDe bicUoride; itud b third the vupour of chlurKform ur of methylene 
bicfalDride and pure coal (ifBi. The effect of either uf theHH vftpoun ia rapidly 
produood ; biit the first and la*t are chiefly recommended. They are inhaled by 
tfie Hnioud from a oiiixBlu-iihAped inhuler, mid ioHengibJlity fotlowB in a few 
•ecooda with the ilighlsat manifsiitation uf puin or diotrew. 

The vapours are certaJDly uot bu readily procured u the PruBsic Hcid, and an 
inhaler might be difficult to Hnd when ret|iiired to kill n mnd dog' or cot ; bnt M 
all humaDB persona must be deeply interegtod ia the mstter, it \» well to know 
that other and moro certain, if lusa tomtnon nnd occewible, means are in eziit- 
lo deprive Bmnll animals uf C'liatence without a pang. 
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